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NOTE 

The consideration of Indian Educational Policy to which 
the following pages are devoted has grown out of almost 
forty years’ study of the subject and over thirty-five years 
personal contact with, and participation in, the Indian 
"hicational system. Some twenty years ago cireum- 
aices arose which called, for a paper on the educational 
dicy of the State in India. And this paper, which was 
I'terwards published, became in somewhat changed form 
the first chapter of Aspects of Indian Educational Policy , 
issued in 1922. During the ten years that have elapsed 
since that time, educational policy has assumed new im- 
portance as the implications of the Act of 1919 have been 
realized, and as the way has been prepared for further 
•constitutional advance. The nature and "value of this 
policy are here looked at from two points of view. In 
Part I the principles on which the policy rests are stated; 
and in Part II the problems of a general character with 
which the policy is confronted are dealt w T ith. 

The survey of educational policy which is presented? in 
these Parts takes us over some hundred and fifty years, 
from 1785 to 1930. But though so long a period is 
passed under review, it is naturally the latter portion of 
it, when an accepted policy is at work, that claims our 
fullest consideration. While the sources of information 
are numerous, as even a short Bibliography shows, there 
is one source which must be singled out for special men- 
tion because of its abundant supply of facts and figures — 
those readily accessible Quinquennial Reviews of Edu- 
cation which carry us without a break from 1892 to 1927. 

It may be thought that a Third Part should have been 
added, one which concerned itself with the working of 
ohe Policy. But that would have called for a description 
of education throughout India in its different forms 
together with a consideration of the specific problems 
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connected with each of them. It would also have neces- 
sitated reference to what is done in the Indian States 
as well as in the Provinces of British India. Only 
separate treatment could do justice to a subject of such 
dimensions and importance. This treatment, it is hoped, 
may be possible in a subsequent volume. 

What- our investigation shows is that the educational 
system of India rests on principles of educational policy 
which have only to be fully employed to secure for the 
country sound education and the well-being of the State, 
The present discussion is an endeavour so to lay stress 
upon these principles that India may give to them its 
unfaltering adherence, and may realize that it has thus 
been put in possession of the means whereby personal 
character gains in enrichment and national life in 
strength . 

September 15, 1932. 



PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This work is the last on which the late Dr. William 
Meston was engaged. It was undertaken after his 
retirement, and completed during a very trying illness 
and under great physical difficulties. 

Dr. Meston hoped to see the manuscript through the 
Press himself, but death came to him before tfye work 
of printing was commenced, and only after some delay 
was the decision made that the book should still be 
published. 

After much consideration the Publishers have felt it 
best to make no addition, alteration or comment. Thus, 
although conditions have altered considerably since the 
time of writing, the book is placed before the public in 
its original form. 
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PART I 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY : 
ITS PRINCIPLES 




INTRODUCTION 

1. Need for a History of Indian Education . — The 
History of Education in India has been dealt with in 
several volumes, monographs, and articles. There are, 
however, indications that a more widely conceived treat- 
ment of the subject than any which has yet appeared 
would be valuable not only as a source of much-needed 
information but also as giving direction and stimulus 
to educational progress. The scattered facts require to 
be brought together, to be arranged historically, and to 
be interpreted critically. The efforts that are now being 
made to secure a new constitution for India render the 
present time singularly appropriate for the writing of a 
new and exhaustive history of Indian education. 

2. Present Consideration Limited to Indian Educa- 
tional Policy . — The following pages touch on history, 
but their purpose is not directly historical. They are 
devoted to a theme which is narrower as regards content 
and less extensive as regards time. They deal with 
Educational Policy. The attempt to formulate an edu- 
cational policy is the endeavour to redeem education 
from what is haphazard and unrelated. It is an effort 
to find a foundation on which education may be based, 
and by means of which education may be systemati- 
cally advanced. The clearer such a policy becomes and 
the more practical the mould in which it is run, the 
better is the State enabled to discharge its responsibility 
for the education of its people. 

3. Contents of Chapters I to III . — How a policy 
grew up, how T it was accepted by the State, and how it 
operates in the Provinces of British India, are described 
in the four Chapters of which this Part is composed. In 
Chapter I an attempt is made to disentangle the various 
strands which were ultimately woven into the texture 
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of an Educational Policy. In Chapter II the nature of 
that Policy, as it is stated in official pronouncements, is 
set forth. In Chapter III the fundamental principles 
of the Policy are exhibited. The period dealt with in 
these three Chapters covers the years 1785 to 1920. 
Prom 1785 to 1854 a Policy was in the making; in 1854 
it was formulated; and from that time till 1920 it was 
at work as the avowed Policy of the State, that is, of 
the Government of India. 

4. Contents of Chapter IV . — With the passing of the 
Government of India Act at the end of 1919 a new situ- 
ation arises, and this is considered in Chapter IY. In 
educational matters the Government of India gives place 
to the Provincial Governments of India, and to them is 
granted freedom to act independently of the Central 
Government and to adopt the educational policy which 
commends itself to them. The facts of the decade 1920 
to 1930 in which this freedom is exercised are examined 
in the course of Chapter IV, and are found to constitute 
a call for the voluntary adoption in the Province of those 
principles which had hitherto been enforced by the 
authority of the Imperial Government. 

5. Conclusion Reached . — A further stage is indicated 
in the Conclusion. Indian Educational Policy based on 
the principles which have been considered, provided 
these principles are accepted not imposed, is seen to afford 
the means whereby education may achieve the most 
rapid advance, may fashion the strongest bond of unity, 
and may make the most vital contribution to national 
life through every Province and State of a Federated 
India. 


CHAPTER I 

Preparation for a Policy 

I. Policy the Outcome of Actual Conditions 

1. Educational policy in India arose out of adminis- 
trative practice. Certain features of that practice .stood 
the test of experience, and after being subjected to long* 
and searching discussion emerged either unchanged or 
somewhat modified ; certain found experience and dis- 
cussion too much for them and were discarded. The 
story of this testing takes us back to the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. It was then that the East 
India Company began to be confronted with conditions 
which, now here, now there, called for action in regard 
to education. And this continued until ultimately the 
Company was led to a definition of its attitude to the 
educational administration of the country as a whole. It 
did this on the basis of those features of administrative 
practice which emerged successfully from the severe test 
imposed by time and criticism. What these features 
were we shall best learn by passing in review, however 
briefly, the educational developments in different parts 
of India, and noting the salient contributions made to 
educational advance by the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal. We shall thus see how each of 
these, as it dealt with actual conditions, helped towards 
the formation of a definite and comprehensive Indian 
educational policy. The period covered by this review 
will be some seventy years. If we attach dates to it, 
we may say that it stretches from 1785 to 1854. Each 
of the three Presidencies will be dealt with in turn; and 
the 4 North-Western Provinces which, as an administra- 
tive area, became separated from Bengal in 1833, will 
be included in the survey. * 
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II. Conditions in Madras 

2. Schwartz’s Schools . — We may begin our survey 

with that striking personality Christian Frederick 
Schwartz who, as he toured through South India in the 
half century which ran from the date of his landing at 
Tranquebar in 1749 to the date of his death in 1798, was 
not slow to recognize the important part that was played 
by the village school. He saw the high esteem in which 
Hindu and Muhammadan teachers were held, and the 
influence which they exerted upoli their pupils. No won- 
der, then, that he himself decided upon the establish- 
ment of schools as one of the most effective means which 
he could employ to leave a deep impress on youthful 
minds. The schools which he set up were vernacular 
schools, that is to say, Tamil children were taught 
through the medium of Tamil, and children of English 
parents through the medium of English, and so with 
other. languages. In planting his many schools he had 
the support of the East India Company which, while 
leaving the control in his hands, aided his efforts with 
grants of money and occasionally helped in the repair of 
buildings. The attitude taken bv the Company towards 
Schwartz was continued to his successors, and the 
schools set up in various parts of the Presidency received 
generous support from Government. According to 
Fisher’s Memoir ‘the Court of Directors authorised a. per- 
manent grant of 250 pagodas each to the three schools 
which had been established at Tanjore, Ramnadapuram , 
and Shivagunga 5 . This was in 1787. Thus there grew 
up in the latter part of the eighteenth century an educa- 
tionah practice to meet an existing situation, and this 
practice, as we .shall see, contained in germ one of the 
main constituents of an educational policy. Schools 
which were the fruit of private effort were seconded by 
grants from public funds. § 

3. Sullivan’s Scheme . — Schwartz won the regard of a 
very large circle, Indian and European, and one of those 
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to whom he made a strong appeal was John Sullivan, a 
civilian, who was Resident at the Court of Tanjore to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century. His admiration 
for Schwartz led him to foster the vernacular schools 
which Schwartz had founded. But it occurred to him that 
there was a development which might be made with dis* 
tinct benefit. That consisted in introducing English 
into the higher classes of some of these schools which 
were not specifically intended for European children. It 
was in 1785 that Sullivan expressed this idea, and he 
gave his reason for the departure which he advocated. 
He believed, as he put it, that the teaching of English 
would lead to mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween Indian and European, and that it would open up 
to the pupils who received it a new world of knowledge. 
The scheme which he proposed was endorsed by the East 
India Company, and towards the maintenance of these 
English schools contributions were made from private 
sources, the zemindars and the rajah of the locality con- 
cerned, while an annual grant was sanctioned by the 
Company. It was laid down that the schools were to 
be inspected by one of the missionaries, and that an 
account of income and expenditure was to be submitted 
to the Government of Madras. Thus practically one 
hundred and fifty years ago, or seventy years before the 
Despatch of 1854, there was set on foot what was really 
an educational policy. Private effort established schools 
which were subject to inspection, received Government 
grant, and submitted their accounts to Government scru- 
tiny. The method of extending education which arose 
in this way continued in force from 1785 to 1842, when 
it was discontinued because of the responsibilities for 
the advance of education through its own agency which 
Government had assumed. The period during which it 
was in abeyance was, however, short; for twelve years 
later it received official recognition, and was incorporated 
as a constituent part of the policy which the Government 
then enunciated. The East India Company made it 
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quite clear why they were prepared to make grants to- 
wards education. The Directors, we read, were of opi- 
nion that the schools which Sullivan championed were 
calculated to enlighten the minds of the people of 
India. They also felt that the higher form of education 
would bring new and valuable ideas into the minds of 
the youth of India, and that it would replace the feuds 
of the past by goodwill in the future. 

4. Munro’s Proposals . — If now we pass over a time 
of wars and insecurity in the southern Presidency and 
come to the time of that great statesman Sir Thomas 
Munro, we' find two important contributions which he 
made towards the solution of the educational problem. 
In a Minute which he drew up under date 10th May 
1826 he calls attention to the fact that the schools in the 
Presidency amount to 12,498, and the population to 
12,850,941, or that there is one school to every thousand 
of the population. When, however, it is remembered 
that only a small number of girls receive education, and 
that besides pupils attending school there are many who 
are taught at home, he comes .to the conclusion that 
about one-third of the boys between the ages of five and 
ten are in receipt , of some form of education. But the 
education which is given leaves much to be desired. On 
this we have the evidence of Mr. A. D. Campbell, Col- 
lector of Bellary, who addressed the President and 
Members of the Board of Revenue in a letter dated 17th 
August 1823. He gives an interesting account of what 
goes on in the schools of his district, from which it ap- 
pears that while much is taught little is understood, 
memory being chiefly appealed to, and the books read 
having hut the slightest connexion with the language of 
ordinary conversation and business. Thus the intellec- 
tual and moral effect is reduced to a minimum. Few 
teachers, he says, can explain the books read by the 
pupils; and in this sentence he places his finger on a 
weakness which Munro recognizes, and for which he 
proposes a remedy in the Minute which, as we saw, was 
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written almost three years later. ‘No progress’, he say.s, 
‘can be made without a body of better instructed teachers 
than we have at present; but such a body cannot be 
had without an income sufficient to afford a comfortable 
livelihood to each individual belonging to it’. He then 
proceeds to outline his practical proposals. First, there 
must be established a school for the training of teachers; 
and secondly, there should be planted two primary 
schools in each collectorate, one for Hindus and the other 
for Muhammadans, and as soon as possible a Hindu 
school in each tahsildari. It seemed to him that this 
scheme could be caried out in its entirety if Government 
would sanction an annual expenditure of Rs. 50,000. 
But, while he does not think that so much would be 
required for a considerable time owing to the difficulty 
of securing teachers, he has no doubt as to the benefit 
which the full expenditure that he mentions would yield. 
‘Whatever expense Government may incur in the educa- 
tion of the people,’ he says, ‘will be amply repaid by the 
improvement of the country’. A Committee of Public 
Instruction was appointed by the Government of Madras 
in 1826 which sanctioned a disbursement for education 
of Rs. 45,000. Towards the end of June of the same 
year the Committee announced that a central school for 
the training of teachers had been set up in Madras; 
and in the following year ‘it was reported that' ten candi- 
dates for the situation of collectorate teachers were being 
trained’, and that several schools had been opened, all 
under Indian supervision. The proposals and activities 
of Sir Thomas Munro thus laid emphasis on two points 
in the absence of which no satisfactory form of educa- 
tional policy can' be initiated. In the first place, there 
must be facilities for the training of teachers; and in the 
second place, education must be generally diffused and 
must not be the monopoly of any particular class. Both 
principles were approved by the Directors of the East 
India Company in their Despatch of 16th April 1828. 
Had no adverse current set in, education in the southern 
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Presidency would have seen much earlier than was actu- 
ally the case the fulfilment of Munro’s desire for a well- 
trained teaching profession. And further it would have 
seen increasing provision for the instruction of the mass- 
es, with the result that the educational system would 
have been broad-based, and would have escaped the re- 
proach that still clings to it of being top-heavy. 

5. The Company's Attitude to Elementary Educa- 
tion . — The hopes which were aroused by the action of 
the Court of Directors in 1828 were doomed to disappoint- 
ment by what the same Court did some two years later. 
In a Despatch dated 29th September 1830 the Directors 
complain that too much has been done for elementary 
education in Madras, and too little for education of a 
more advanced type. The Government of Madras is 
called upon to reverse its policy. ‘By the measures ori- 
ginally contemplated by your Government’, they say, ‘no 
provision was made for the instruction of any portion 
of the natives in the higher branches of knowledge. A 
further extension of the elementary education which al- 
ready existed, and an improvement of its quality by the 
multiplication and diffusion of useful books in the Indian 
languages was all that was aimed at\ They then go on 
to point out that the education which has the greatest 
influence is the education of the ‘higher classes’; and 
that in this form of education Madras has been singu- 
larly defective. This attitude adopted at the beginning 
of the decade naturally becomes more marked in the 
course of it because of the trend of events in Bengal and 
Bombay. So that it is not surprising to find the Direc- 
tors referring to these developments and saying to 
Madras : ‘We are desirous that similar measures should 
be adopted at your Presidency’. Thus before the decade 
ends \ve see Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Madras, 
writing in his Minute of 12th December 1839 says : 
‘The principal points urged upon our attention by the 
Supreme Government and the General Committee are : — 
First, the discontinuance of the system of frittering away 
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the sums allowed for educational purposes upon mere 
elementary schools and upon eleemosynary scholars’. It 
almost takes our breath away to read of the expenditure 
which the Government of Madras was incurring in deli- 
berately advancing the cause of mass education as being 
a ‘frittering away’ of public money. • The Directors did, 
occasionally change their minds, but surely never with 
such unfortunate results as when they first heartily .sup- 
ported the endeavours of the Madras Government to 
spread abroad among the people the benefits of elemen- 
tary education, and then not thirty months later turned 
upon that Government for such an unproductive em- 
ployment 'of general revenues. From this time on till 
1854 the educational developments in Madras were 
marked, we are told, by the Tack of a consistent policy’. 
It could hardly be otherwise. 

6. Attitude of the Company to Aided Education . — 
The educational progress which had been made in Madras 
ow r ed its success to two principles jecognized as early 
as the eighteenth century. These were : There must 
be an education of the masses as well as of those capable 
of profiting by higher learning; and to secure a wide- 
spread system of education it is necessary for the State 
to give a ready encouragement to private effort. By 
1830 the official frown had settled upon both principles.' 
And the reasons for this, though two in number, were 
really closely intertwined. The first was the lack of 
funds. The argument of the Government was : ‘We 
have at our disposal only a very limited supply’ of money, 
therefore let us spend it not extensively but intensively’. 
There was much to be said for this, as we shall see 
later. The Court of Directors in one of their letters 
admit that ‘the minute subdivision of the Government 
grant amongst a multitude of establishments has the ten- - 
dency of making our support altogether ineffective’. But 
this consideration was leading them to ignore a source 
of income which had done much for education in the past, 
and which even with small encouragement could be 
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counted on to do much more. And that brings us to 
the second reason, which is that the Government of 
Madras had come to think of State funds as intended 
for State educational effort. This was a change of atti- 
tude of which there were not a few signs* For instance, 
for many years, as has been already pointed out, the 
Government of Fort St. George made grants to the 
schools which were carried on by Schwartz’s successors. 
But in 1830 the grant for 1829 was accompanied by the 
intimation that ‘it was foreign to the designs of the 
Government that mission schools should be maintained 
at their expense or under their superintendence’. Actu- 
ally the grants were not withdrawn for twelve years; 
but the implication of the statement is worthy of consi- 
deration. It means that the work of private effort by 
which the southern Presidency had been supplied with 
schools was to be deprived of financial support and of 
State inspection when the Government became itself a 
manager of schools. And that was what, for a time, 
happened. The Government of Madras decided to esta- 
blish a University including a High School and a College. 
The High School department of the University was 
opened in 1841. In the following year schools under 
private management learned that they had drawn their 
last grant. The story of the proposed Madras Univer- 
sity is full of interest, but it belongs to the history of 
Indian education. From the point of view of policy it 
is sufficient to note that the cold shoulder which was 
given officially to the spread of elementary education in 
1830 was given officially to private educational effort in 
1842. For the time being, then, a definite stop was put 
to a continued educational practice which had in it the 
germ of a beneficial educational policy. For had that 
practice been maintained there would have been regu- 
larly .established long before 1854 a mode of administer- 
ing and encouraging education which would have left 
neither the masses nor those capable of higher studies 
uncared for, and which would have spread education 
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without undue demands on the public purse, and yet at 
the same time with the strictest public supervision. 

7. Attitude of the Company in 1854. — Fortunately all 
that the official frown could do was to withdraw public 
money from the attempt to expand elementary education 
and from non-official educational efforts. It could not 
stop these efforts. To them, indeed, Madras was in- 
debted for the maintenance and diffusion of what is 
fundamental in any scheme of national education. Ver- 
nacular schools were continued by those who had the 
welfare of the country at heart, and it was 
their action which made it possible for the Gov- 
ernment, when better counsels prevailed, to embark 
on a definite policy with prospect of success. After 
the rebukes administered to the Government of Madras 
for their interest in elementary education, and after the 
subsequent absorption of that Government in its own edu- 
cational efforts there is something refreshing in reading 
what the Despatch of 1854 has to say regarding these 
matters. It is at once a handsome withdrawal of the re- 
bukes and a ready acknowledgment of the service which 
non-official effort had rendered in the spread of the edu- 
cation of the people. Paragraph 96 of the Despatch 
runs as follows : Tn Madras, where little has yet been 
done by the Government to promote the education of 
the mass of the people, we can only remark with satis- 
faction that the educational efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries have been more successful among the Tamil 
population than in any other part of India; and that 
the Presidency of Madras offers a fair field for the adop- 
tion of our scheme of education in its entirety by 
founding Government Anglo-vernacular institutions only 
where no ‘such places of instruction at present exist, 
which might by grants-in-aid and other assistance ade- 
quately supply the educational wants of the people’, 

8. Contribution to Educational Policy . — Such is a 
brief record of what Madras did to prepare for a definite 
educational policy. Conditions in that Presidency led 
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Government to adopt certain lines of action in regard to 
education, and the practice thus initiated became its 
contribution to accepted policy. These conditions show- 
ed that private effort is indispensable for the spread-. o£ 
education; and they did this in two ways. For one thing 
they showed what an- asset to the country is the endea- 
vour of those who, from a desire to promote education, 
contribute of their means to secure this object, and how 
rich is the harvest which the State reaps when it co- 
operates with this enterprise, supporting it, supervising 
it, encouraging it. For another thing they showed that 
the country itself cannot dispense with this agency, even 
if the Government for the time being considers that it 
can. Had there been nothing but official activity in the. 
Presidency’s educational field the education of the large, 
body of the people for many a day would have gone by 
the board. Private effort, unsupported by Government, 
refused to depart from the course which it had marked 
out and which Government Had at one time approved. 
It held firmly to the cause of popular education; and in 
time the State returned to its former position, and recog-, 
nized the rightness - of the action taken by private 
agencies. A grant-in-aid system incorporated in the edu- 
cational scheme of the State and bringing with it 
increasing benefits not as a dream but as an actuality, 
was what the conditions in Madras effected. , The need 
for the training of the teacher received due emphasis, 
the need for the activity of the State was fully recog- 
nized. But above all else the events of seventy years 
in the Presidency of Madras made it clear that if edu- 
cation was to flourish two . things were essential — the 
education of the masses, and the maintenance of a 
system of grant-in-aid. 
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III. Conditions in Bombay 

9. Documents to be Considered . — We now turn to 
consider the contribution towards the formation of an 
educational policy which came from the Presidency of 
Bombay. It is to be fpund for the most part in four 
official documents. The first is a comprehensive and 
deeply interesting Minute drawn up by the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay; the second is a 
Eeport of Mr. Secretary Parish; the third and fourth are 
Notifications of the Government of Bombay. They all 
claim detailed attention. 

10. Elphinstone" s Minute . — In 1822 a ‘Bombay 
Native School Book and School Society 5 had been begun, 
■and the members of it being desirous of employing some 
of the funds at their disposal for the establishment of 
schools approached the Governor on the matter. His 
reply is given in a Minute which he submitted to the 
Directors of the East India Company when he presented 
them with the request of the School Book Society. The 
date of the Minute is March 1824. He lays it down at 
the very start that as regards the education of the people 
of India no great progress can be made without assistance 
from Government. The question then is : How can the 
assistance of Government best be supplied? There are 
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two ways, he says, in which Government can. act. The 
first is that Government ‘may take the education of the 
people ^ entirely upon itself ; the second is that Govern- y 
ment ‘may increase the means and .stimulate the exer- H 
tions of the society already farmed for that purpose'. \ 
To him it seems that the task requires the combination 
of official and private effort. Where an ‘organized sys- 
tem’ is required, and where ‘regularity and permanence’ 
are indispensable the supply may naturally be expected 
from Government. On the other hand ‘many of the + 
measures necessary for the diffusion of education must 
depend on the spontaneous zeal of individuals, and could 
not be effected by any resolutions of the Government*. 

Thus while Government should assume responsibility for 
increasing the number of schools, grants should be given 
to such a body as the School Book and School Society 
to enable it to improve the character of the teaching in 
the .schools. The Society in recognition of the grants it 
receives should lay all its proceedings before Government 
and, for a reason to be stated almost immediately , should 
not meddle with religion or with any topic likely to 
excite discontent. Three important elements in any 
Indian educational policy are here clearly emphasized. . 
The first is the need for State initiative and control in 
education; the Government must be responsible for in- 
creasing the number of schools. The second is the need 
for co-operation between Government and private effort 
if there is to be a real diffusion of knowledge. And the 
third is the recognition of the value of a system of grant s- 
in-aid. While Elphinstone thus adumbrates the intro- 
duction of a grant-in-aid Code he considers it expedient 
to exclude one class of .schools from its operation. And 
he gives his reason for this in very explicit terms. ‘As j- 
Government has recently succeeded a Brahman govern- 
ment’, he says, ‘it is dangerous to encourage the labours 
of the missionaries'. He recognizes that such an atti- 
tude as this ‘deprives the cause of education of the 
services of a body of men who have zeal and time to 
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devote to it’. But even in the field of education, the 
State cannot confine itself to considerations that are 
purely educational. 

11. Elphinstone and Indigenous Schools . — There can 
be no doubt that, while Elphinstone w T as keenly inter- 
ested in higher education, his thought constantly turned 
to the education of the great masses of the people. He 
feared that the cessation of the wars in the Deccan might 
only see a continuance of that neglect of education which 
the unsettlement of the past years had produced. His 
call therefore was for a large increase in the number of 
schools, for he looked on this as a responsibility which 
the Government could not shirk. He desired to have 
vernacular schools established throughout the whole 
Presidency under good superintendence and satisfactory 
teachers. He saw plainly that if any stable system of 
education was to be built up it must have its roots in 
the love of the people of India for education, a love which 
expressed itself in the maintenance of the many schools 
that existed before the East India Company developed 
from a commercial into a ruling power. He realized as 
clearly as did Adam in Bengal that the general education 
of the people would never come within sight of accom- 
plishment until the fullest advantage was taken of the 
indigenous system. It was a system which the people 
liked, and it was capable of development. "At no time’, 
he writes, ‘could I wish that the purely Hindu part of 
the course should be totally abandoned. It would surely 
be a preposterous way of adding to the intellectual 
treasures of a nation to begin by the destruction of its 
indigenous literature; and I cannot but think that the 
future attainments of the natives will be increased in 
extent as well as in variety by being, as it were, grafted 
on their own previous knowledge, and imbued with their 
original and peculiar character’. These vernacular schools 
were to be founded, or aided, by Government. And with- 
in less than twenty years of the writing of this Minute 
over one hundred .such schools had been established. 
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12. Elphimtone and Higher Education.— But the 
Minute of Elphmstone makes it clear that, while he 
wished for the wide extension of education, and while he 
considered that ‘the education of the poor must be in 

rv+fh meaSUre c ^ ar ^ e °f Government’, he saw 
little hope for the spread of education unless careful atten- 
tion was given to the interests of the higher classes 
The missionaries’, he says, ‘find the lowest castes the 
best pupils. But we must be careful how we offer our 
special encouragement to men of that description. They 
are not only the most despised, but among the least 
numerous of the great divisions of society; and it is to 
be feared if our system of education first took root amono- 
them it would never spread further, and we might find 
ourselves at the head of a new class superior to the rest 
in useful knowledge but hated and despised bv the castes 
to whom these new attainments would always induce us 
to prefer them. Such a state of things would be desir- 
able if we were contented to rest our power on our army 

it iTin att , acI ™ en 5 Gf a P art of the population, but 
it is inconsistent with every attempt to found it on a 

more extended basis.’ And so, when in his Minute he ' 
passes from vernacular to English schools lie is not slow 

meanfSr%h d ^ provide the 

means for the dessemination of knowledge, ‘If Enofish’ 

haveThe lea ** £ U diffused amon g persons who 

bv means nf / me m ", X10n the pr °" ress of knowledge 
y neans of it would be accelerated in a tenfold ratio 

™ an , who made himself acquainted with a 
science through the English language would be able to 
= municate it in his own languVto his own c^try- 
men. It is interesting to come upon this a decade before 
Macaulay took up his pen. And it is worth while re \ 
membenng that these were the words of one who laboured 

iL nT S edUC 1 10n ’ and wbo was ready to take advan- 
ce of every indigenous method that promised to advance 
fhe cause which he had so much at heart. Nor must 
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it be forgotten that, in the view of *Elphinstone, the- 
more higher education was fostered the more would 
higher administrative positions be opened to those : who 
received it. To him education was the reparation made 
by Government to the people for the injury which war- 
fare and conquest had inflicted on them. In the leaves 
of that tree he saw T what was for the healing of the 
nation. 

13. Parish's Minute . — When w r e pass from this re- 
markable Minute to our second document we find atten- 
tion being directed to the .slow progress which education 
is making among the masses. In 1825 the Collectors 
had been asked to send in returns as to the condition of 
education in the Presidency. In submitting these Parish, 
as secretary to Government, accompanied them with a 
Memorandum. Elphinstone had said in his. Minute that 
while private agency might improve schools it was for 
Government to increase the number of them. But 
Farish points out that it would be next to impossible to 
establish ‘numerous new schools at once’. . And he gives 
two reasons for saying this. The first is that the Gov- 
ernment is not able to provide the ‘vigilant superinten- 
dence’ that would be required. And the second is that 
there is not an adequate supply of teachers. ‘If it be 
resolved’, he says, ‘that Government should assist in 
establishing schools where they are not, the first step 
for rendering them really useful would be to collect 
youths for the purpose of instructing them according to 
a proper system, and in proper books and branches of 
knowledge, and after they have attained sufficient to 
qualify them for the duty at a school which can be ably 
superintended, to appoint them to the .schools for which 
they have been selected. . . The extension of education 
by this means might not be so great in the first three 
years as it would be by establishing schools with such- 
masters as are now to be met with, but after that it would , 
extend as speedily and much more efficiently’. If, then, 
any widespread system of education was to be undertaken 
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there were required not only financial resources, which 
the Governor thought that there were means of supply- 
ing, but also qualified teachers and efficient inspectors, 
which there seemed little hope of supplying at least for 
some time. The emphasis which this Minute placed 
Upon professional training and an adequate inspectorate 
is very striking, 

14. Notification of 1852. — There remain for consider- 
ation two Notifications of the Government of Bombay. 
The first of these appeared only a couple of years before 
the Despatch of 1854 reached India. The Bombay Board 
of Education intimated in 1852 that it proposed to open 
six new schools and that Government intended to ‘defray 
the principal part of the expenses of the schools’ in the 
first instance, but that this was not a permanent arrange- 
ment, for the Board had arrived at a principle which it 
forthwith stated. It is ‘that the Government funds 
ought not to be laid out in maintaining schools without 
•any co-operation from those w T ho profit by them, but 
should be used to assist the inhabitants of towns and 
villages who are desirous to establish better schools than 
they have hitherto known. . . The Board therefore invite 
applications from the villages who desire to establish 
superior schools to those now in existence and who seek 
for assistance from Government, stating the amount per 
month which they are willing to guarantee to the school- 
master. In deciding between different applications for 
assistance, the Board will be chiefly governed by the 
monthly amount offered for the schoolmaster. The 
Board will also make small grants not exceeding rupees 
five a month to the schoolmasters of indigenous schools, 
if the schoolmaster appointed by the village has been 
educated in a Government or English school, and be re- 
ported on by the Superintendent.’ Thus in October 
1852 is the principle of grant-in-aid stated by the Bombay 
Government, and the co-operation between departmen- 
tal and private effort which Elphinstone saw to be the 
key of the situation, is made the foundation of advance. 
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15. Notification of 1854. — The Notification of 1852 
was followed by one issued on the 16th May 1854. The 
former had related to District Schools., the latter relates 
to Vernacular Schools. And in connexion with their 
establishment the same policy is announced. Notice is 
given by the Board of Education that They are prepared 
to receive applications from the inhabitants of all towns 
and villages who are desirous of having a vernacular 
school established, and who at the same time are pre- 
pared to prove their anxiety for the establishment of 
such school by agreeing to assist in supporting it*. And 
the amount of support that must be given is thus stated. 
Half the salary of the .schoolmaster must be provided 
by the village, the Government will meet the other half. 
A suitable school house must be provided and kept in 
repair. Contingent expenses must be defrayed, and 
fees must be levied. So it came about that one of the 
great principles of the Despatch of the 19th July 1854 
was made a working principle in the Presidency of 
Bombay by official announcements that were issued on 
the 26th October 1852 and the 16th May 1854. Elphin- 
stone saw these principles and believed in them. Per- 
haps if he had had in his time better teachers and the 
prospect of more satisfactory superintendence, perhaps 
too if he had been exercising his power when the foun- 
dations of government were not so ‘slippery’ as he felt 
them to be, he might have been able to put into full 
force, and thus a generation before the appearance of 
the Despatch, those principles of grant-in-aid and of 
co-operation between official and non-official educational 
activity which are so potent as instruments for securing 
a wide and speedy dissemination of knowledge. 

16. Contribution to Educational Policy . — In the very 
effective way which the preceding paragraphs have 
shown did Bombay make important contributions to- 
wards the formation of an educational policy. We may 
say that they were four in number, and each of them 
vital. First, if the spread of education is to be assured, 
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a purely 'official method will not suffice. It must be 
achieved by the employment of the method of grant-in- 
aid. A great step was taken when in answer to the 
question : What is the best w 7 ay in which Government 
can employ its resources on behalf of education? 
Elphinstone replied : By not keeping them all for itself , 
but by putting them out to most productive usury 
through aiding non-official agencies. * Second, there are 
two functions of which the State can never divest itself 
in connexion with education, that of initiation and that 
of inspection. The prescience of Elphinstone as regards 
the first of these has not received the credit which is 
its due. After being forgotten for well-nigh half a cen- 
tury the principle of State initiative has come once more 
into prominence especially in the sphere of elementary 
education. It finds a place, by a happy coincidence, in 
the Primary Education Act of Elphinstone ’s own pro- 
vince. As regards the responsibility of the State for the 
provision of adequate inspection, eyes still remain shut 
to much that this responsibility involves. When will 
they be opened? Third, there requires to be a policy 
clearly enunciated and fully accepted regarding the train- 
ing of teachers. Eor not a fe"w parts of India Mr. 
Secretary Earish might still be writing today his Minute 
of a hundred years ago. There are, however, one or two 
provinces where his words have not gone unheeded. And 
fourth, local self-government must play its rightful part 
in the educational system of the land. While the Noti- 
fications of 1852 and 1854 anticipate the 1 method of 
grant-in-aid, they anticipate also a factor which was to 
enter into Indian education at a much later date. It 
cannot escape notice that, while these Notifications call 
for a combination of public and private effort, and thus 
present an essential aspect of the grant-in-aid system, 
they as plainly entrust the management of the schools 
set up in accordance with them to public not to private 
bodies. The people of an area are to make a contribu- 
tion for educational purposes, Government is to subsidize 
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them in their endeavour, but the management of the 
schools that result from this endeavour is vested in the 
body that issues the Notifications, that is the Board of 
Education. . Thus schools were to arise in the mainten- 
ance of which local and departmental finances were to 
combine, and of which the management was to be in 
the hands of a public body. When the Notifications are 
looked at fiom this point of view it will be seen that 
the Indian Education Commission was fully justified 
$ wllen stated in the course of its Report that the system 
which these Notifications inaugurated £ may be regarded 
as the germ from which the local fund schools that now 
exist developed’. Thus in Bombay was sown the seed of 
departmental, board, and aided managements. At the 
same time the Notifications raise the Question to which 
more recent events also draw attention : Would it not 
be in the best interests of education that the grant-in-aid 
system should be a comprehensive one, bringing within 
its /sweep Local no less than Private managements? 
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IV. Conditions in the North-Western Provinces 
17. Educational Importance of the Provinces. — Before 
proceeding to narrate what was done in the third Presi- 
dency, there will be an advantage in turning aside for 
a little to look at what was done in an area which at 
one time was on the point of becoming a fourth Presi- 
dency. This was the part of Bengal which in 1833 was 
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formed into the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces. In that administration there was 
carried out in the decade preceding the publication of the 
1854 Despatch a most successful educational experiment. 
It was marked by features which distinguish it from the 
educational development of Bengal, and demands a 
separate treatment which it is most convenient to accord 
it at this point. 

18. Thomason's Minute . — In 1843 James Thomason 
who has been called ‘the Father of Elementary Educa- 
tion in India’ was appointed lieutenant-governor of the 
North-Western Provinces. Soon after ' he assumed 
office he issued a circular dealing with the state of edu- 
cation as he found it. There was very little higher 
education, little appreciation of it, and little need felt 
for it. The pressing need was the establishment of 
schools w r hich would reach the great masses of the 
people. But how were the people in the villages to 
become interested in education? Thomason’s reply was 
that the recent land settlement of the province which 
had mapped out every field and had given a record of 
each owner’s possessions afforded the spur that was 
needed for the spread of education. Every one w T ho had 
an interest in the land .should be ‘able to satisfy himself 
that the entries effecting himself were correct’. But he 
would be able to do this only if he could read and write 
and count and measure. And the means for enabling 
him to do this were at hand. They were the indi- 
genous schools, the number of which could be increased 
and the character of their instruction improved. But 
this would never be done if Government sought to do 
everything through its own agency. Tt is important’, 
he says to his officials, ‘to carry the people with you and 
to aid their efforts’. In this spirit and with this aim 
he set to work. Let us see what he accomplished. 

19. Thomason's Schemes . — In November 1846 Thoma- 
son issued his first scheme. According to it a school 
was to be set up in every village which contained not 
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less than two hundred houses; and the cost of maintain- 
ing the school was to be met from an endowment. This 
endowment was to be secured in the following fashion. 
The zemindars and responsible residents of the village 
were to endow the schoolmaster with a jageer of from five 
to ten acres, and when this was done Government would 
remit the assessment on the land thus set apart for 
educational purposes. This practical method of co-opera- 
tion between Government and the people for the advance 
of education was submitted to the Court of Directors* 
But they shrank from an endowment in land which 
might become hereditary, so they rejected the plan. In 
its place Thomason prepared his second scheme, and 
this was approved by the Directors in 1849. It provided 
for ‘the establishment of one Government school in each 
tahseeldaree, and a powerful agency for visiting all the 
indigenous schools, for furnishing the people and the 
teachers with advice, assistance and encouragement, and 
for rewarding those schoolmasters who may be found 
the. most deserving’. It was a scheme which, it will be 
seen, consisted of two parts. One was the provision of 
a few well-staffed and well-equipped schools maintained 
by Government. The other was the appointment of a 
large number of ‘visitors’ who, by constant travelling 
throughout the province should do all in their power to 
encourage indigenous or privately managed schools. This 
service they were to render by helping people to open 
schools in localities where there were none, for instance, 
by getting good teachers for them, and by giving such 
advice to teachers and managers as would raise the stan- 
dards of schools already in existence. All such schools 
were to be ‘entered on the lists’ of the visitors or inspec- 
tors, or as we should now say they were to be entered 
on the list of schools recognized by the State. The 
scheme was thus one which took account of every inter- 
est public and private, and which did full justice to 
teacher, pupil, and, inspector. At first limited in its 
application to eight districts it spread to every part of 
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the province, and the network of schools established 
and recognized bore unmistakable testimony to its value, 

20. Halkabandi Schools . — Another aspect of what 
was done in the North-Western Provinces remains to 
be mentioned. It has an important bearing upon policy, 
for it may be regarded as the precursor of Local Board 
educational effort. The year 1851 saw the beginning in 
the Provinces of what were termed Halkabandi Schools.. 
A primary school was planted in a village which was 
looked upon as the most central in a group of villages. It 
would thus be accessible to a large number of children 
living in the surrounding villages. But how was it to 
be supported? By means of a careful survey the number 
of children to be educated was ascertained and an accu- 
rate record of the village revenues was prepared. Ulti- 
mately an agreement was come to as regards the amount 
which those who owned the land could contribute for 
educational purposes. And we read that ‘the zemindars 
agreed to contribute towards education at the rate of one 
per cent on their land revenues’. Here we have a body of 
people in an area imposing on themselves a local rate 1 so 
as to help on the education of the locality. The result 
of this experiment in local self-government was that 
the Provinces were supplied with thousands of Halka- 
bandi Schools. 

21. Contribution to Educational Policy . — It would 
be pleasant to linger over what was done in the Oriental 
Colleges at Benares, Delhi, and Agra to combine ori- 
ental learning "with western knowledge. The accounts 
of these efforts are Ml and the enthusiasm which per- 
vades them it is impossible to escape. Their interest to 
us lies in their relation to educational policy. In certain 
respects they anticipated one of the distinguishing- 
features of the 1854 Despatch ; they looked on education 
in India as the meeting place of cultures. In so doing- 
they made a clear contribution to the adoption by the 
State of a fundamental line of policy. But the outstand- 
ing contribution of these Provinces to educational policy 
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lay in the field of elementary education. And in that field 
we may notice three main strands which the educational 
.activities of the North-Western Provinces wove into the 
web of educational policy. The first is the concern for 
the education of the great mass of the people, an educa- 
tion which must come to them through their own mother 
tongues. There can be no national system of education 
which does not recognize and provide adequate means 
for the satisfaction of this concern. The second is the 
responsibility which lies upon the State to take its part 
in what will encourage to the full the provision of verna- 
cular education, and in so doing to work through every 
agency that can be depended on. And the third is the 
indication of one fruitful way by w T hich elementary edu- 
cation may be widely disseminated. People may tax 
themselves for that specific purpose within a defined 
area, and they may be subsidized by the State for 
•undertaking what is a. national as well as a local service. 
Education demands for its progress the effective exercise 
■of local self-government. 
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V. Conditions in Bengal 

22. Appointment of Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion . — As w T e might expect some of the most important 
contributions to the formation of educational policy came 
from the province in which were the headquarters of 
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Government, the Presidency of Bengal. It is enough for 
our purpose if we limit the period of our .survey to some- 
where about a century, and take as our starting point 
the Government Besolution of the 17th July 1823. That 
is the document which states that ‘the Governor-General 
in Council resolves that there shall be constituted a 
General Committee of Public Instruction for the purpose 
of ascertaining the state of education in this part of India, 
and of the public institutions designed for its promotion, 
and of considering and from time to time submitting to 
Government the suggestion of such measures as it may 
appear expedient to adopt with a view to the better in- 
struction of the people, to the introduction among them 
of useful knowledge and to the improvement of their 
moral character’. The funds placed at the disposal of 
this Committee were £10,000 or a lakh of rupees, in 
addition to sums already assigned and endowments 
made or to be made. Even in 1823 it was perfectly 
clear that only a very limited amount could be done by 
the Committee if it had no more than an annual grant 
of a lakh of rupees. 

23. Aim of the Committee . — This limitation is 
frankly acknowledged by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, a mem- 
ber of the Government, in a Note which he drew up 
and circulated along with the Besolution. The aim of 
Government is exceedingly wide in its sweep. ‘What- 
ever can extend the knowledge of the people’, he writes, 
‘whatever can give them a juster conception of the true 
relation of things, whatever can excite invention and in- 
vigorate the judgment, whatever can rouse to steady exer- 
tion and bind to honest purposes, whatever in short tends 
to make men wiser and better and happier here and 
hereafter — all are desired to be given, in due season, to 
the people of India’. This magnificent programme is no 
sooner set forth, however, than very definite limits are 
set to the possibility of its realization, and we speedily 
understand why it is that Mr. Mackenzie uses the quali- 
fying words ‘in due season’. What we should look upon 
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as the corner-stone of any system of national education 
is swiftly pushed aside. ‘To provide for the education of 
the great body of the people’, says Holt Mackenzie, 
‘seems to be impossible, at least in the present state of 
things’. Elementary education, that is to say, is beyond 
the powers which the State possesses. If only a lakh of 
rupees is available, only a part of the building can be 
proceeded with. And that part, it is declared, is to be at 
the top, not at the foundation. ‘The first object of at- 
tention’, the Note tells us, ‘should be the limited classes 
who are now instructed in the learning of the country’. 
From the education of the small body of men who are 
able to combine Oriental learning with European science 
it may be hoped that education will in time spread to 
those who compose the great mass of the people. What 
was understood, then, by the Government when they 
passed their all-important Resolution in 1823 amounted 
to this. First, the State wishes to introduce a general 
scheme of education for India. But, in the second place , 
the State has only a limited supply of funds at its dis- 
posal for educational purposes. Therefore it intends to 
devote this small sum to the education of the few who 
can benefit by higher education, leaving the education 
of the masses to the indigenous agencies already in exis- 
tence and to those who have a philanthropic interest in 
the education of India, trusting that through the educa- 
tion of the few education may be somehow or other 
passed on to the many. If these points are kept in mind 
they will be found to afford some help in the way of un- 
ravelling the somewhat tangled . skein of educational 
policy in Bengal. 

24. The Realization of this Aim . — The Committee 
followed in general the lines suggested by Holt Macken- 
zie in his Note. But before ten years had passed a 
serious question arose which greatly disturbed the Com- 
mittee’s activities. By that time the original grant of 
£10,000 had been increased to £100,000, and there was 
a clear call for expansion. But what was to be the 
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method of this expansion ? On that the Committee was 
divided. Yet while there were two parties in the Com- 
mittee there was one point in regard to which bpth 
parties were at one; they were of opinion that their con- 
cern was not with the education of the masses but' with 
the diffusion of higher education. That, however, was 
the only point of agreement. When they went on to 
consider how this higher education was to be imparted 
there was a sharp cleavage of opinion. Was this edu- 
cation to be given through the medium of English, or 
through that of Sanskrit or Arabic? It was there that 
division most plainly appeared. The division arose over 
the interpretation of certain words in the Act of 1813, 
the Act by which the charter of the East India Company 
had been renewed. Section 43 of that Act laid it dowm 
that A sum of not less than one lakh of rupees shall be 
set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India’. What was the meaning of 
this part of the Section? What was meant by ‘liter- 
ature’, and by the expression ‘a learned native’? The 
question seems to us almost academic, yet it was any- 
thing but that to those who were the members of the 
Committee of Public Instruction during the fifteen years 
succeeding its inauguration. To many of them there was 
only one interpretation of the words; ‘literature’ meant 
Arabic and Sanskrit literature, and a ‘learned native of 
India’ meant an Indian who was highly proficient in 
Sanskrit or Arabic. By other members of the Committee 
it was held that the expression ‘literature’ as it appeared 
in the Act was subject to no such restricted meaning, 
and that English, far from being excluded by the Act, 
entitled to take its place as a literature to which the 
wording of the enactment was justly applicable. The 
Committee was thus divided into two opposing camps. 
They went by the names of Anglicists and Orientalists; 
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and in the year 1835 each camp contained one half of 
the Committee. '.That was the state of affairs when, as 1 
the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay tells us, the subject came 
‘before me as a Member of the Council of India’. 

25. Macaulay's Minute — Macaulay lost no time in 
taking up the matter. The Minute in which he deals* 
with it is dated the 2nd February 1835. It is as clearly 
as it is brilliantly expressed. It is marked by his charac- 
teristic antitheses and overstatements; but it is the almost 
breathless contention of one who feels that he is fighting* 
for the best education and the truest welfare of India. 
It is easy for us, with our present knowledge, to dwell 
upon the false estimate that was entertained a century 
ago of the value of the literatures of India; subsequent 
investigation has shown that Macaulay’s characterization 
of these requires to be as much qualified as does, for 
instance, his characterization of the Rohillas. But the 
point which must not be overlooked or disguised is this 
that Macaulay got to the very heart of the problem as 
it was presented to him. He did not attempt to set 
forth a complete educational policy for India. The State 
at that time contemplated no such far-reaching achieve- 
ment. He dealt simply with two facts. The first was 
that Government saw its way to spend only a limited 
sum on education. The second was that the best way 
had to be found in which this limited sum might be 
expended. ‘We have a fund’, he says, ‘to be employed 
as Government shall direct for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the people of this country. The simple question 
is, What is the most useful w r ay of employing it? All 
parties seem to be agreed on one point, that the dialects 
commonly spoken among the natives of this part of India 
contain neither literary nor scientific information, and 
are moreover so poor and rude that, until they are en- 
riched from some other quarter, it will not be easy to 
translate any valuable work into them. It seems to be 
admitted on all sides that the intellectual improvement 
of those classes of the people who have the means of 
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pursuing higher studies can at present be effected only 
by means of some language not vernacular among them. 
What then shall that language be? One half of the 
Committee maintain that it should be the English, the 
other half strongly recommend the Arabic and Sanskrit. % 
The whole question seems to me to be, Which language * 
is the best worth knowing?’ It required neither the 
brilliance nor the rhetoric of Macaulay to point out how 
Sanskrit and Arabic had been employed as the basis of 
education from the days of Warren Hastings and with 
what lamentable results, or to demonstrate in regard to ^ 
English that ‘whoever know r s that language has ready 1 
access to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the 
wisest nations of the earth have created and hoarded in 
the course of ninety generations’. There was only one 
answer that Macaulay could give to the problem that 
confronted him, and he gave it. The small sum of 
money which the Government had for the supply of edu- 
cation should be given for the spread of education through 
the medium of English. In this position Macaulay had 
the strong support of the Governor-Genera,!. The original 
Minute has the endorsement of a single line : ‘I give my ^ 
entire concurrence to the sentiments expressed in this $ 
Minute. W. C. Bentinckh 
2G. The Governor-GeneraV s Resolution . — On the 7th 
March 1835 the Governor-General in Council published 
the Resolution that gave official sanction to the policy 
which Macaulay had advocated. It runs as follows. 
‘First. — His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the 
great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated for 
the purpose of education w T ould best be employed on £ 
English education 1 alone. Second. — But it is not the in- ^ 
tention of His Lordship in Council to abolish any school ‘ 
or college of native learning, while the native population 
shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages which it affords, and His Lordship in Council 
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directs that all the existing professors and students at 
all the institutions under the superintendence of the 
Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. 
. . . Third. — It has come to the knowledge of the 
Governor-General in Council that a large sum has been 
expended by the .Committee on the printing of Oriental 
works; His Lordship directs that no portion of the funds 
shall hereafter be so employed. Fourth. — His Lordship 
in Council directs that all the funds which these re- 
forms will leave at the disposal of the Committee be 
henceforth employed in' imparting to the native popula- 
tion a knowledge of English literature and science 
through the medium of English language ; and His Lord- 
ship in Council requests the- Committee to submit to 
Government, with all expedition, a plan for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose 5 . 

27. An Indian Aspiration Supported . — The conclusion 
thus reached officially is sometimes represented as due to 
Macaulay’s triumphant rhetoric. Reference to the 
records shows the groundlessness of this assertion. More 
than a decade before Macaulay set foot in India, Raja 
Rammohun Roy had addressed the Governor-General in 
a letter which left no doubt as to what he and other 
like-minded Indians desired to see resulting from the acti- 
vity of the Committee of Public Instruction. It was 
not the diffusion of Sanskrit literature that they hoped 
for, but the expenditure of the funds at the disposal of 
the Committee on 'employing European gentlemen of 
talents and education to instruct the natives of India in 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, 
and other useful sciences which the nations of Europe 
have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them 
above the inhabitants of other parts of the world 5 . Not 
content with writing letters or addressing Government, 
the Raja took part in an active propaganda for the spread 
of English education, and assisted by personal influence 
and financial help every effort that was made to impart 
a higher education which was western in its character 
2 
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and was conveyed through the medium of English. One 
has only to read such a book as Pandit Sivanath Sami's 
Ramtanu, Lahiri, Brahmin and Reformer, to learn what* 
was going on in Bengal at this time. The breath, .at 
times the tempest, of a renaissance blows through it.. 
Men were awakening to a new life and outlook. They., 
were breaking through the barriers of centuries, and they 
found in English and its literature a thrice welcome 
medium of emancipation. It is surprising that any gov- 
ernment could have stood out for so long as twelve years 
against the momentum of the movement. And when at 
last Macaulay wrote his Minute he was not finding an 
outlet for an English prejudice but giving , practical 
sympathy and support to a strong Indian aspiration. In 
1835 the Government of India was, by its Resolution, 
imposing no European sentiment but complying with a 
keen Indian desire that had been active for the greater 
part of two decades. 

28. Position of the Vernaculars .—It has berm said’ 
that the passing of this Resolution and the triumph of 
the Anglicist party meant a definite and deliberate ob- 
struction to the spread of vernacular literature and edu- 
cation. ■ Once more, all that we have to do is to go to 
the records to realize the groundlessness of this assertion. 
The triumph of the Anglicist party was the defeat of 
the Orientalist party. But the Orientalist no less than 
Macaulay, looked upon ‘the vernacular dialects as not 
fit to be , made the vehicle of instruction in science or 
literature . The position which the Orientalist occupied 
was thus not one which championed the vernaculars as 
the media of instruction. It championed ‘the expedi- 
ency of letting the natives pursue their present course of 
instruction and of endeavouring to engraft European 
science thereon’. And by ‘their present course of in- 
struction’ was meant the instruction ; of Hindus, in San- 
skrit and of Muhammadans in Arabic and Persian, such 
instruction as would qualify them to ‘become moolavies 
or pundits , as Mr. Prinsep the great -protagonist of the 
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Orientalists puts it. It is the instruction on which Baja 
Bammohun Boy pours the vials of his scorn in the letter 
which he addressed to the Governor-General. To- seek to 
engraft on it western learning was to seek for what 
scholarship is only now able to do in a very modest way 
after the lapse of a century. And even if it had been 
possible in 1835 it would not have meant so much as 
the beginning of mass education through a single verna- 
cular of India. The fact is that the Government speed- 
ily realized how impossible it was in the conditions that 
then prevailed, to put India in possession of a compre- 
hensive scheme of education. This became clear as soon 
as a Committee of Public Instruction was set up in 1823, 
and the Committee saw the task before it and the funds 
■at its command. Holt Mackenzie took the only reason- 
able position. The task of the Committee could be 
carried out only by instalments; and the first instalment 
was the limited field of higher education. There was 
some chance that funds would permit of an effective 
beginning being made in that field, and what had been 
begun could be followed up. To enter the boundless 
field of mass education at that stage was to court certain 
failure. Tn the long discussions which preceded the 
change in the plan of the Committee’ says C. E. 
Trevelyan, who himself took part in them, ‘there was 
one point on which all parties were agreed; that was, 
that the vernacular languages contained neither the lite- 
rary nor scientific information necessary for a liberal edu- 
cation. . It was admitted on all sides that while the 
instruction of the mass of the people through the medium 
of their own language was the ultimate object to-be kept 
in view, yet meanwhile teachers had to be trained, a 
literature had to be created, and the co-operation of the 
upper and middle classes had to be secured’. And in 
taking up this position the Government fortified itself, at 
least in its own opinion, by claiming in its support the 
theory of filtration. It held that what was taught to those 
who were capable of receiving higher* education . would 
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little by little permeate the whole. It was a comforting 
doctrine for a Government that had little money to 
spend; but it took small account of the actual conditions 
of Indian society or of Indian educational needs. We 
may agree that the Government was not without justi- 
fication for the step which it took; its failure lay in not 
preparing without delay to take another. 

29. Auckland's Minute . — It would be interesting to 
follow the swing of the educational pendulum. ‘Edu- 
cation by means of the Oriental languages alone was 
clearly perceived to be vain and hopeless’. Then came 
doubts as to the advisability of an education of which 
English was ‘the exclusive channel’. And November 
1839 found the Governor-General, Lord Auckland,, 
issuing an exhaustive Minute in which he reviewed the 
whole position of Indian education. He admits that it 
is the lack of funds which has led to the action hitherto 
taken. And he tries to keep the balance even by giving 
fresh stability to the Oriental colleges on the one hand, 
and by encouraging English education in the provincial 
schools on the other. As to what Adam proposed for 
the establishment of schools reaching the masses of the 
people through vernacular teaching, his opinion is that 
‘the period has not yet arrived when the Government 
can join in these attempts with reasonable hope of practi- 
cal good’. To go into Auckland’s Minute, however, and 
the reply of the Court of Directors made in 1841, while 
it would be valuable from the historical point of view, 
would lead us away from our main topic. And the men- 
tion of Adam’s name recalls us to what is our immediate 
concern. 

30. Adam's Recommendations . — While Anglicist and 
Orientalist were crossing swords in Bengal and attracting 
most of the attention, there was a third party which 
was making a very quiet but very substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of the great educational problem of 
the time. This was the party to which Adam belonged, 
those who were interested in mass education, and wdio 
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were using every endeavour to promote it through the 
medium of the vernaculars. Adam had been appointed 
by Government to report upon the indigenous schools 
of Bengal, and the reports which he submitted are at 
once a survey of what was being done in these schools 
and a plea for their sympathetic encouragement and re- 
form. After careful examination of the educational 
conditions which he found to prevail in the districts 
through which he toured, he came to the conclusion that 
‘existing native institutions from the highest to the 
lowest are the fittest means to be employed for raising 
and improving the character of the people’. He con- 
siders that to employ these institutions for such a pur- 
pose would be ‘the simplest, the safest, the most popu- 
lar, the most economical, and the most effectual plan 
for giving that stimulus to the native mind which it 
needs on the subject of education, and for eliciting the 
exertions of the natives themselves for their own im- 
provement, without which all other means would be 
unavailing’. While he admits that the schools as he 
found them inclined to confirm in the pupils what was 
‘superficial and defective’, he contends that improve- 
ments can be made upon them that will draw forth the 
best from the pupil, and lay the ‘broad and deep founda- 
tions’ of a truly national education. For one thing, he 
proposes that the vernacular department of English 
schools should be formed into a normal school and that 
it should be regarded as an honour for a teacher to be 
admitted to this school. Those who were counted 
worthy to enter the normal school should, after under- 
going the training provided, be granted the income de- 
rived from a piece of land set apart for the benefit of 
the school, according to conditions laid down by Village 
School Associations. These Associations, resembling the 
modern Village Panchayets, were to be the administra- 
tors of the revenue derived from the land. Then for an- 
other thing, he holds that a Government inspector 
should be appointed whose duty it would be to examine 
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the schoolmasters in the schools anil to distribute appro- 
priate awards. As to funds, Adam is of opinion that 
voluntary contributions would be made by wealthy 
zemindars who, because of this, might receive remissions 
from Government for the land which they gave as edu- | 

national endowments. Further, he points to old religi- i 

ous endowments which might be appropriated for edu- 
cational purposes. And then he strongly advocates 
grants from the general revenues of the country; for, as 
he says, ‘whence is that revenue derived but from the 
bones and sinews, the toil and the sweat of those w r hose 
cause I arm pleading?’ Even this brief reference to the 
reports which were written by Adam, the first of them 
in the same year as Macaulay’s Minute, and the last 
three years later, is sufficient' to indicate the main 
features of the system which, he pressed upon the: Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. He emphasized as fundamental the 
co-operation between the Government and the people of 
India in the work of education. Advantage, he held, 
should be taken of the indigenous schools, the teachers 
of which (under his ‘plan) would not continue to be un- 
trained but wduld be increasingly drawn from the ranks 
of those who had attended Normal Schools established J 
by Government. The management of schools would 
remain in the hands of the people, the control and in- 
spection would be in the hands of Government. Funds 
would be allocated from public revenues so as to aid the 
work done, and the amount given would bear some re- 
lation to the value of the instruction imparted. It was 
a well thought out scheme, rich in possibilities, and 
making no undue demand on public funds if carried out 
according to a carefully graded plan of introduction. 

But the Council of Education in Calcutta would have 
nothing to do with Adam’s proposals. It considered 
them ‘almost impracticable’, and was of opinion that 
the cost would be too heavy. So it dost the opportunity 
of introducing in 1840 the second instalment of the 
scheme which had been conceived in 1823, and in regard 
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to the first instalment of which official action had been 
taken in 1835. It was- reserved for the North-Western 
Provinces, as we have .seen, to buy back the opportunity. 

31. The Vernaculars and Higher Education . — Adam 
was not alone in his championship of vernacular educa- 
tion. During his time, as well as before it, there was 
a body of educators steadily at work in Bengal who were 
enthusiasts for an education that was given in the langur 
age of the people. These men had done everything in 
their power to advance this form of education by in- 
creasing the number of vernacular schools and; by train- 
ing a number ' of teachers. And yet it is interesting to 
notice how many of them-, when the higher education 
of their pupils came to be considered, gave their un- 
swerving adherence to the position which had been up- 
held by Macaulay and Bentinck. There was no keenep 
advocate of vernacular education in Bengal than William 
Carey, yet when Alexander Duff expounded to him in 
1830 his plan for imparting higher education through 
the medium of English, the aged missionary gave Duff 
his blessing. And further it has to be noted that, wdien 
Duff established his school for higher education through 
English, he would not -admit to the English classes any 
one who: had not previously pursued a course in the vei m - 
nacular. A Bengali section was begun, and in it verna- 
cular teaching was given not only to those who had not 
reached the English class but also to those who - were 
reading in the English class itself. There was a reason 
for the course which Duff adopted and championed, and 
he was not slow to state it.* Bengali, he believed, had 
not; reached that stage of development which made it 
capable of fulfilling the objects he had in view. He 
felt that in. vocabulary and ideas it was unable to perform 
for higher education the functions which the- flexibility 
and comprehensiveness : of the English language fitted 
it to discharge. He looked forward to the day which 
he’ Was ' Sure would come (and for us it. has been reserved 
to see show justified he was in this;/ expectation), when 
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Bengali enriched by wider contacts would be the natural 
medium of instruction for all forms of education. But 
he believed the time was not yet. He therefore threw 
his whole weight into a system of education which em- 
ployed English as its medium five years before Macaulay 
wrote a word of his Minute. And he did this in the 
interests of the people of India who were seeking to 
open the door to progress, and were finding the Govern- 
ment of the twenties to all appearance shutting the door 
in their face. 

32. The State and Vernacular Education . — But while 
the advocacy of higher education was thrown into pro- 
minence by the fierce light of controversy, steady effort 
on behalf of vernacular education was being carried on 
by unobtrusive agencies, and not least by the successors 
of Carey. The patronage of Government, however, was 
not extended to these efforts; for Government did not 
undertake the establishment of vernacular schools, and 
no regular system of aid was placed within the reach of 
those who, while they sympathized with what Govern- 
ment had achieved for the progress of education, yet 
considered it inadvisable that the first instalment of its 
programme, namely the effort on behalf of the higher 
classes, should precede the second instalment, the effort 
on behalf of the masses, by any long interval. But 
those who took up this position had a hard battle to 
fight; they could not be sure of financial assistance from 
the State, and Bengal public opinion, at least in the 
Lower Provinces, has set in another direction. As in 
Madras, so in Bengal, the upholders of the steady diffu- 
sion and improvement of vernacular education had to 
wait till the publication of the 1854 Despatch to receive 
the official vindication of their endeavours, and that en- 
couragement from the State to which, in the national 
interests, they had long been entitled. 

33. Duffs Proposals . — It was when the charter of 
the East India Company was being renewed in 1853 that 
the matter of education once again received serious con- 
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sideration. It .was then that Duff appeared before the 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament and 
answered in characteristic fashion those who opposed and 
those who sympathized with the conclusions to which 
f; his experience had led him. Finally in answer to the 
question put to him' by Lord Stanley of Alderley, ‘Will 
you state what you would propose the Government 
should do towards the further improvement and exten- 
sion of education in India’, he gave the following state- 
ment : ‘Fall back on the resolutions of Lord William 
' Bentinck in March 1835, resolutions which, without 
C damaging or interfering with the existing vested rights 
of anyone, would lead to the gradual abolition of those 
oriental colleges as seminaries for educational training, 
and thus liberate the funds so Wastefully lavished upon 
them for the purposes of a sound and healthful education 
throughout the land. If the learned oriental languages 
are to be taught at all in the Government institutions 
they ought to be taught simply as languages . . . with 
a practical view towards the enrichment of the verna- 
cular tongues, and the raising up of a superior class of 
r vernacular translators and teachers. 

Then, secondly, the time has come when in places 
like Calcutta and Bombay the Government might very 
well relinquish its pecuniary control over primary and 
merely elementary education. . . Some of the heads of 
native society have now acquired sufficient experience and 
aptitude to enable them to carry on the management of 
the necessary preparatory seminaries themselves. In 
this way a considerable saving might be effected in the 
educational funds. 

Thirdly , the time has come w 7 hen , more especially at 
the_ Presidency seats lectureships on high professional 
£ subjects, such as law and civil engineering, should be 
established, not as an integral or constituent part of the 
course of any existing Government College, but on such 
a free and unrestricted footing as to admit of the attend- 
ance of qualified students from all other institutions. 
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The time has also < Some when in Calcutta, at least, with 
comparatively little * additional expense to ; Government , 
a university might be established 'somewhat after the 
general model of the London University, and with a 
sufficient number of faculties, constituted on so wide and 
liberal and comprehensive a basis as to embrace within 
the range of its stimulating and fostering influence what- 
ever sound, invigorating, purifying, elevating studies 
may be carried on in any, whether of the Government 
or non-Government, institutions. 

‘Fourthly, the time has come when, in the estimation 
even of many who formerly thought otherwise, the Gov- 
ernment might with the greatest propriety and advan- 
tage act on the principle recommended in the Minute of 
Lord Tweeddale, dated August 1846, namely, to allow 
the Bible to be introduced as a class-book into the 
English classes of Government institutions, leaving it 
entirely free to the students to read it or not, as their 
consciences might dictate or their parents desire. 

‘Lastly, the Government ought to extend its aid to all 
other institutions, by whomsoever originated and sup- 
ported, where a sound general education is communi- 
cated. . . Here at home the Government does not expend 
its educational resources on. the maintenance of a few 
monopolist institutions; it strives to stimulate all parties, 
by offering proportional aid to all who show themselves 
willing to help themselves. . . Without directly trench- 
ing on the peculiar religious convictions or prejudices of 
any parties, Hindoo, Mussulman, European, or any 
others, the Government educational funds would have 
the effect of extending and multiplying tenfold, at a 
comparatively small cost, really useful schools and semi- 
naries, and of thus more rapidly and widely diffusing 
the benefits of an enlightened education among the 
masses of the people’. 

34. Bearing on Educational Policy . — Any one who 
reads this reply of Duff’s is bound to be struck with two 
or three outstanding features. For one thing Duff was 
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aware that he. was advocating what, if adopted,,, would 
have a far-reaching influence on the progress, of education 
in India, and just because he was aware of that he, did 
not allow himself to forget that the East India Company 
had always to keep an eye upon its shareholders. Thus 
it is that he conjoins comprehensive plans with assur- 
ances that the Company’s funds would not be subjected 
to any severe strain, and that indeed economies might 
easily be effected. There is no surer way even in our own 
times to block an educational project than tp represent 
it as making heavy demands on public funds.. Then, for 
another thing, while Duff felt strongly that the State 
was spending large sums on oriental colleges without 
any corresponding benefit to oriental; scholarship, a posh 
tion in which he stood by no means alone, he suggested, a 
service which these colleges might render to vernacular 
learning, and by the rendering of which,: they might 
greatly help the cause 6f education. * In ’doing this he 
voices afresh his unfailing concern for the ' advancement 
of the education of the masses through their own mother 
tongues. Further, he draws attention to' a point which 
was in danger of being ‘forgotten, namely that educa- 
tion had raised 1 up from among the people of India those 
who were perfectly competent to undertake the manage- 
ment of educational institutions. And! ~ he presses* upon 
Government its responsibility for the recognition off this 
fact and of w T hat follows from it, the relinquishment bv 
Government of its function as a manager whenff&re 
are -Indian non-official managers to take its place. And 
lastly, we cannot but’ note, if we compare what Duff 
said in his evidence before Parliament with what; is laid 
down in the Despatch issued by the -East India Com- 
pany in 1854,"' some account of which is given in the 
following Chapter, how largely Duff’s proposals anti- 
cipated, perhaps it, might be truer to say helped to 
mould, the main ^provisions of that Despatch. In a 
rather remarkable- way Duff contrived to bring together 
so much in one . statement: tfi^t -it , embraced not only the 
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more important elements of the contribution made by 
Bengal to the formation of an educational policy, but 
also introduced ideas of his own which stimulated 
thought and led to action, even though it was not the 
action which he would himself have advocated. The 
general system of aid for which he pleaded became the 
foundation on which the educational policy of the 
Despatch rests. The universities which he desired to 
see incorporated had their place in the scheme set forth 
in the Despatch, and were actually established within 
four years of the time when he submitted his evidence. 
He proposed that public revenues should be released for 
education, and this was done in the Despatch according 
to a plan which did justice to vernacular instruction 
as well as to Oriental and English learning. The im- 
portance and value of non-official managements to 
which he directs attention received their due recog- 
nition in the .statement of official policy which the 
Despatch embodies. And the principle of religious neu- 
trality was the answer of the Company to Duff’s plea 
for the introduction of the Bible into the classes of 
Government colleges. When Duff spoke, the point had 
been reached when practice alone no longer sufficed. 
Definite policy was called for. And within a year the 
enunciation of that policy had been definitely formu- 
lated. 
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VI. Contribution s Towards a Policy 

35. Provincial Activities .— In some such way as the 
preceding sections have indicated did the different as- 
pects and forms of educational practice take their rise, 
some in this province, some in that, according as cir- 
cumstances of time and place called them forth. And 
having risen they took, like streams, their separate 
courses, till at last in 1854 they united to form’ the one 
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great flow of educational policy which then began to 
make its way through every part of the land. Madras 
showed voluntary effort at work on behalf of education, 
and this effort, aided by Government, steadily increas- 
ing the diffusion of knowledge. It showed attention 
given by private individuals and philanthropic bodies to | 
the education of the masses in their own languages, and 
official and non-official agencies combining in that ser- 
vice of higher education which brought East and West 
into fruitful contact. It showed also that if there is 
to be real progress there must be well qualified teachers 
and an educational policy which is not subject to fre- 
quent change or sudden reversal. In Bombay em- 8 
phasis w r as placed on the advantage which comes from 
the co-operation between public and private effort on 
behalf of education, on the value of trained teachers, 
and on the benefit of good inspectors. Emphasis was 
also placed upon the responsibility of Government for 
the initiation of educational activity, and for the most 
effective employment of its finances in the endeavour 
to advance education. And finally emphasis .was laid 
upon the benefits which would accrue to education from 
local combination in town and country. The North- 1 
Western Provinces saw a general system of popular 
education through the vernaculars initiated and success- 
fully maintained, with features that had much in com- 
mon with both, the grant-in-aid system and the local 
board system of later date. Bengal declared itself 
officially in favour of a comprehensive system of educa- 
tion, but resolved to confine itself to the first instalment 
of that scheme , namely higher’ education through the 
medium .of English. Into this ; it threw its strength, 
and it. was of opinion that its limited funds would be 
used to. best advantage by such restriction of its endear- v 
o s ut;s. It was prepared to give assistance to agencies \ 
■wlffch devoted themselves to the spread of education 
through the medium of the vernaculars, but a policy 
regulating the manner of this . assistance had yet to be 
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formulated. A scheme for the development of education 
among the masses of the population by the employment 
and improvement of indigenous schools and methods 
was regarded as impracticable in existing conditions; 

J but a proposal for the establishment of a university 
i found a considerable measure of support. 

36. Principles Involved . — As we look through the 
educational activities which w T ere at work in the differ- 
ent provinces from 1785 to 1854 we see one or two 
lines of action emerging, tentatively as it were to begin 
V with, and then receiving fuller recognition and more 
^ constant employment as time goes on, and their useful- 
ness becomes apparent. It is worth while noting some 
of these, for we shall come upon them again, when the 
lines of action having been tested and approved take . 
their place as principles of declared policy. One of the 
most important of these is the very gradual realization by 
the State of its responsibility for seeing to the education 
of the people. This has to w T ait till 1854 for its definite 
avowal; but the idea was there a generation before that 
and was not without effect on State activity. Then 
there is, though it is only faintly, a recognition of the 
fact that, if the State has a responsibility for education, 
it has a responsibility also for seeing that facilities for 
education are provided, that teachers are trained, and 
that work done is subjected to fitting scrutiny and fur- 
nished with appropriate counsel. Further, in a some- 
what hesitating way, there is brought forward the 
thought of a large scheme of education; hesitating, for 
it is hardly presented before attention is concentrated 
officially on a small one. There is consideration of, I 

but no definite conclusion with regard to, the task 1 

which Government itself can undertake and the work i 

| which can be carried on by others. It is not clear 1 

I whether education is to be the heritage of all or the 1 

privilege of a few. There is doubt as to what place 
should be given to indigenous factors and what place 


ito those which are drawn from regions beyond. But, 
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with all the uncertainty and hesitation, action tends in 
the direction of a combination of agencies as likely to- 
be most effective, and towards a comprehensive scheme 
of education where the needs of none will be over- 
looked. The line of action, however, can hardly be 
described as a straight line; it is when the declaration 
of 1854 is reached that we see whither it has been tend- 
ing. Then, again, there seems to be a growing agree- 
ment as to the most satisfactory way of employing the 
financial resources of the State on behalf of education; 
in a practical way it is acknowledged that aid given to 
non-official agencies constitute^ a wise use of public 
revenues, and that it leads to a spread of education 
which goes beyond what the State by any agency that 
was purely its own could accomplish. And bound up. 
with this is the idea that aid may be administered in 
more ways than one; it may help the efforts of private 
individuals and bodies, or it may supplement the com- 
bined efforts of those who reside in a particular locality. 
A generation and more has to pass before the impli- 
cations of these ideas are fully realized and appreciated. 
And finally there is the question of the relation between 
education and religion, asked, considered in some of its 
aspects, found to lead to difference of opinion, and left 
unanswered. But just because it had received no 
answer it was waiting at the end of the period with 
which we are dealing for the enunciation of a principle 
that would reconcile the claims of religious education 
and the obligation of the State to maintain the position 
of religious neutrality. In 1854 such a principle found 
a place in the declaration of official policy. 

37. Preparation issues in Policy . — Actual conditions 
extending over a period of seventy years had set minds, 
thinking deeply on the subject of education and its many 
aspects. Issues had become clearer in the course of 
that time, difficulties had been faced, plans had been 
formed, practice had been placed on a surer footing. 
By the end of the period it was evident that haphazard 
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action was as little appropriate in the field of education 
as it had become in the growing field of administration. 
Those who devoted themselves to the cause of educa- 
tion saw that a certain body of principles had been dis- 
closed, and that in the course of much -testing they had 
proved their worth. The interests of India’s youth de- 
manded that these principles should not be lost, rather 
that they should become the vitalizing power of a com- 
prehensive educational policy in the benefits of which 
the whole country would share. With the publication 
of the 1854 Despatch there came the satisfaction of this 
demand. 


* , CHAPTER II 

Statement of the Policy 

I. Documents to be Considered 

1. The period of preparation extended over some 
seventy years. It was a long time, but it was a time 
exceedingly well spent. In the course of it, educational 
effort and practice had wrought lasting benefit to India, 
and at the end of it there emerged a policy on which 
Indian education still rests as on a foundation well and 
truly laid! That policy is first stated in the Despatch 
which the Directors of the East India Company for- 
warded to the Governor-General on the 19th July 1854. 
When the Crown had taken the place of the Company 
‘the principles and policy of the Despatch of 1854 were 
re-affirmed by that of 1859’, one of the first despatches 
sent out by the Secretary of State for India, x^ still 
fuller statement of policy made almost thirty years later 
is to be found in the Report of the Indian Education 
Commission published in 1883. And the list of official 
documents is completed by two Resolutions of the 
Government of India on Educational Policy, the first 
issued on the 11th March 1904, and the second on the 
21st February 1913. Before the end of the decade in 
which the latter document appeared the Government of 
India Act had been passed, and education had become 
mainly a transferred subject, under the control of re- 
sponsible Ministers in the various provinces. How 
policy has been affected by that Act we shall see when 
we come to Chapter IY. In the meantime the five 
documents which we have mentioned claim our atten- 
tion, both because of their value when the responsibility 
for an educational policy rested with the Government of 
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India, and also because of what they mean to the whole 
of India now T that this responsibility rests with each 
individual Province. 

II. The Despatch of 1854 

2. Origin of the Despatch . — The whole question of 
education came under consideration when the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company was being 
discussed in 1853. As a result of that discussion it 
became obvious that the time was ripe for a definite 
advance. But there was no little uncertainty as to 
what the nature of that advance should be. Even Sir 
Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, who was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, was in doubt as to the 
proper course. He wrote to Lord Dalhousie, then 
Governor-General, ‘asking his advice, as he ’.confessed to 
being “a good deal at sea on education’ V . Little by- 
little the line of advance became clearer, and the result 
was the Despatch on education, sometimes spoken of 
as the Halifax Despatch, which was issued in July 1854. 
The oftener one reads this document the more difficult 
is it to believe that it has attained the age of well nigh 
fourscore years. It is essentially a modern document. 
It provides for nothing less than a comprehensive 
scheme of national education in India. 

3. Object in Vieio . — The Despatch quickly states the 
reason for its promulgation. The Directors of the East 
India Company, through the legislation of 1853, have 
once again had ‘the responsible trust of the Government 
of India placed in their hands’. And in their desire 
to discharge this trust the Directors recognize that it 
is one of their most sacred duties to supply to the people 
of India ‘those vast material and moral blessings which 
flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge’. 
What they have in view, they tell us, is a ‘general 
scheme of Indian education’. For education, they be- 
lieve, stimulates ‘intellectual fitness, raises the moral 
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character of those who partake of its advantages’, pro- 
vides the State with those to whom may be assigned 
/offices of trust’, and has a most intimate connexion 
with ‘the well-being of the people’. Education, then, 
as they conceive it, and as they wish it to be imparted, 
is closely related to life and conduct. It may be said J 
to be marked, so far as the Despatch indicates, by three 
features; and in the light of what has gone before no less 
than of what was to follow, each of these has a signi- 
ficance on which we do well to dwell. To begin with, 
the education which the Directors have in view is one 
which brings the Indian mind into contact with ‘the , 
arts, science, philosophy, and literature’ of the west, i 
Secondly, the education for which the State becomes 
responsible is not intended for a minority, not merely . 
for those who have a knowledge of English and seek 
to pursue higher studies, but for all, whatever their 
grade may be, who wish to benefit by the acquisition 
of knowledge. And third, it is an education which is 
to be conveyed not only through English but also 
through the medium of the mother tongues of the 
peoples of India. 1 

4. Three Features of that Object . — In the three * 
respects which have been mentioned the Despatch, as 
it were, rectifies certain defects of the past and sets up 
an aim that is still being striven after. Eor one thing 
the education which the Directors have in view is not 
an instrument for separating India from its past; it is 
intended to be a meeting place of cultures. The signi- 
ficance of this has come to be realized, and even so still 
only partially, within recent years. And Indian edu- 
cation has suffered through the tardiness of its recog- 
nition. For another thing, it is a complete system of 
education which the Directors contemplate. They ac- ^ 
knowledge the claims of Oriental philosophy and of ^ 
learning through the classical languages of India. They ' 
note with satisfaction the high attainments of some of ; 
the people of India in' English literature and European ; 
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science. In both cases, however, the benefits of these 
studies, they remark, ‘have been confined to but a small 
number of persons’. What the Directors wish to see 
is education becoming the possession of all ‘the people 
I of India in their different spheres of life’. They pledge 
' f > themselves to promote elementary as well as higher edu- 
cation. The balance of the past is thus redressed. In 
the third place, while they recognize the great value 
of English as a means of opening the mind of India to 
a wide field of important knowledge they place the 
\ greatest emphasis on the part which the vernacular 
languages must play in a general educational scheme, 
‘We do not deny’, say the Directors, ‘the value in many 
respects of the mere faculty of speaking and writing 
English, but we fear that a tendency has been created 
in these districts unduly to neglect the study of the 
# vernacular languages. It is neither our aim nor desire 
to substitute the English language for the vernacular 
dialects of the country. We have always been most 
sensible of the importance of the use of the languages 
which alone are understood by the great mass of the 
I population. It is indispensable, therefore, that in any 
general system of education, the English language 
should be taught where there is demand for it; bub such 
instruction should always be combined with a careful 
attention to the study of the vernacular language of the 
district, and with such general instruction as can be 
conveyed through that language’. In this discriminat- 
ing manner is an old controversy settled and the method 
for the future marked out. From what shoals would 
the education of India have been saved, to what achieve- 
ments would it by this time have attained, had these 
three features of the Despatch received adequate atten- 
tion during the past seventy years. 

; f 5. Control . — But if a general system of education is 
to be introduced there must be administrative machi- 
nery, and the Despatch proceeds to describe what that 
machinery is to be. The former Boards and Councils 
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of Education are to be abolished and in their place 
there is to be created in every Province an Education 
Department. An officer is to be appointed ‘specially 
charged with the business connected with education,, 
and immediately responsible to Government for its, con- 
duct’. Thus was established the office of Director of 
Public Instruction in each province. Under these 
Directors there is to be ‘a sufficient number of qualified 
inspectors’ whose duties are to be’ of a twofold nature. 
In the first place they are to report on the state of 
schools and colleges inspected; and in the second place 
they are ‘by their advice to aid the managers and school- 
masters in conducting colleges and schools of every de- 
scription throughout the country’. It is specially laid 
down that the positions of educational officers are to be 
filled by those best fitted to occupy them, to whatever 
race they may belong, c . 

6. Universities . — The Despatch then goes on to out- 
line the educational machinery which is to be set in 
motion. Eirst, Universities; are to be 'incorporated so 
as to ‘encourage a regular and liberal course of educa- 
tion’, and the University of London is to be taken as 
their model. But not in any slavish sense.: The Uni- 
versity, administered by a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor,, 
and Fellows, is to consist of a numbef of affiliated col- 
leges. And while the universities are ‘not. so much to 
be in themselves places of instruction as to test the 
value of education obtained elsewhere’, the student^ 
who - appear for their degrees are to be students of these 
affiliated colleges , and will have to produce certificates 
of having pursued a regular course of study for a given 
time. ;.T.hus from the very first the Indian universities 
were not constituted so as to be merely examining 
bodies. They were to work through their colleges, and 
the certificates of these colleges, were awarded to those 
whose conduct was satisfactory and who had undergone 
a specified course, of study under competent teachers. 
And. as if to mark the distinction between the Indian 
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universities and examining universities with still greater 
emphasis the Despatch states that ‘it will be advisable 
to institute in connexion with the universities profes- 
sorships for the proposes of the delivery of lectures in 
various branches of learning’. It is teaching univer- 
sities that are aimed at. 

7. Colleges and Higher Education. — Secondly, as 
regards the affiliated colleges any management will be 
acceptable provided the college satisfies the university 
of its ability to 'afford the requisite course of study’. 
And to make sure that the best standards are maintain- 
ed the affiliated colleges are to be regularly visited by 
Government inspectors. It is further laid down that 
their course of study is to include ‘a careful cultivation 
of the vernacular languages’. But colleges and insti- 
tutions of higher education are not to have anything like 
exclusive care bestowed upon them, as has sometimes 
been the case. Such a policy, say the Directors, pro- 
vides ‘the means of acquiring a very high degree of edu- 
cation for a small number’, and for a number who are 
in the main ‘both able and willing to bear a considerable 
part at least of the cost of their education’. There 
must therefore be such a distribution of public funds as 
will prevent an undue amount being expended on 
higher education. 

8. Emphasis on Mass Education . — How is this to 
be done? By spending far more than has yet been 
done on the education of the great mass of the people, 
those whose education has been ‘too much neglected’, 
and who by their own unaided efforts are ‘utterly in- 
capable of obtaining any education worthy of the 
name’. For this purpose there must be opened a large 
number of schools, all of them regularly and carefully 
inspected, and with the most satisfactory staff that can 
be obtained. And scholarships will be provided by the 
State so as to enable capable pupils to rise from the 
lowest to the highest stages of education. One point in 
the treatment of this subject deserves special atten- 
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articulated system reaching from the most elementary 

o the most advanced form of education, a system that 
is to be within the reach of all. 

9. System of Grants -in- Aid. —Is it possible for 
Government to provide a comprehensive system of edu- 
cation such as this? To this question the Directors 
return the only answer which they could give, and the 
only answer which can still be given. Nothing is more 
obvious than ‘the impossibility of Government alone 
omg all that must be done in order to provide adequate 
means for the education of the people of India’. What 
then is to be done? The answer is: ‘Combine with 
the_ agency of the Government the aid which may be 
derived from the exertions and liberality of the educat- 
ed and wealthy natives of India and of other benevolent 
A x? d th , is association of all agencies is to be 
effected by the adoption of the system of grants-in-aid. 
Dy this means which will draw ‘support from local 
resources in addition to contributions from the State 
mor ® rap i d progress of education’ will be achieved 
than wouid follow from a mere increase of expenditure 

aianLcTw ’ ^ P ° ssesses the ad »nal 

advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes, hhich is 
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of itself of no mean importance to the well-being of a 
nation’. 

10. Conditions of Grant . — These grants it is pro- 
posed to give to schools and colleges which satisfy 
Government as to the stability of their management, 
which impart a good secular education, which are open 
to Government inspection, and which ‘agree to any 
conditions which may be laid down for the regulation 
of such grants’. Further, their allocation is ‘based on 
an entire abstinence from interference with the religi- 
ous instruction conveyed in the school assisted’. The 
amount of grant sanctioned will depend on the report 
of the inspectors who are to take ‘no notice whatsoever 
of religious doctrines which may be taught in any 
school’. It will also depend on the ‘funds at the dis- 
posal of Government’, a proviso which is in theory un- 
impeachable, but to which in practice not a few diffi- 
culties have attached. 

11. The Educational System Looked Forward to . — 
The Directors leave us in no doubt as to what seems to 
them the ultimate method by which the education of 
India is to be overtaken. ‘We desire’, they say, ‘to see 
local management under Government inspection and 
assisted by grants-in-aid taken advantage of wherever 
it is possible to do so, and that no Government colleges 
or schools should be founded, for the future, in any dis- 
trict where a sufficient number of institutions exists, 
capable, with assistance from the State, of supplying 
the local demand for education. . . We look forward 
to the time when any general system of ' education en- 
tirely provided by Government may be; discontinued, 
with the gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid, 
and when many of the existing Government institu- 
tions, especially' those of the higher order, may be 
safely closed or transferred to the management of local 
bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State’. 
This was written before ‘local bodies’ as we understand 
the term had been established; thirty years were to 
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elapse before legislation was to call them into being. 
When the Directors spoke of ‘local bodies’ they meant 
‘one or more persons, such as private persons, voluntary 
subscribers, or the trustees of endow r ments, who will 
undertake the general superintendence of the school and:** 
be answerable for its permanence for some given time’. 
In other words, what they had in mind was the only 
form of local management which existed in their time, 
that of private agencies. But now that municipal and. 
local boards have been brought into being and possess- 
statutory powers enabling them to maintain and manage 
schools, the position of the Directors takes on an added 
significance. The local management to which they 
looked forward as taking the place of w 7 hat was purely 
governmental is no longer restricted to the private . local 
management of which alone they had experience. It 
embraces now that statutory local management which 
has become so marked a feature of educational develop- 
ment. Thus the conception of the Directors has become 
enriched by the passage of years; their anticipation 
stands forth as an ideal. It is the ideal of a system of 
education uniting local and private managements in a 
common service , under the . control of the State which 
aids- them financially, guides them administratively, and 
counsels them by its inspecting agency. It is an ideal 
which is being realized, which is capable of speedy 
realization, and with the steady realization of which the 
welfare of the education of India is intimately bound 
up. 

12. The Encouragement of Education . — A number 
of means of encouraging education are mentioned, for 
the Despatch thinks of the State as a power that en- 
courages. Among these means are the award of 
scholarships to deserving pupils, the grant of training 
allowances to those with a capacity for imparting know- 
ledge, the provision of facilities for those who have a 
bent for professional education, the setting up of normal 
.schools, and (though this is expressed in very guarded 
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language) the prospect of positions under Government. 
And the improvement which the public services owe to. 
the introduction of a system of education are dwelt on 
at some length. That the Directors were wide awake 
to those parts of the system which required special care 
may be gathered from the fact that they devote separate 
paragraphs to the importance of practical education, 
Muhammadan education, and the education of women. 
All these are to receive encouragement. 

13. Religious Neutrality . — Passages of the Despatch 
quoted in the preceding paragraphs bring * out very 
plainly what, in the opinion of the Directors, is meant 
by the religious neutrality of the State so far as educa- 
tional institutions under non-departmental management 
are concerned. It implies that religious instruction may 
be given in these schools and colleges, but that the 
State takes no official cognizance of it. What ‘ it means 
in connexion with institutions under the management 
of the State is expressed no less clearly in the following 
sentences of the Despatch. ‘Considerable misappre- 
hension appears to exist as to our views with respect 
to religious instruction in the Government institutions. 
These institutions were founded for the benefit of the 
whole population of India; and in order to effect their 
object, it was and is indispensable that the education 
eonveyed in them should be exclusively secular. The 
Bible is, we understand, placed in the libraries of the 
schools and colleges and the pupils are able freely to 
consult it. This is as it should be; and, moreover, we- 
have no desire to prevent or discourage any explanations 
which the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from 
the masters upon' the subject of the Christian religion 
provided that such information be given out of school 
hours. Such instruction being entirely voluntary on 
both sides, it is necessary, in order to prevent the 
slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to make 
use of the influence of Government for the purpose of 
proselytism, that no notice shall be taken of it by the 
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inspectors in their periodical visits 5 . It will be noted 
that this interpretation of ‘religious neutrality* has been 
adopted so that the State may be free from even the im- 
putation of proselytism. And by proselytism is clearly 
meant, as the context shows, using education as a means 
of propagating Christianity. Bather than expose them- 
selves to the charge of being agents of the Christian 
faith the Directors preferred that the education given 
in the schools and colleges for which they were directly 
responsible should be ‘exclusively secular*. The times 
did not lend themselves to a full consideration of all 
that is involved in the concept of neutrality. Opposing 
positions had found vigorous advocates, and strong feel- 
ings had been aroused. In the circumstances the word- 
ing of the Despatch was probably the most satisfactory 
that could be devised; and certainly it was adopted only 
after much consultation and deliberation. It is easy 
for us to say now that it might quite conceivably have 
been different had ‘proselytism’ been looked at in an- 
other light, or had the full implication of an ‘exclusively 
secular’ education been realized. It was not so easy 
then. 

14. Conclusion of the Despatch . — With a summary 
of what has been actually accomplished in the various 
provinces, and a statement of what is now called for, 
the Despatch closes. ‘The higher classes’, it says, ‘will 
now be gradually called upon to depend more upon 
themselves; and your attention has been more especially 
directed to the education of the middle and lower classes, 
both by the establishment of fitting schools for this 
purpose and by means of a careful encouragement of 
the native schools which exist, and have existed from 
time immemorial, in every village, and none of which 
perhaps cannot, jn some degree, be made available to 
the end we have in view’. The Directors are under no 
illusions as to the likelihood of sudden or phenomenal 
results following the inauguration of the policy .which 
they have enunciated. ‘To imbue a vast and ignorant 
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population’, they say, ‘with a general desire for know- 
ledge, and to take advantage of that desire when excited 
to improve the means for diffusing education amongst 
t them, must be a work of many years; which by the 
blessing of Divine Providence may largely conduce to 
^ the moral and intellectual improvement of the mass 
of the people of India’. They have sown what they 
believe to be good seed; the harvest will come in due 
season . 

15. Significance of the Despatch . — Such are the 
main features of this remarkable document. It has 
been called ‘the magna charta of English education in 
India’, but it is much more than that. It is the 
magna charta of Indian education. It is the proclama- 
tion by the State that it has definitely assumed a new' 
responsibility, that of providing the people of India with 
every grade of education, and of encouraging that edu- 
cation with all the resources at its command. It supplies 
the means w T hereby w T hat is best in indigenous educa- 
tion may be conserved and fostered, and w T hereby it 
may also be brought into contact with what is best in 
education that comes from beyond the confines of India. 
It puts into the hands of the country a system so well 
articulated that the capable child has it in his power to 
rise in the most natural way from the most elementary 
to the most advanced form of education. It enlists all 
managements in a united conflict with illiteracy and 
welcomes them as joint contributors to a common 
cause. It shows how a national scheme, wide in its 
sweep and heavy in its demands, may be brought with- 
in the financial capacity of the country. And it pro- 
vides the people of India with an organization which 
gives unity to education without robbing it of elasticity, 
which establishes control but does not dethrone free- 
dom, and which opens the way to a good secular edu- 
cation and at the same time makes it possible for edu- 
cation, when it is so desired, to be combined with 
moral and religious teaching. 
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IIIl The Despatch of 1859 

16. Reasons for the Despatch.— In 1859 a Despatch 
concerning education was sent to the Government of 
India. It emanates from the newly appointed Secre- 
tary of State for India. For the old regime is over, the 
despatches of the Court of Directors are ended, and 
the change is reflected in the language and general atti- 
tude of the. communication. Though but slightly 
shorter than the Despatch of 1854 it differs from it in 
several ways. It is less a declaration, than a review, 
of policy. How comes it that this Despatch follows so 
quickly on the heels of its predecessor? For one reason 
because the doings of 1857 have set all men who have 
anything to do with India a-thinking. Have the’ 
methods of the past in government, in administration, 
in outlook, been such as they ought to have been? And 
then, as was inevitable, the question suggested itself. 
Has Education had anything to do with what has hap- 
pened? The Secretary of State would like to be sure 
on that point; So far as' he himself has been able to 
go into the matter he has received no evidence which 
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connects education with revolt. At the same time edu-. 
cation always means change, and change excites sus- 
picion. Yet all that that seems to indicate is that the 
methods of advancing education might have to be modi- 
fied, not that the efforts to spread education should be 
suspended. He would be glad if the Government of 
India would investigate this point and let him have : 
their opinion on it. That is one reason for the Des- 
patch. 

17. Justification of Former Despatch . — There is 
another reason. The Secretary of State has to be surer, 
that he is right in pursuing the educational policy which 
w T as laid down by the East India Company in 1854. If 
there is anything defective ini it, now is the time to set 
it right. So he has put before himself the question : 
Has there been that ‘improvement and far wider ex- 
tension of education both English and vernacular' 
which it was the object of the 1854 Despatch to pro- 
mote? And he sees good reason, he tells us, to answ r er 
this in the affirmative. He recounts what has hap- 
pened. Education departments have been created , 
inspecting staffs have been organized, universities have 
been incorporated, many affiliated colleges have been 
opened, secondary schools under Government manage- 
ment have been well attended, and the number of those 
under private management has been increased. As 
regards elementary education ‘if it must be admitted 
that, previously to 1854, the subject of vernacular edu- 
cation had not received in every part of India the full 
amount of attention which it merited, there can be no> 
doubt that since the wishes of the Home Authorities 
have been so plainly declared the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Education acting # under the orders of the 
several governments have salted no pains to bring into 
operation, throughout the districts entrusted to their 
superintendence , such measures as appeared most likely 
to place within the reach of the general population 
the means of obtaining the education suited to their 
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circumstances in life*. Marked advance, then, has been 
made, and this has all taken place between July 1854 
and April 1859. 

18. The Grant System and Secondary Education . — 
But there is a third reason for the issue of this Despatch. 
Some doubts have been cast upon the advisability of 
advancing education by means of the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem. And the Secretary of State has found it neces- 
sary to go into this matter and to satisfy himself 
regarding the facts. He finds that so far as English 
and . Anglo-vernacular schools are concerned the grant- 
in-aid system has been a distinct success, drawing forth 
private enterprise, increasing the number of schools, 
and enlisting the active efforts of communities in the 
spread of education. There can be no doubt as to the 
stimulating effect of the system on the progress of 
secondary education. 

19. The Grant System and Elementary Education . 

In the field of elementary education the Secretary of 

State is not so sure as to the suitability of the grant- 
in-aid system. Prom what he tells us in the Despatch 
he has not much evidence on which to go. One inspec- 
tor in Bengal has come to the conclusion, evidently on 
a priori grounds, that ‘it was vain to hope to base any 
general scheme of popular education at least in the 
greater part of Bengal on the grant-in-aid system under 
the prescribed rules . To the same conclusion another 
inspector was driven on a posteriori grounds. And a 
Bombay educational officer has a sad story to tell of 
discouragements with which he has met and of the 
amount of time he has lost in the endeavour to promote 
aided education. ; The picture which certain officials 
have drawn of themselves and which the Secretary of 
State has framed in this Despatch is that of men full 
of desire to give effect to the provisions of 1854, be- 
seeching people to contribute of their resources towards 
education, realizing that there were people then, as 
there are now, who see very little in education, meeting 
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as we unfortunately still meet those who give their j 

promise but fail to" redeem it, and finding themselves j 

in danger of losing their position as Government ser- j 

* vams in the undignified role of importunate beggars. ; 

* It is a pathetic picture, but hardly one on which to rest j 

* a change of policy. Yet, strangely enough, that is j 

what the Secretary of State feels not a little inclined to 

do. 

20, Position of the Secretary of State . — Here is 
what he says. ‘On the whole, Her Majesty's Govern- 

* ment can entertain little doubt that the grant-in-aid 
system, as hitherto in force, is unsuited to the supply of 
vernacular education to the masses of the population; 
and it appears to them, so far as they have been able 

to form an opinion, that the means of elementary edu- j 

cation, should be provided by the direct instrumentality I 

of the officers of Government according to some one of 
plans in operation in Bengal and the North-Western 1 

Provinces or by such modification of those schemes as 1 

may commend itself to the several local governments as | 

best suited to the circumstances of different localities. 
Assuming that the task of providing the means of ele- 
mentary vernacular education for those who are unable 
to procure it for themselves is to be undertaken by the 
State, they are strongly of opinion that the officers of 
the Department of Education should be relieved from 
the onerous and invidious task of soliciting contributions 
from the classes whose means, for the most part, are 
extremely limited, and whose appreciation of the advan- 
tages of education does not dispose them to make sacri- 
fices for obtaining if. It is an interesting paragraph. 

The Secretary of State is far from sure as to what he 
ought to do. The only thing he is certain about is that 
educational officials should not be sent round with the 
hat. And in that position he has our sympathy. On 
the general question, however, he seems to be drawn 
in two directions. On the one hand there., was the 
natural feeling of a Government department that it 
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would rather work entirely through its own agency. On 
the other hand there was a natural hesitation as to the 
advisability of departing entirely from a policy which 
had been in existence for less than a quinquennium and 
which, during that short and troubled time, had done 
on the whole remarkable things. So the best that he 
could do was to state what the Government thought 
'so far as they had been able to form an opinion’, and 
to ask for fuller information. A comprehensive review 
was at the time impossible. 

21. Indian Official Opinion . — This was fully recog- 
nized by those who had to do with the administration 
of education in India. Much interest would attach to 
a narrative of the considerations which led to the issue 
of this Despatch and of the official comments that were 
made on it when it was issued. This would not be 
difficult to compile, for there is a considerable corres- 
pondence on the subject. But we must content our- 
selves with three quotations that bear on the matter. 
When about a year before the Despatch was written 
the views of the President of the Board of Control and 
of the Court of Directors were communicated to the 
Government of Bengal, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion of that Province prepared a few notes and the 
Lieutenant-Governor wrote a Minute on the subject. 
The former expresses surprise at any thought of 
change when the system which it was thought to change 
had been in operation for so short a time. 'The letters 
and other documents’ , he says, 'relate to a period of 
about two and a half years. Surely it is not to be ex- 
pected. that in so short a period the good hoped for from 
a new system of national education can be made patent 
to the world. This is almost as if a husbandman were 
to complain two or three weeks after sowing time that 
he had been put to a great expense for seed and had got 
no return for it-.’ The Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute 
which bears the date of the 1st October 1858 is very 
incisive. This is a part of what he says as to the dis- 
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satisfaction expressed by the Court of Directors regard- 
ing the working of the grant-in-aid system. It has 
been found that what is denominated in the Despatch 
of 1854 “the great mass of the people” is not likely 
l to be reached by the present system; the Eules appar- 

7 ently presuming greater general interest in the advance- 

ment of their inferiors than really exists among the 
wealthy classes of Natives, and larger contributions to 
the Schools than can be afforded by "‘the masses” 
fei themselves, or are likely to be given for them by their 

more competent countrymen’. In other words, it is 
the Rules under which the system is administered that 
are defective not the system itself. And anyone who 
looks, for instance, at the rules laid down by the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay in 1858 will have little difficulty 
in realizing that greater encouragement required to be 
held out even to those who most eagerly desired to 
establish elementary schools. If now we turn to what 
took place in the presidency of Madras after the 
Despatch had been received, we find a very full ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the Director of Public 
Instruction in that province. Here is an extract from 
his letter of the 24th September 1859 in which he con- 
siders the terms of the Despatch. ‘It is within the last 
four years that any extended measures have been 
carried out by Government for the instruction of those 
classes who have the requisite means and leisure for 
going beyond the rudiments of learning; and the period 
during which the grant-in-aid system has been practi- 
cally in operation is still shorter. Moreover, owing to 
various causes, the system has had as yet but little 
scope to develop itself. It is only within the past year 
that anything like an adequate provision of funds has 
been sanctioned for the purpose of extending it, and 
this provision, owing to the necessities of the State, has 
been again reduced. For these reasons, I would 
recommend that for the present no measure should be 
adopted which would be incompatible with the eventual 
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application of the grant-in-aid system to providing ele- 
mentary education for the mass of the population, and 
that adequate funds should he furnished for extending 
it under the rules now in force in the presidency. At 
the same time, I see no reason why the experiment of 
a special rate should not be tried in one or more dis- 
tricts in which there is no immediate prospect of its 
interfering with the extension of the grants-in-aid sys- 
tem’. That is to say, it is the financial support from 
Government which is defective not the system itself. 
Thus what we find from these statements is that in 
some provinces it is the rules under which the grant-in- 
aid system has been set up that are at fault, in others 
it is the amount of aid given to the system by the State. 
It is the mode of administering the system, not the 
system itself/ that needs to be dealt with. What these 
opinions make unmistakably clear is that, in the view 
of responsible officers, there is rio desire for change, 
but that if there is to be a change it should be in the 
way of giving the grant-in-aid system the chance which 
it has not yet received. They also make it clear why 
the Secretary of State, after receiving the information 
asked for, made no alteration on the policy of 1854. 

2*2. Significance of the Despatch . — At the same 
time the Despatch has a significance which is some- 
times entirely missed. This significance cannot but be 
missed if, for example, the despatch is regarded as ad- 
vocating the position that the grant-in-aid system 
should not be employed for the spread of education 
among the masses of the people. The efficacy of the 
system is abundantly recognized by the Despatch in 
the field of higher education, and when it expresses 
doubts as to. its efficacy in the field of elementary edu- 
cation it hesitates not with regard to the system in 
general but, as the wording of the Despatch makes it 
perfectly plain, with regard to ‘the grant-in-aid system 
as hitherto in force’. That is a most important quali- 
fication, and herein lies the special significance of the 
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Despatch. What is defective in the system ‘as hither- 
to in force’? First, it has not been made attractive 
enough ; second, it has not been made to apply to organ- 
J ized local effort. These are the two aspects in which, 

| as the Despatch reveals, the system, .so far as it ha-s 

been brought into actual operation, has fallen short. 

. It has not been attractive enough, and so educational 
officials have had to .spend much time which could have 
been more fruitfully employed otherwise in beseeching 
fe individuals to take advantage of the system. What was 
needed was not this, but grants so generously allocated 
as to make their acceptance a privilege of which an 
ever increasing number would gladly avail themselves. 
The grants and their mode of allocation were such as 
to lead to a great expansion of secondary education, 
but not such as to operate in that way where the educa- 
tion of the masses was concerned. What was required 
was the putting into force of a grant-in-aid system 
which would meet the situation as the system which 
had been ‘hither to in force’ had proved unable to do. 
If the Secretary of State had stressed this point he 
would have done a great service to elementary educa- 
tion. Elementary education needs to be fostered; and 
the system which the State had called into being was 
so worked that it failed in this essential respect. And 
after seventy years we have only to look at the grants 
assigned to one class of educational agencies to realize 
that what was a defect in 1859, and was hindering the 
advance of elementary education then, remains a defect 
in 1980 and hinders the advance of elementary edu- 
cation even mow. The Secretary of State had good 
reason to be doubtful about the grant-in-aid system ‘as 
hitherto in force’. It had not been made sufficiently 
attractive to ensure the general advance of education 
among the great mass of the people. But there was 
another reason why the Secretary of State might 
hesitate- with regard to the system ' of grant-in-aid as 
then in force. He might justifiably doubt whether as 
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administered it was wide enough in its sweep. Unfortu- 
nately when he sought to express this doubt, it seemed 
to him most natural to put it in the form of an oppo- 
sition. There was, in his view, the system of the 1854 
Despatch and the opposed system of Mr. Thomason. 
Would it not be best to regard the latter as the 
more satisfactory and to discard the former? Now 
there was another w r ay of looking at the matter, as 
was suggested by one of the official replies to the en- 
quiries instituted by the Despatch of 1859. This other 
way was to recognize that the two methods were 
complementary not opposed. Elementary education was 
capable of being advanced by the work of voluntary 
effort and by the work of local organizations. Both of 
them were required, and both because of their helping 
to supply a national need deserved encouragement at 
the hands of the State. Would it not then be the most 
natural way for the State not to discard the grant-in- 
aid method but only that method 'as hitherto in force’ ? 
If that were done then a far wider conception of the 
grant-in-aid method would take its place and supply the 
very thing that the country required. It would be 
passible to have a system of aid applicable not only to 
philanthropic bodies and persons who worked in the 
interests of education but also to groups of residents in 
a locality who agreed to tax themselves so as to pro- 
mote education within their area. Had this way of 
'looking at the matter been before the Secretary of State 
we may imagine that the last shred of hesitation that 
lingered in his mind as to the advisability of a grant- 
in-aid system for the promotion of elementary education 
would have entirely vanished. For he would' then have 
seen that what was calculated to advance the diffusion 
of education among the body of the people was. a system 
which linked together in the service of education private 
and local effort, and gave them both the benefit of 
generous assistance from the State. Instead of any 
doubts as to the advisability of the grant-in-aid system 
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there would have been recognition of its potentialities, 
and recommendation of its extension. Thus seventy 
years ago there would have been effected the operation 
of a comprehensive grant-in-aid system which would 
have brought unity where there is still too often oppo- 
sition, and concerted forward movement where there is 
still too much uncertain advance. But the possibilities 
of such a combination were not then realized and the 
opportunity w r as let slip. Elementary education has 
felt the effects of this ever since. 
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IV. The Indian Education Commission Report 
of 1883 

23. Appointment of the Commission . — No changes 
followed th© Despatch of 1859. It 'confirmed the policy 
of 1854, reviewed the progress made since that date, 
and advocated the adoption of further steps for the 
promotion of primary education’. And there the 
matter rested for twenty-three years. The first des- 
patch on education to be issued by the Secretary of 
State for India followed so quickly on the publication 
of the East India Company’s last despatch that five 
years did not separate them. But almost a quarter of 
a century was to be allowed to elapse before another 
survey of educational policy in India was taken in hand. 
On the 3rd of February 1882 the Government of India 
issued a resolution appointing an Education Commis- 
sion. Various considerations accounted for this step. 
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In 1871 the control of the Education Departments had 
been made over by the central government to the local 
governments. And the seventies were not well 
advanced before complaints began to be heard that there 
had been many departures from the avowed educational 
policy of the Government of India. Men and women 
actively interested in the education of India were 
becoming disheartened because the serious efforts which 
they were making to establish and maintain schools and 
colleges were not being encouraged by the State, and 
the cause of education was suffering. Then, the review 
of the situation which had been attempted in the 1859 
Despatch was based on admittedly insufficient inform- 
ation. Further, as the resolution appointing the Com- 
mission says, ‘In view of the facts that, since the 
measures set forth in the Despatch of 1854 came into 
operation', a full quarter of a century has elapsed, and 
that it is now ten years since the responsible direc- 
tion of the educational system was entrusted to the 
local governments, it appears to His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council that the time has come for 
instituting a more careful examination into the results 
attained, and into the working of the present arrange- 
ments, than has hitherto been attempted. The expe- 
rience of the past has shown that a more critical review 
or analysis of the returns and reports of the different 
provinces fails to impart a thoroughly satisfactory know- 
ledge of the actual state of things in the districts, and 
that there are many points which only an acquaintance 
with local circumstances can adequately estimate or 
explain 5 . The Commission consisted of twenty-one 
members. It began its sittings in India in 1882, and 
after collecting a vast amount of evidence laid its report 
before the Government of India in 1883. Its findings, 
except in regard to one or two minor matters where they 
thought no action was called for, were accepted by that 
Government in their Proceedings of the 23rd October 
1884. 
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•24. Arrangement of the Report . — The Report itself 
occupies 600 pages, the printing being a pleasure to the 
eyes and the paper such as to make the reader of present 
day reports envious. In the main volume, to which 
are attached several highly important volumes of evi- 
dence, the whole field is covered, with the exception 
of the general working of the universities, technical 
instruction, and European education, which by the 
terms of reference were definitely excluded from the 
investigation of the Commission. The review of what 
has been done as well as the presentation of the imme- 
diate situation is illuminating, the historical portion's 
are mines of information, and the recommendations for 
the future are numerous without being confusing, and 
far-reaching without being impracticable. The Report 
believes in Indian education, urges its extension, and 
suggests means whereby that extension may be brought 
about effectively and beneficially. It is certainly a 
matter for gratitude that the history of Indian education 
contains two such reports as that of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission and that of the Calcutta University 
Commission. There are twelve chapters in the Educa- 
tion Commission’s Report. One of these. Chapter i, is 
introductory; a second, Chapter ii, is historical, though 
history is not confined to this Chapter; a third, Chap- 
ter xi, relates to legislation; and a fourth, Chapter xii, 
to finance; six chapters (iii-vi, ix, x) deal with the 
various forms of education; w r hile the remaining two 
Chapters (vii and viii) are concerned with matters 
of administration. Some account of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission may serve to indicate 
the great value of the Report, but quite as valuable as 
the recommendations is the statement of reasons which 
led to their adoption. In 1 the following paragraphs all 
that can be done is to consider the main conclusions of 
the Commission and the grounds on' which they are 
based. 

25. Indigenous Schools . — With the first chapter 
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that records recommendations, Chapter iii, there is dis- 
closed a very different situation from that which existed 
in 1859. What was, as it were, sought after then in 
a somewhat vague fashion has now been in part attain- 
ed. Local self -government is being placed on a proper 
footing; and at the time when the Commission met 
there were being considered by the Government of 
India those measures which issued in the Acts of 1888 
to 1885, whereby local bodies were authorized to func- 
tion and were invested with statutory powers. The 
Commission' saw in this development what promised to 
be of distinct value in the service of education. The 
Government of India had asked the Commission to con- 
sider the extent to which indigenous .schools existed, and 
whether it was possible for them to ‘be utilized as. part 
of the educational system’. The Commission did con- 
sider these points and, as the result of its deliberations, 
recommended that indigenous schools should be recog- 
nized and encouraged wherever they seemed to be 
serving a useful purpose, that their personnel and curri- 
culum should be interfered with as little as possible, 
and that the endeavour should be made to improve them 
steadily. As in certain provinces local self-governing 
institutions had begun to function, the Commission: 
came to the conclusion that the best thing to do would 
be to entrust to local bodies the regulation, supervision, 
and encouragement of the indigenous schools. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Commission' was so definitely 
in favour of encouraging these schools and of taking- 
steps to secure their incorporation in the general educa- 
tional system. As to the means by -which this was to 
be achieved we may be justified in regarding the recom- 
mendation with a certain amount of hesitation. But 
that is because we have history to look back on. The 
Commission saw the beginning of local self-governing- 
bodies an’d shared in the hopes which their inauguration 
evoked We see these bodies in the light of what they 
have done and of not a few hopes .still unrealized. But 
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if we cannot credit the Commission with having hit I 
upon the best mean's for fostering the growth of indi- 
genous schools, we can credit it with having hit upon 

* a principle which, within recent years, has proved most 
valuable in educational administration — the principle of 

f decentralization . 

26. Primary Education . — When it passes from the 
consideration of indigenous, to that of elementary, I 

schools the Commission presses the claims of primary 1 I 

education with all the emphasis which it can command. 1 

* Far too little has been done for it in' the past, the Com- I 

mission has to admit, and every endeavour must be made 1 

to change this remissness into steady and continued j 

effort. And so it recommends : ‘That while every 
branch of education can justly claim the fostering care 

of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstan- 
ces of the country, to declare the elementary education 
of the masses, its provision, extension, and improve- 
ment, to be that part of the educational system to I 

which the strenuous efforts of the State should now be I 

directed in still larger measure than heretofore’. But 
if that is to be done funds must be provided, and where I 

are they to come from? From both public and local 1 

sources, is the reply of the Commission. For primary I 

education is ‘that part of the whole system of public 
instruction which possesses an almost exclusive claim 
on Local Funds set apart for education and a large claim 
on provincial revenues’. Twenty years later the same 
recommendations, in substance at least, have to be re- 
peated with the admission that in the interval the 
attention given to primary education has not been on 
a level with its importance. How is it that so little 
resulted from the Commission’s strong advocacy of pri- 

^ rnary education? Partly because secondary education 
was seen to open many doors, and its immediate benefits 
focussed thought and effort upon it rather than on the 
supply of a great national need. Partly because funds 
were insufficiently assigned. Partly because of condi- 
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tions that were social rather than educational. And 
partly because the mode of control which the Commis- 
sion proposed did not answer the expectations that 
were cherished with regard to it. 

27. Control of Primary Education . — It is when we 
come to Legislation in Chapter XI of the Report that 
the Commission expresses its views on the subject of 
control. Opinion differed a$ to whether the attention 
of Local Bodies should be confined to elementary edu- 
cation or should extend to secondary education as well. 
But there was no doubt as to the advisability of Local 
Bodies exercising control in regard to elementary edu- 
cation. What seemed to the Commission the best 
method by which this control might be secured was 
that the area of a Municipal or a District Board should 
be defined as a school area or district, and that the 
Local Body concerned should either itself or by means 
of a sub-committee be constituted a School Board for 
that locality with statutory powers and responsibilities. 
The Commission did not think it wise that there should 
he a system of dual control in respect of the elementary 
schools in an area, the Local Bodies having to do only 
with the schools which they directly managed, and the 
Education Department having to do only with the 
schools which it aided. It seemed to the Commission 
that there should be one controlling agency, the School 
Board, which would have full financial and administrat- 
ive control over all the schools in the specified area. It 
would disburse the subsidy sanctioned by Government 
for educational purposes to the Local Body, and it would 
distribute the grants earned by aided .schools. ‘It 
should be the duty of the Boards to deal with the whole 
system of primary education, to watch over the wants 
of all classes of the community, and to provide for all 
such wants whether by creating schools of their own 
or by aiding existing schools’. Thus half a century ago 
there was proposed a comprehensive scheme for the 
control of elementary education. The most noticeable 
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feature of this scheme is that it is one of devolution. The ; 
control of all elementary schools in a statutory area is 
to-be entrusted to a body which represents local interests j 

and responsibilities. Some of the powers which have I 

hitherto been exercised by the Education Department 
are, according to this plan, to be exercised by Boards in 
which these powers are legally vested. And not only 
is the scheme one of devolution, it is also one of uni- j 

fixation. For the Boards to which control is to be en- j 

trusted are to do far more than merely disburse funds. j 

They are to see that the educational needs of a district J 

are supplied, that agencies work together, and that 
wasteful duplication is avoided. What the spread of 
education among the masses of the people demanded, 
as the Commission clearly saw, was the driving power 
That comes from bodies of men and women who have I 
experience and local knowledge, who have at their dis- 
posal considerable resources, and who exercise a con- 
trol that prevents waste and gives to education the 
strength of united action. And that driving power the 
Commission proposed by their recommendations to pro- 
vide. It may seem strange that what it proposed is still 
largely unaccomplished. Yet when we look at this plan 
in the light of the intervening years, we have little diffi- 
culty in understanding what has placed such an inter- 
val between conception and fulfilment. For when the 
Commission passed from the principles of devolution and 
unification to means for their realization, it proposed, 
first, that the body controlling the all-important service 
°f primary education should be one that had a number 
of other services to supply, so that primary education 
was only one among its many concerns; and, second, 
that the body exercising control should be also the body 
managing certain schools under its control, the sole con- 
troller being thus also joint-manager. The elements of 
friction were in it from the first. The scheme of de- 
volved control, though rich in promise, was bound to 
lead to the disappointment of that promise because of 
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the very nature of the Local Education Authorities pro- 
posed. As things stand even at the present day, the 
country still awaits the appointment throughout the 
country of that form of Educational Authority which will 
achieve what the Commission had in mind, the combi- 
nation of devolved with unifying powders, the association 
of local with other interests, and the concentration of 
attention and activity on th$ service of education. 

28. Secondary Education . — From primary education 
the Commission goes on to the consideration of Second- 
ary Education. In the forefront of its recommendations 
it places the proposal that there should be a bifurcation 
in the secondary curriculum, thus providing on the one 
hand for pupils proceeding to the university, and on 
the other for those looking forward to ‘commercial or 
other non-literary pursuits’. Here the Commission is 
half a century ahead of its time. The same ground is 
gone over again by the Auxiliary Committee which 
presented its report in 1929, and what it has to say is 
that ‘a large number of the pupils in high schools 
(wTiich prepare for the matriculation examination of the 
university) would benefit more by being in schools of 
another type’, schools, for instance, which fit their 
pupils for ‘industrial and commercial careers’. The 
bifurcation is thus long overdue. When is it to be 
undertaken in earnest? Perhaps one may hazard the 
opinion that it will be regarded as a practical scheme 
and taken seriously in hand as soon as there is clear 
evidence that the curriculum w T hich is alternative to the 
matriculation curriculum actually leads, somewhere. But 
to continue with the Beport, the consideration of the 
character of secondary education brings the commission 
naturally to deal with the encouragement of it. For 
that the Commission recommends that, in addition to 
the teaching grants which had been in existence since 
1855, there should be furniture and library grants, and 
that a general .scheme of scholarships should be esta- 
blished so as to enable capable pupils to proceed to the 
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higher studies for which they were qualified. The Com- 
mission emphasizes the need for trained teachers and. 
for adequate inspection. It closes its recommendations 
on this part of the educational field by pointing out 
that there is a difference between the relation of the 
State to primary education and its relation to secondary 
education. If, it says, there is need for a primary school 
in a. district, and no agency other than a public one is 
available then education should be provided through that 
agency. But if people in an area desire a secondary 
school no step should ordinarily be taken by the State 
to provide one by its own agency; the school should be 
the outcome of ‘local co-operation’ , ‘preferably on the 
footing of the system of grants-in-aid’. The difference 
here stated has a bearing on educational policy that has I 
not even yet been fully recognized. 

29. Reconi mendations as to Results Grants . — There I 

are two points io this part of the Commission’s Report I 

on which a considerable amount of comment has been I 

passed. The first is that the Commission recommends I 

the payment of grants in both primary and secondary I 

schools on the basis of results. Considering the date at J 

which the Commission met it is hardly surprising that it 1 

should have favoured the application of the Results I 

Grant system. It was the system which had been ac- 
cepted in England, and in Indian education it promised I 

a stimulus which in certain circumstances it subse- I 

quently proved capable of exerting. But the remarkable I 

point is not that the Commission recommended the I 

adoption of this system but that it accompanied its 
recommendation with several limitations, and put it for- 
ward with a considerable amount of hesitation. Even I 

in regard to that part of education where the results I 

grant system has been at one time or another frequently 
employed, what the Commission proposes is ‘that as a 
general rule aid to primary schools should be regulated 
to a large extent according to the results of examina- 
tions’. There is nothing rigid here. The aid on the 
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basis of results is to be made ‘as a general rule’, and it 
is to be regulated by examinations To a large extent’. 
The ■ Commission devotes five pages of an extremely in- 
teresting nature to discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this method of payment by results. And 
after full consideration, the conclusion to which it 
comes is that ‘in the lower stages of education we con- 
sider the balance to be decidedly in its favour’ , although 
it adds that it would not desire ‘even at that stage to 
interfere with any well-considered plan for somewhat 
modifying* it’. Then it goes on to say that ‘as the 
higher stages of education are reached the system 
becomes less advantageous 5 , and it definitely recom- 
mends that it should not be applied to colleges. So far 
as the results grant system is concerned, the Commis- 
sion was really ahead of its time. 

30. R ceom n ten da t ions as to Fees . — The other point 
to which attention has been drawn is the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission ‘that in order to encourage the 
establishment of aided schools the managers he not re- 
quired to charge fees as high as those of a neighbouring 
government school of the same class’ ; and that ‘while 
it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the 
highest rate consistent with the undiminished spread of 
education should be levied in every college aided by the 
State, no aided college should be required to levy fees 
at the same rate as those charged in a neighbouring 
government college’. These recommendations have 
been criticized on the ground that they led to the esta- 
blishment of schools and colleges which ivere poorly 
equipped and to a great deal of unhealthy rivalry. When 
the recommendations are looked at in their setting it will 
be seen that such criticism requires to be revised. The 
Commission has been considering the way in which 
grants are to be allocated , and it is met with the contrast 
which exists between the State which, as a manager of 
a school or college, has behind it the fulness of the 
State’s resources, and the private manager who has only 
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limited resources to draw upon but has on the basis of 
these established a school or college for which there 
exists a need that is not ‘otherwise .supplied. Now, in 
these circumstances, is the private manager to be pena- 
lized as regards grant or recognition because he charges 
a fee which is not so high as that levied at the nearest 
government school? The Commission answers this in 
the negative. And it will be generally admitted that 
in so doing it has given the only answer which the cir- 
cumstances warranted. But it is quite obvious that a 
manager may employ this answer in a way which the 
Commission never contemplated. He may undersell 
and give rise to all the evils that accompany .such a 
practice. Or lie may charge low fees and to* compen- 
sate for that he may admit to his college so large a num- 
ber of students that good education is quite out of the 
question. If he acts in these ways, however, he "will 
find himself in conflict with another recommendation of 
the Commission, that which aims at ‘raising fees gradu- 
ally, cautiously, and with due regard to necessary ex- 
emptions, up to the highest amount that will not check 
the spread, of education’. And furthermore he will find 
that he has to reckon with the State which is the con- 
troller of the whole educational system, and which, in 
the exercise of its power of control, has to be satisfied 
that every educational institution aided or recognized by 
it charges adequate fees, maintains a satisfactorily re- 
munerated staff, and abides by all the conditions which 
regulate the payment of aid and the grant of recognition. 
Indeed those who have blamed the Commission because 
perfectly reasonable recommendations have been made 
use of in a way that was never intended are really blam- 
ing not the Commission but the State for its failure to 
exercise that power of control which is vested in it and 
on the steady employment of which the health of edu- 
cation depends. The greater the extent of an aided 
system the greater the responsibility which rests on the 
State, as the Commission in another connexion makes 
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perfectly plain, to supervise, guide and control the work- 
ing of that system and to eliminate all that is at vari- 
ance with the best interests ‘ of education. And those 
who read the Beport will see that the Commission not 
only made these recommendations regarding fees but 
also consistently recommended that the State should 
exercise effectively its power of control, that 'power 
which safeguards education against all the misapplica- 
tions to which the recommendations have been subject- 
ed. The Commission, then, it will be seen, lent no 
countenance by its recommendations to those unsatis- 
factory features of education which are fully entitled to 
all the criticisms which have been levelled at them. 
The evils arose, but the Commission was not to blame 
for them. In fact its Beport lays stress upon the means 
by which they may be effectively remedied. 

31 . Collegiate Education . — By the terms of refer- 
ence the Commission was precluded from enquiring into 
the working of the universities. Its recommendations, 
therefore, in regard to collegiate education are few. 
They relate, for instance, to the advisability of levying 
fees ‘at the highest rate consistent with the undimin- 
ished spread of education’, and of establishing scholar- 
ships which would enable graduates to undertake fur- 
ther studies both within India and beyond it. They 
base the aid to be granted not on results but on ‘the 
strength of the staff , the expenditure on its mainten- 
ance, the efficacy of the instruction, and the wants of 
the locality’, considerations which give education .its 
proper setting as well as a fitting opportunity for deve- 
lopment. And they stress the claims which buildings, 
libraries, and equipment have upon public funds, claims 
the emphasis on which does not slacken with the years, 
more especially since it has become recognized how 
dependent a true collegiate education is on the accessi- 
bility of a good library, and how important it is that 
scientific work should have the fullest encouragement. 
Besides recommendations such as these there are two of 
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a different character. They are the outcome of the 
feeling which existed among the members of the Com- 
mission that something should be done to make it quite 
clear that education was not a mere intellectual dis- 
cipline unrelated to morality or religion. What the 
Commission w T as able to agree to, after much discussion 
and even then not unanimously, was the proposal ‘that 
an attempt should be made to prepare a moral text- 
book, based upon the fundamental principles of natural 
religion, such as may ’be taught in all government and 
non-government colleges’. But the moral text-book 
idea soon found that it had more critics than friends; the 
Government of India could not see its way to support 
it, neither could the Secretary of State. A similar fate 
befell a further recommendation that ‘a series of lectures 
on the duties of a man and citizen’ should be delivered 
in all colleges at some time in the course of every 
session. The recommendations represented a gallant 
endeavour to supply what was recognized as a defect in 
a great part of the educational system of India. And 
though the defect was not to be rectified in the way sug- 
gested, the proposals were then as they continue to be 
today, calls to action in a sphere where appropriate 
action is still much needed. 

3*2. Education of Special Classes . — Considerable 
space is allotted to questions concerning the education 
of classes requiring special treatment, and every page 
of this part of the Report merits careful reading. It is 
mainly occupied with the education of Muhammadans 
and the Depressed Classes. The position of Muham- 
madan education, the reasons for its slow growffh, the 
measures that are calculated to advance it, and the 
means by which the best ends of the community may 
be served, are stated with a freshness, conciseness, 
sympathy, and insight which carry conviction and give 
hope for better things to be, a hope -which the last fifty 
years have seen remarkably fulfilled. The magma charta 
of the Depressed Classes, so far as education goes, is 
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set forth in« the words: "That the principle laid down 
in the Court of Directors' letter of May 5th , 1854, and 
again in their reply to the letter of the Government of 
India dated May 20th, 1857, that “no boy be refused 
admission to a Government college or school merely on 
the ground of caste", and repeated by the Secretary of 
State in 1863, be now re-affirmed as a principle, and 
be applied with due caution to every institution not 
reserved for special races, which is wholly maintained 
at the cost of public funds, whether provincial, muni- 
cipal, or local 5 . Would that the charter needed no re- 
newing. 

33. The Education of Women . — A chapter is de- 
voted to the education of women in which it is urged 
that the conditions of aid to girls’ schools should be 
more favourable than those in boys’ schools, "that 
special aid should be given, where necessary, to girls’ 
schools that make provision for boarders’ , that every en- 
deavour should be put forth to train women teachers 
so that men may not be required in girls’ schools, that 
grants should be given for zenana teaching, and that 
"a female inspecting agency he regarded as essential to 
the full development of female education and be more 
largely employed than hitherto’. The attitude of the 
Commission did much to foster the education of women. 
Some of its recommendations are in no need of empha- 
sis today, so marked is the improvement which the last 
half century has witnessed. But in certain respects the 
Commission was far ahead of its time. We have only 
to think of what still requires to be done for the 
training of women teachers, and for the supply of an 
inspecting agency that does justice to this vital field of 
education. 

34. Central Point of Policy . — Up to this point our 
review of the Commission’s work has been confined to 
the various forms of education which it has considered. 
But there was a more fundamental matter that the 
Commission had to investigate. The Government 
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wished to know how the policy with which it was identi- 
fied was being given effect to, and with what results. 
Administration, therefore, claimed the most careful con- 
sideration of the Commission, and to its various aspects 
almost one third of the Report is devoted. It was all 
needed, for what was disclosed called for energetic action 
on the part of the State. The evidence presented to 
the Commission showed that in the North-Western 
Provinces and Madras the policy of 1854 had been 
reversed; that in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, and Berar, 
at no time had sufficient endeavours been made to give 
effect to the policy; and that in Bengal, Assam, and the 
Central Provinces the original efforts to carry out the 
policy had shown no important retrogression but had also 
shown no further progress. The situation, therefore, 
was decidedly grave. A policy which had been enun- 
ciated in 1854 and re-affirmed in 1859 as the educational 
policy of the State had, in the course of the intervening 
years, been either overturned or neglected to such an 
extent that through the greater part of India its ope- 
ration was thwarted or retarded. So serious a position 
could not be suffered to continue. Local governments 
had sought to rely more and more upon official effort, 
large sums had been expended from public funds to en- 
able them to further official schemes, and through the 
discouragement which non-official endeavour had thus 
received great injury had been done to the cause of edu- 
cation. The Commission was convinced that there must 
be a radical change of attitude, a more consistent ad- 
herence to that policy which the State enunciated as 
its own in 1854 and which, in the view of the Com- 
mission, afforded the assured means by which the 
gigantic task of Indian education might be accomplished 
and the interests of India’s youth might be fully served. 
Thus it is that the Commission reached .what may be 
regarded as its central recommendation. It runs as 
follows: ‘That whilst existing State institutions of the 
higher order should be maintained in complete efficiency 
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wherever they are necessary, the improvement and ex- 
tension of institutions under private management be the 
principal care of the Department’. The Government 
of India accepted this recommendation. Had the efforts 
of provincial governments to give effect to it been as 
hearty as the Government of India’s acceptance, Indian 
education half a century later would have a very differ- 
ent story to tell from what it has today, in regard to 
influence and power no less than in regard to extent and 
quality. 

35. Means for Giving Effect to this Policy . — The 
Commission did not stop with the enunciation of this 
position. It realized that the policy which it com- 
mended could be carried out only by means of the most 
careful provision and in an atmosphere of resolute co- 
operation. In both respects the recommendations of the 
Commission go to the very core of the matter. For 
instance, if private management is to receive such en- 
couragement, does not this imply strict public control? 
Yes, answers the Commission, which proceeds to lay it 
down That native and other local energy should be relied 
upon to foster and manage all education as far as pos- 
sible, but that the results must be tested by depart- 
mental agency, and that therefore the inspecting staff 
be increased so as to be adequate to the requirements 
of each Province’. A strong inspectorate is necessary, 
and so is a strong Education Department. The Depart- 
ment must take steps for the raising of fees with all due 
caution and respect for local conditions, it must be well 
informed regarding all that is going on educationally in 
the province, it must encourage every agency which 
seeks to spread education and is qualified to do so, it 
must act with sympathy but it must act also with autho- 
rity. But how is the Department to be in possession of 
the fullest information available? The Commission has 
a definite recommendation as to the means which will 
secure this as well as secure effort based upon know- 
ledge. It recommends That conferences (I) of officers 
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of the Education* Department, and (2) of such officers 
with managers of aided and unaided schools be held 
from time to time for the discussion of questions affect- 
ing education, the Director of Public Instruction being 
in each case ex, -officio president of the conference . Also 
that Deputy Inspectors occasionally hold local meetings 
of the school masters subordinate to them for the dis- 
cussion of questions of school management.’ In such a 
system of co-operation there lies some hope of success 
in the fight with illiteracy and in the .endeavour to 
extend the bounds of knowledge. So much for control 
and co-operation; what as to management? It should 
be steady substitution of the non-official for the depart- 
mental. As regards .secondary schools the further exten- 
sion of them in any district should "be left to the ope- 
ration of the grant-in-aid system, as .soon as that district 
is provided with an efficient high school, Government or 
other, along with its necessary feeders’. As regards 
schools for girls "the further extension of female educa- 
tion should be preferentially promoted by affording 
liberal aid and encouragement to managers who show 
their personal interest in the work, and only when such 
agency is not available by the establishment of schools 
under the management of the Department or of Local 
or Municipal Boards’. As regards transference "all 
Directors of Public Instruction should aim at the gradual 
transfer to local native management of Government 
schools of secondary instruction (including schools 
attached to first or second grade colleges) in every case 
in which transfer can he effected without lowering the 
standard, or diminishing the supply, of education, and 
without endangering the permanence of the institution 
transferred’, and that Government should withdraw from 
the management of existing colleges in accordance with 
carefully prescribed conditions. The wisdom and 
caution with which these conditions are stated must 
strike every reader. They leave the impression that, if 
these and other recommendations of this section had 
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been not merely enunciated but acted upon with all the 
energy and tact to which an accepted policy may right- 
fully lay claim, many of the serious defects that still 
characterize Indian education would be no longer there 
to deplore. n 

36. Features of the Report .—' Thus in the form 
of a review of what has been done, and of 
recommendations as to what should be done, the 
Report of the Indian Education Commission presents us 
with a thoroughly articulated scheme of general educa- 
tion for India. It lays upon the Education Department 
of each province the responsibility for eliciting from 
e,ach agency the heartiest response in its power to the 
crying need for the diffusion of education among the 
people of the land. It regards the Department as an 
organization which, far from working in isolation, works 
in intimate contact with all forms of educational activity 
and which seeks to enter into fullest co-operation 
with them. At the same time it looks upon the Depart- 
ment as having vested in it the powers of control, and 
it emphasizes the responsibility which rests on the 
Department to use these powers with authority. It 
shows us how the education of India is to be achieved 
only through the combination of private and public- 
effort in a common endeavour to diffuse knowledge. It 
indicates the closeness of this union in the cause of 
elementary education where local bodies combine with 
voluntary agencies under one system of control to im- 
prove and multiply primary schools in town and coun- 
try. It shows how in secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion reliance is to be placed mainly on private 
endeavours, and how there is to he a- gradual transfer- 
ence of departmental institutions to non-official 
managers. Eurther it bi’ings out how encouragement is 
to be bestowed by well-considered and generous grants- 
in-aid and the advice of a competent inspectorate. It 
makes clear how in this manner a system can grow up 
which is calculated to stimulate national self-reliance 
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and to make education the handmaid of ordered and 
assured progress. And it places within the grasp of the 
people a graded scheme of instruction from the lowest 
stage to the highest which, while subject to a wise and 
sympathetic control, is not subject to any rigid uniform- 
ity, but has within it the powers of self-development 
and self-adjustment, as well as the means of combining 
the fullest mental discipline with the benefits of religi- 
ous teaching. A comprehensive system such as this is 
the one which India needs, and the Commission has 
shown how it may be secured. It can be realized if 
educational policy continues to be guided by adherence 
to, and systematic application of, the principles which 
received their first official statement in 1854. 
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V. Thu Resolution of 1904 

37. Circumstances of its Publication. — Twenty years 
elapsed between the time when the Government of 
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India accepted the recommendations of the Indian Edu- 
cation Commission and the time when the next authori- 
tative declaration of Indian educational policy was 
published. During the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
every department of Indian administration was subject- 
ed to searching examination. Education felt, and still 
feels, the impetus which came from an enquiry that 
was both careful and penetrating. The results of this 
survey are to be seen in the Report of the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission appointed in 190*2, the Indian 
University Act of 1904, and the Government of India 
Resolution on Indian Educational Policy. It is with 
the last of these that we are now concerned. 

38. Merits and Demerits of the Educational System. 
— On the 11th March, 1904, a Resolution on Educational 
Policy was issued by the Governor-General in Council. 
In the short space of fifty pages it surveys the whole 
field of education, giving an outline of the past, con- 
sidering the efforts of the present, and developing plans 
for the future. Few short official documents are so 
rich in facts and in suggestion. A succinct sketch of 
Indian education, followed by references to the Des- 
patch of 1854 and the Commission of 1882, leads on to 
a statement regarding the extent, the merits, and the 
defects of the present system of public instruction. As 
to extent, it is pointed out that this system supplies edu- 
cation to over 23,000 studying in general and profes- 
sional colleges, to over half a million scholars attending 
secondary schools, and to three and a quarter millions 
of primary pupils. All this is done at a cost to public 
funds of little more than one million pounds. As to the 
merits of the system, ‘it is almost universally admit- 
ted .. . that knowledge has been spread abroad to an 
extent formerly undreamed of; that new avenues of 
employment have been opened in many directions; and 
that there has been a marked improvement in the charac- 
ter of public servants now chosen from the ranks of 
educated Indians as compared with those of the days 
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before schools and universities had commenced to exer- 
cise then elevating influence’. But along with the 
benefits there are certain obvious defects; the system 
of education has not penetrated the country as it ought 
to have done, it has laid too much stress on examina- 
tions, too little on sound learning, it has attracted 
attention to rewards, and it has led to the neglect of the 
cultivation of the vernacular languages. There is room 
for substantial reform, and the object of the Resolution 
is to state the principles by which this reform may be 
effected, and to ask for the co-operation in carrying it 
out of ‘all who are interested in raising the general level 
of education in India’. 

39. A Civil Service Commission . — On one matter of 
policy the Resolution refuses to make any new depar- 
ture. It decides against the establishment of a ‘special 
board organized on the model of the English Civil 
Service Commission’. The reason given for this decision 
is that the examinations of such a Commission would 
be brought into competition with those conducted by 
schools and universities, and the result would be that 
the attraction for Government service might undo all 
the good that has been slowly built up by the present 
system, and would tend to divert the ‘main, stream of 
educational effort into a narrow and sordid channel’. 
Things have changed since the Resolution .was issued, 
the importance of sound education is now T more fully 
realized, the dangers referred to are not felt to be so 
threatening as w T as the case in 1904, and the trend of 
opinion is more definitely in favour of Civil Service 
Commissions and their appointment, as recent legisla- 
tion has shown. But though that is the case there is a 
point on which the Resolution- lays stress, and to which 
too great heed cannot be given, namely , that there must 
be no room for conflict between the general culture of 
educational institutions and the specialized requirements 
of a Civil Service Commission. 

40. Examinations .— The Resolution adverts to the 
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tyranny of examinations tempting ‘both teachers and 
pupils to concentrate their energies not so much upon 
genuine study as upon the questions likely to be set 
by examiners’. As palliatives' of this state of affairs it 
is proposed, first, to abolish the results grant system of 
aid; and, second, to reduce the number of examinations 
preceding the university course. What some members 
of the Indian Education Commission feared, and what 
they stated quite plainly as an objection to the alloca- 
tion of grants on the basis of results, namely, that from 
their earliest days children attending school would 
become familiarized with examinations and would come 
to regard them as the supreme test of education, has 
proved to be no groundless apprehension. So the results 
grant system is to go, and the first school examination 
is to be removed from the category of public tests. 
Events have shown that what the Resolution proposed 
has done something to mitigate the grosser evils of the 
examination system. And even for small mercies in this 
direction there is reason to be grateful; for there are 
actually those at the present day who advocate the re- 
introduction of a public examination for young children. 

41. Principles, of Educational Policy . — Before deal- 
ing with the different forms of education the Resolu- 
tion states with great clearness the nature of the founda- 
tion on winch the educational system of the country 
rests. 1 Every agency 5 , it says, ‘that could be induced 
to help in the work of imparting sound instruction has 
always been welcomed by the State’. That is the 
fundamental point. What then as to the relation be- 
tween these agencies and the State? ‘The system of 
grants-in-aid is supplemented by the direct action of 
Government which, speaking generally, sets the stand- 
ard, and undertakes work to wdiich private effort is not 
equal, or for which it is not forthcoming. Thus the 
educational machinery now at work in India comprises 
not only institutions managed by Government, by Dis- 
trict and Municipal Boards, and by Native States, but 
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also institutions under private management, whether aid- 
ed by Government or by local authorities, or unaided. 
AH of these which comply with certain conditions are 
classed as public institutions’. The policy of the "with- 
drawal of Government from direct management and the 
devolution of that management on private enterprise 
"has been generally acted upon’, Government retaining 
under its own management 4 a limited number of insti- 
tutions both as models for private enterprise to follow 
and in order to uphold a high standard of education/ 
But if Government can withdraw from management it 
cannot withdraw from the responsibility for "control over 
all public educational institutions’, and this control it 
seeks to exercise ‘by means of efficient inspection’. In 
this short paragraph three fundamental principles of 
Indian educational policy receive a statement that could 
hardly be put into fewer words. The Indian educational 
system, the Ee solution tells us, is one provided by aided 
and unaided agencies supplemented by the agency of 
Government, not one provided by Government and sup- 
plemented by aided and unaided agencies. Second, the 
supplement is of a temporary character, setting a pattern 
and maintaining a standard, and thus ceasing to func- 
tion when that pattern and that standard have served 
their purpose. Third, in contrast with this temporary 
function there is another, the discharge of which rests 
as a permanent obligation on Government, the obligation 
to control the whole system and in doing so to provide 
a thoroughly adequate inspectorate. The deficiencies 
which still mark Indian education constitute a. continued 
call for the recognition of these principles. 

42. Primary Education . — Turning to the different 
stages of education the Resolution admits that primary 
education is still far from receiving the attention which 
is its due. If 15 per cent of the population may be 
taken as of school-going age then "more than eighteen 
million boys ought now to be at school, but of these 
only a little more than one-sixth are actually receiving 
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primary education’. What is still further disconcerting is 
that the spread of primary education is in 190*2 slower 
than it was ten years previously. ‘It may be said that 
the expansion of primary schools has received a check *1 
in recent years from the calamities of famine and 
plague 5 . But this check has not extended to secondary 
education. What then is to be done? Three lines of 
action are suggested. First, financially the advance of 
primary education must ‘be made a leading charge upon 
provincial revenues’. Again, this form of education has | 

4 a predominant claim upon the funds devoted by Dis- 
trict and Municipal Boards to education’. The primary 
destination of public revenues, provincial and local, in 
the service of education, is the education of the masses. 

So far have things travelled from the days of Holt 
Mackenzie’s Memorandum. Second, educationally, the 
courses require revision so as to secure that- the children 
shall be trained by simple and appropriate methods to 
think and to observe, and that in rural areas the in- 
struction may follow lines which take account of the 
actual conditions of the pupils. When so much is being 
said at the present day regarding vocational education, i 
it is worth while recalling what the Resolution has to 
say as to the purposes of rural schools. ‘The aim of 
these schools’ , it says, ‘should be, not to impart definite 
agricultural teaching, but to give to the children a preli- 
minary training which will make them more intelligent 
cultivators, will train them to be observers, thinkers, 
and experimenters in however humble a, manner, and 
will protect them in their business transactions with the 
landlords to whom they pay rent and the grain dealers 
to whom they dispose of their crops'. Thirdly, better 
scales of salaries require to be provided for teachers. 

All these suggestions, as the story of the last quarter of p 
a century tells us, have been acted upon, though by 
no means steadily or fully. Yet, in the time that has 
elapsed, the attendance of pupils at the primary schools 
of the country has more than trebled. 

♦ 1 
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48. Secondary Education . — The enormous develop- 
ment of secondary education is next commented on, an 
increase as regards pupils of an hundred fold within 
twenty years. This raises the question as to whether 
sufficient care has been exercised in admitting schools 
to the privileges of recognition. If this has not been 
done in the past there is an obvious call for its exercise 
in the future. Recognition, it is laid down, must mean 
that a school is needed, that it is financially stable, that 
it provides sound education. That stress should be laid 
by the Resolution on recognition and its conditions is 
most timely. It is a part of educational policy to which 
even now far too little attention is devoted. Equally 
timely is the reference to another point, the fact that, 
while secondary schools have increased in number, they 
have shown no sign of developing ‘diversified types of 
secondary education corresponding with the varying 
needs of practical life’. The Government desire to do 
what is possible to secure this diversity, for it has to 
be admitted that the attempts to bring it about that 
were made in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Indian Education Commission have not proved 
successful. One means which the Resolution advo- 
cates for the attainment of this greater freedom is the 
institution of Leaving Certificates which would in them- 
selves ‘possess definite value, and would deserve recog- 
nition not only by Government and the universities but 
also by the large body of private employers who are in 
want of well-trained assistants in their various lines of 
activity’. Besides relaxing in some degree the pressure 
of examinations, these certificates would help towards a 
greater variety in the school curriculum, and would lead 
to secondary education being regarded as much more 
than a stepping-stone to a college course. A great deal, 
however, depends on what the certificates record, how 
they are dealt with by the universities, and to what 
careers they form a passport. But into these matters 
the Resolution does not go. 
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44. The Object of Education . — A paragraph is 
devoted to the consideration of education as 'promoting 
the moral no less than the intellectual and physical well- 
being’ of those who participate in it. Such an end can 
be achieved directly in schools where religious instruc- 
tion is imparted, instruction from interference with 
which ‘it is the settled policy of Government to abstain’. 
In schools where religious teaching is not given much 
may be done for character by ‘the influence of carefully 
selected and trained teachers, the maintenance of a high 
standard of discipline and the institution of well- 
managed hostels, the proper selection, of text-books, such 
as biographies, which teach by example, and above all 
in the association of teachers and pupils in the common 
interests of their daily life’. Where a school does not 
succeed, by one method or another, in instilling a spirit 
of reverence, anmbinding together its pupils in a healthy 
corporate life it is failing to realize the main object for 
which it was established. It is well that this position 
should have received official statement. We shall see 
something akin to it when we come to the Resolution of 
1918. But it is hardly necessary to say that, from the 
point of view of policy, something more than statement 
is required. If this object is to be attained, if the form- 
ation of character is to be the main concern of educa- 
tion, what encouragement may schools which adopt this 
as their aim expect to receive at the hands of the State? 
Has the State a definite policy in regard to this matter? 
On the answer to such questions important issues hang. 

43. Medium of Instruction . — As to the medium of 
instruction the Resolution lays it down that in general 
^English has no place, and should have no place, in the 
scheme of primary education. . . A child should not be 
allowed to learn English as a language until he has made 
some progress in the primary stages of instruction and 
has received a thorough grounding in his mother- 
tongue’. With no pupil below the age of thirteen should 
English he used as a medium of instruction, and even 
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•when he enters the secondary school he should maintain 
the study of his vernacular to the end of his school 
course. The object that needs to be kept steadily m 
view is that the vernaculars should not be allowed to 
sink ‘to the level of mere colloquial dialects’, but. should 
become by their enrichment the means for bringing the 
highest knowledge ‘within the reach of all classes of the 
people’. 

46. The Education of Women .— The slow rate of 
progress which has attended the education of women 
indicates, as the Resolution points out, that more needs 
to be done for its encouragement. And so it is stated 
that tiie Government intends to set apart more funds for 
this form of education, in order that model primary 
schools for girls may be set up, more training schools 
for women teachers may be opened, and the staff of 
inspectresses may be increased. What is proposed is 
activity along the lines recommended by the Education 
Commission. In certain directions the action indicated 
has followed the publication of the Resolution, and not 
without success. The number of girls now at school is 
four times as many as it was in 1904. 

47. University Education . — What is said regarding 
university education is simply a statement of the reforms 
in university administration and instruction to which 
•effect was given by the legislation of 1904. A detailed 
account and consideration of these is not required at this 
-stage; it is sufficient to mention the main features of the 
changes advocated. They are : smaller Senates, pro- 
vision for a certain 1 amount of election, in place of nomi- 
nation, to these bodies, greater control by the universities 
•over their affiliated colleges, and a larger exercise by 
them of their power to teach. Emphasis is placed on 
the advantages -which will accrue to education, and the 
profound influence which will be exerted on student 
life, by the extension of the hostel system. Attention 
is drawn to the fact that the cost of the erection of 
hostels has been mainly the contribution of private 
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bodies and benefactors. And then the Resolution goes 
bn to say : ‘The necessary improvements in the univer- 
sities and their affiliated colleges cannot be carried out 
without financial aid. This the Government of India 
are prepared to give; and they trust it will be possible 
to afford liberal recognition and assistance to genuine 
efforts on the part of the colleges to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions. They also hope that this increase j 
of expenditure from public funds may be accompanied 
by an increase in the aid given to colleges and univer- 
sities by private liberality, so that the policy of pro- , 
gressive development which was adopted in 1854 may- 
be consistently followed, and that the influence of the 
improved universities may be felt throughout the edu- 
cational system of the country’. The funds promised 
have been made available in great measure, although 
their amount and the mode of their allocation raise not 
a few questions. Private liberality has been stimulated. 
And if justice were to be done to the ‘progressive deve- 
lopment’ of the past thirty years in the realm of uni- 
versity education a whole chapter would have to be 
devoted to it. 

48. Practical Aspect of Education. — A considerable 
part of the remaining sections of the Resolution is occu- 
pied with what we may call the more practical side of 
education. It is mainly, though not exclusively, de- 
voted to three forms of training. First, attention is 
drawn to the fact that Technical Education has hitherto 
chiefly confined itself to the higher branches of instruc- 
tion, and that what is really needed is an education 
which will enable those who receive it to help in the 
‘development of Indian industries and especially of these 
in which Indian capital may be invested’. It should 
be not so much a special training in some technical line 
as a ‘preliminary general education of a simple and 
practical kind’ on which the special education may be 
based. Fourteen years later much the same thing had 
to be said by the Calcutta University Commission; and 
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it has yet to be taken to heart. There seems to be a 
strange unwillingness to do what the Resolution advo- 
cates, namely to draw £ a clear line between educational 
3 effort and commercial enterprise’. The line, however, 
is clearer today, and education reaps the benefit. 
Secondly, it is pointed out that ‘India possesses no insti- 
tution capable of imparting a complete agricultural edu- 
cation’, a most anomalous position for ‘a country where 
two-thirds of the population are dependent for their 
livelihood on the produce of the soil’. This glaring 
defect it is proposed to remedy, first, by the provision of 
means for research, and then by the establishment of 
adequately equipped agricultural schools and colleges, 
where students will receive a thorough training, practi- 
cal as well as theoretical. The recent Report of the 
Commission on Agriculture in India is the best com- 
mentary on the outcome of the policy which was thus 
set on foot. And, thirdly, the Resolution emphasizes 
the need for concentration on the training of teachers 
so that both the number of teachers may be increased 
and the quality of the training may be improved. 
Efforts will be made to establish more and better train- 
ing schools and colleges, to ‘maintain a connection be- 
tween the training college and the school, so that the 
student on leaving the college and entering upon his 
career may not neglect to practise the methods which he 
has been taught’, and to secure co-operation between the 
inspectorate and the training college. If only what is 
set forth here had received the attention that it deserves, 
how different would be the story that education has now 
to tell, after the lapse of a generation. 

49. Administration . — With unerring touch the Reso- 
lution puts its finger on what were then, and what still 
continue to be, the two main needs of educational ad- 
4 ministration. There is a great danger that the Direc- 
tors of Public Instruction may be overwhelmed by 
routine through the multiplication of their duties. One 
way to obviate that is to increase the Headquarters Staff j 
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and the Resolution announces the intention of the Gov- 
eminent of India to do this. The amount of increase 
indicated is indeed small. But the important point is 
that it marked the beginning of a policy which, if it 
had been fully given effect to as the years went on,, 
would have rescued Indian education from not a few 
of the defects that are now laid to its charge. The- 
other need which it is proposed to remedy is that of the* 
inspecting staff. If examinations are to be reduced in 
number then there must be ‘an increased stringency in 
inspection and a substantial strengthening of the in- 
specting staff 5 . Further, if inspectors are to ‘be much 
more than mere examiners 5 , if they are to ‘guide and 
advise’ teachers and managers, then there must be a 
staff which both in number and in qualifications is fitted 
to render this indispensable service to the education of 
India. India still awaits the adequate supply of this 
service. 

50. Conclusion . — In conclusion the Resolution re- 
counts how ‘in 1854 the broad outlines of a compre- 
hensive scheme of national education were for the first 
time determined; how the principles then accepted have 
been consistently followed ever since; how they were- 
affirmed by the Education Commission of 1882, and how 
they are now being further extended and developed in 
reference to the growing needs of the country 5 . The 
Government seeks to spread an education which will 
call into exercise ‘all the faculties of the mind 5 , which, 
will ‘form character and teach right conduct’, winch 
will be ‘in fact, a preparation for the business of life 5 . 
In carrying out this aim the Government hopes that 
its labours ‘will command the hearty support of leaders- 
of Indian thought and of the great body of workers in 
the field of Indian education. On them the , Governor-. 
General in Council relies to carry on and complete a. 
task which the Government can do no more than begin h 

51. Features of the Resolution . — Thus ends a Reso- 
lution wiiich combines insight and breadth of outlook y 
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a high conception of education and a full recognition of 
what its various aspects demand, concentration on what, 
is essential with vigorous advocacy of what is practi- 
cable. Its closing note is an index of the policy which 
it wishes to see in effective operation. It is a policy of 
co-operation, a union of official, local, and private effort, 
so as to build up an educational system which will^ be 
to the lasting benefit of the country. It is no new policy, 
only the employment of principles already authoritat- 
ively laid down, to meet new situations and to solve 
new problems. It is a policy which will provide a con-, 
trol that is sympathetic and fostering. It will put 
within the reach of all w T ho are capable of profiting by 
it education that is advanced as well as elementary, 
practical as well as literary. It will spread an education 
that stirs the mind, strengthens the character, and pro- 
motes corporate life. It will stimulate private enter- 
prise and initiative, it will give the strongest encour- 
agement to non-official management, and it will supply 
the fullest measure of official assistance, administrative, 
financial, and advisory. It is a policy which ensures 
that education will be worth having, and that it will 
be, steadily and increasingly, the possession of the 
nation. 
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VI. The Resolution of 1913 

52. Circumstances of its Publication . — Preparations 
for the great administrative changes which 1911 brought 
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to India led to a. review of the policy and plans of the 
Government of India in various directions. Correspon- 
dence passed between the Indian Government and the 
Secretary of State in regard to education among other 
matters. And at the Royal Durbar announcement was 
made "of a new recurring grant of Rs. 50 lakhs for 
popular education in recognition of its paramount im- 
portance’. It was felt that more than that should be 
done, that w T hat was needed was a survey of the whole 
field of education. The result w 7 as the publication on 
the 21st February 1913 of the Resolution of the Gov- 
ernment of India on Indian Educational Policy. 

53. Nature of the Resolution . — This Resolution has 
two or three features which it is worth while noting 
before we proceed to look at its contents in detail. For 
one thing, although it is stated to be one regarding 
policy, a considerable portion of it is occupied with the 
presentation of facts, many of which are full of interest, 
but the connexion between which and policy is not ob- 
vious. Then, for another thing, so many important 
matters are mentioned as having been referred to local 
governments that the reader naturally wonders why the 
publication of the Resolution was not delayed till the 
opinions of the governments to which the matters had 
been referred were forthcoming. For clearly no autho- 
ritative statement can be made on subjects that are still 
under consideration. Enquiries into the medical inspec- 
tion of pupils are commended to local governments, and 
so are arrangements for Vernacular Continuation 
Schools, and so is an examination of schemes for the 
training of teachers. Various points regarding European 
Schools, we are told, have been submitted to the local 
governments, schemes for girls’ education have been 
called for from these governments, and local govern- 
ments are to be consulted before definite schemes of Ori- 
ental Studies are formulated and measures adopted for 
the maintenance and furtherance of indigenous systems 
of learning. In regard to all these points, and their im- 
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portance cannot be doubted, the Eesolution is, as .was 
inevitable, more of the nature of an interim report than 
of a comprehensive and authoritative declaration of 
^ policy. 

4 54. Admission of Administrative Defect . — There is a 

third respect in which this Eesolution has a character 
which is all its own. It contains an admission by the 
Government of its failure to discharge certain of the 
obligations which rest upon it as the controller of the 
educational system. First, ‘ Schools’ , says the Eesolu- 
tion, ‘have in certain cases gained recognition and eluded 
the control of inspection’. In other words, the State 
admits that it has failed in its power to control; it has 
allowed into the educational system of the land, and 
has kept there, schools which have no right to be there. 
And education has suffered, as the paragraph goes on to 
state in unequivocal language. Secondly, ‘Above all’, 
says the Eesolution, ‘the grants-in-aid have from want 
of funds often been inadequate’. That is to say, the 
State has failed to give schools the financial subvention 
which • is of the very essence of its policy in maintaining 
a system of grant-in-aid. Administratively and finan- 
cially the State has failed, and often failed; that is what 
paragraph 21 of the Eesolution records without any 
ambiguity. And the worst of it is that, detrimental to 
education as the failure admittedly has been, there is 
no indication, in the course of the Eesolution, of any 
steps which Government proposes definitely to adopt so 
as to remedy the serious administrative defects. On the 
financial side there is, however, what appears to be a 
brighter prospect. For we are told that ‘the Govern- 
ment of India have decided to assist Local Govern- 
ments, by means of large grants from Imperial revenues 
as funds become available, to extend a comprehensive 
system of education in the several provinces’. But even 
on this prospect a shadow rests, as all who have acquain- 
tance with the workings of Indian educational affairs 
know when they read the words ‘as funds become avail- 
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able’. The policy contained in the Resolution adum- 
brates no betterment in respect of control administrat- 
ively, and in respect of finance the betterment is condi- 
tional. 

55. The Object of Education . — Such are some of the 
features of the Resolution. Let us now look at its con- 
tents. It sets in the forefront of the Government’s 
policy the formation of character as the main object of 
education. Amongst the influences which it counts on 
to mould character are the personality of the teacher, 
direct, moral and religious teaching, the corporate life 
of hostels, and the force of great traditions. ‘The most 
thoughtful minds in India’, it says, ‘lament the ten- 
dency of existing systems of education to develop the 
intellectual at the expense of the moral and religious 
faculties’. It admits that the question of religious and 
moral instruction is ‘the most important educational 
problem of the time’, but with the remark that ‘for the 
present the Government of India must be content to 
watch experiments and keep the matter prominently in 
view’, it hands the problem over for solution to ‘en- 
lightened opinion and accumulated experience’. 

56. Primary Education . — So far as Primary Educa- 
tion goes the Government is quite clear that it must 
have ‘a predominant claim upon the public funds’. The 
State does not see its way to adopt the principles of 
compulsion, but it ‘desires the widest possible exten- 
sion of primary education on a voluntary basis’, such 
education being given free to ‘the poorer and more back- 
ward sections of the people’. To achieve this end it is 
proposed that ‘expansion should be secured by means 
of board schools, except where this is financially impos- 
sible, when aided schools under recognised management 
should be encouraged’. The principle thus stated, it 
is said, is ‘for guidance, with the necessaiy modifications 
due to local, conditions’. And in the following para- 
graph the Resolution admits that ‘in regard to primary 
education conditions vary greatly in different provinces’. 
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And it refers to the problems which ‘present themselves 
where board schools and aided schools respectively are 
the basis of primary education’. If the statement of. 
principle which is here made were absolute it might 
conceivably be regarded as constituting a departure from 
accepted policy. But accompanied as it is by so many 
qualifications it has rather the appearance of a sugges- 
tion for educational experiment. The suggested ex- 
periment has been tried in certain provinces, in others 
it has not. The results are interesting, and much will 
be said of them later. Meantime we must content our- 
selves with noting that the Government strongly advo- 
cates what it terms Vernacular Continuation Schools, 
or Middle Vernacular Schools as they are commonly 
called, finding in them a help towards the continuation 
of studies beyond the stage usually spoken of as primary, 
and a training ground for teachers of elementary 
schools. 

57. Education of Women . — ‘The education of girls’, 
says the Besolution, ‘remains to be organised’. And a 
few suggestions are made, such as that the education of 
girls should be more practical and not an imitation of 
the education of boys. At the same time emphasis is 
placed on the necessity for the increased employment of 
women as inspectresses and teachers. But no line of 
policy is advanced regarding this vitally important part 
of the educational system of the country. Government 
contents itself with stating that ‘the immediate problem 
in the education of girls is one of social development’, 
and with calling for schemes from Local Governments. 
And there the matter is left. 

58. Secondary Education . — The large increase in the 
number of secondary schools is commented on, and it 
is pointed out that, as these schools send up their pupils 
to the universities, every effort must be made to place 
them on the soundest footing. The Government intends 
to assist what is being done to secure this by improving 

the few schools’ which it itself manages, and by increas- 
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ing largely the grants allocated to aided institutions. 
Indeed its ‘policy is to rely so far as possible on private 
enterprise in secondary education* . What it aims at is, 
as the Resolution puts it, ‘the encouragement of private- 
ly managed schools under suitable bodies, maintained in 
efficiency by Government inspection, recognition and 
control, and by the aid of Government funds ; and with 
regard to private effort the adoption of ‘special measures 
to°assist it to perform efficiently its work in the educa- 
tional system*. . 

59. Gmnts-in-aid . — What these special measures aie 

the Resolution states only in general terms. But there 
is little need for what is specific because of the prin- 
ciples in accordance with which the Government 
announces that it proposes to allocate grants.. The Gov- 
ernment of India’, says the Resolution, desire that the 
grant-in-aid rules should be made more elastic so as to 
enable each school, which is recognized as necessary and 
conforms to the prescribed standards of management 
and efficiency, to obtain the special assistance which it 
requires in order to attain the fullest measure of util ity . 
As larger grants become available, and as the pay and 
personnel of the teaching staff are improved, it will be 
possible for the inspecting officer to concentrate his 
attention more and more upon the general quality of 
instruction. Full encouragement can then be given to 
improved and original methods of teaching and courses, 
and gradually the earning-capacity of an institution will 
come to be judged on grounds of general efficiency and 
desert rather than by rigid rules of calculation’. Indian 
education still waits for these principles to be acted upon. 
On the benefit of their adoption it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. The truth is that no ‘special measures’ are 
needed to secure the advance of secondary education, 
only stedfast adherence by the State to those principles 
of control, administrative and financial, which are the 
foundations of its avowed policy. There is, how- 
something very heartening in such a declaration 
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as this made by the Resolution regarding the allocation 
of grants. It may be remembered in days to come, and 
what was not accomplished by the Government of India 
may be realized by provincial governments. 

60. School -Leaving Certificates . — The Resolution 
proceeds to commend the system of School-Leaving Cer- 
tificates as a means whereby the pressure of examina- 
tions may be lightened, the real education of the pupil 
rather than his preparation for a particular test may be 
emphasized, and a school record useful for various pur- 
poses may be secured, while a combination of external 
and internal examinations may afford a healthy stimu- 
lus. If the certificate is to have its true value then, 
as the Resolution states, ‘a large increase in the superior 
inspecting staff is required’. Nearly twenty years have 
gone by since this Resolution was issued and the in- 
crease in the inspecting staff still remains to be made., 
It is difficult to see what is gained by deploring the 
dominance of examinations if the State, year after year, 
fails to take a step which would not only help substan- 
tially to dethrone the tyranny of external tests, but 
would also give to the whole system that atmosphere of 
freedom and purpose in which true education is able to 
flourish and abound. 

61. University Education . — x\fter a brief survey of 
the various forms of technical and professional educa- 
tion, there follow five paragraphs relating to University 
education. That the universities have greatly benefited 
by the legislation of 1904 no competent observer can dis-» 
pute. ‘But’, adds the Resolution, ‘the condition of uni- 
versity education is still far from satisfactory in regard 
to residential arrangements, control, the courses of 
study and the system of examination’. With a view to 
the improvement of these defective conditions four lines 
of action are indicated. First, £ it is necessary to restrict 
the area over which affiliating universities have control’. 
Secondly, there must be created new local teaching and 
residential universities within each of the provinces in 
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harmony with the best modern opinion as to the right 
road to educational efficiency’. Thirdly, ‘it may be 
possible hereafter to sanction the conversion into local 
teaching universities, with power to confer degrees upon 
their own students, of those colleges which have shown 
the capacity to attract students from a distance and have 
attained the requisite standard of efficiency’. Fourthly, 
it is "desirable (in provinces where this is not already 
the case) to place the preliminary recognition of schools 
for purposes of presenting candidates for matriculation 
in the hands of Local Governments. . . The university 
has no machinery for carrying out this work and in most 
provinces already relies on the Departments of Public 
Instruction, which alone have the agency competent to 
inspect schools’. When one reads these proposals, pro- 
posals which go to the very heart of the matter, one 
cannot but regret that before much could be done to 
give effect to them the Government of India had passed 
from the position of control which it had’ hitherto occu- 
pied. True, some of these lines of action have been 
adopted by provincial governments. By them encour- 
agement has been given to the founding of local and 
residential universities, the areas of affiliation have been 
restricted, and the transformation of a college into a 
university has been rendered possible. But hardly any 
one can deny that a policy w T hich would have taken 
account of university education in India as a whole 
would have been more fruitful than one which left to 
each province a university policy of its own. Certainly 
if is much to be desired that every province, as it shapes 
its policy for higher education, -would give good heed 
to the lines of action which the Government of India in 
this Resolution proposed to make its own. If affiliating 
universities are to be of real service to those who attend 
them, if their standards are to be maintained, if their 
ideals are to continue high, and if routine work is not 
to absorb the greater part of their energies, then the 
area of affiliation must be reduced not increased. If 
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universities are to be a strength to the life of the nation, 
inspiring it with thought and infusing it with the spirit 
that unites, then attention must be paid to universities 
^ in which the conditions of residence are looked upon 

,1 as no less vital than those of instruction. If univer- 

sities are to have close contact with actual surroundings 
and an abiding place in the affections of the people > 
then few things are more calculated to ensure these 
results than that colleges winch have ministered to a 
community’s well-being and have spread abroad the 
f power of worthy and living traditions, should be helped 
to develop, either singly or in groups, into large auto- 
nomous corporations of higher education, and to receive 
the rank and influence which university standing confers. 
And if universities are' to be free to do their own work 
and to make clear to the country what a university 
really stands for in the national economy, then they 
must be relieved of every function which can be dis- 
charged more appropriately by specially constituted 
bodies or a well qualified inspectorate. Action along 
such lines holds out the promise of advance for the uni- 
versities of India both in their internal development and 
in their influence on personal, civic, and national life. 
We have reason to be glad that they are all advocated 
by this Resolution. 

6*2. The Training of Teachers,— The Resolution 
dwells on the need for a greatly increased number of 
trained teachers, for improvement in the rates of their 
salaries, and for the provision of pensions or provident 
funds to aid them on their retirement. But in regard 
to these matters, as well as in regard to the needs of 
the Domiciled Community, the education of Muham- 
madans, and the advance of Oriental studies, though all 
, are referred to, no line of policy is indicated. It is 
f recognized that before this can be done much consider- 
ation will have to be bestowed on these topics, a con- 
•; fiideration in which central and provincial governments 
; will each have to take their part. Unfortunately this 
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consideration, under the new constitution which follow- 
ed so closely on the heels, of the Resolution, has been 
deprived of almost all the help which the central gov- 
ernment was so well fitted to supply. 

63. Need of Expert Advice . — Is any comprehensive 
policy possible? Not unless, as the Resolution suggests, 
the education of the country is in possession of ‘expert 
advice and control at every turn’. There must be 
departments that are fully competent to deal with the 
manifold problems raised by education in ever increasing 
number, there must be greatly strengthened inspecto- 
rates, and there must be exchange of views both inter- 
provincial and intra-provincial. Perhaps if the greatest 
war in history had not begun within eighteen months 
of the publication of this Resolution, perhaps too if there 
had not followed far-reaching constitutional changes 
which placed each province in the position of virtual 
educational autonomy, further steps might have been 
taken by the central government to secure that large- 
ness of policy which it proposed to encourage. But 
what the central government can no longer do, the pro- 
vincial governments acting in concert may carry into 
effect. How this is possible .we shall see in the course 
of Chapter iv. 

64. Appeal for Co-operation . — The Resolution con- 
cludes with an appeal to those who are interested in edu- 
cation to ‘join in establishing under the guidance and 
with the help of Government those quickening systems 
of education on which the best minds of India are now 
converging’, and ‘to wealthy citizens throughout India 
to give of their abundance to the cause of education’. 
It is a welcome and fitting appeal at the close of what 
was the last resolution of the Government of India on 
the subject of education. It is welcome because there 
are passages in the Resolution which, if taken by them- 
selves, might lead one to doubt whether the value of co- 
operation w T as fully appreciated. It is fitting because it 
is the final recognition by the central government of 
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what is fundamental in the educational policy with 
which it identified itself for sixty years. The first decla- 
ration of policy made in 1854 rested that policy on the 
••i partnership of official and non-official effort in the dis- 
semination of education. The final declaration of 1913 
appeals for the maintenance and. strengthening of the 
.same combination. 

Reference 

Educational Policy of the Government of India. Delhi, 
the 21st February 1918. The full text of the ^Resolution. 


YIL Unity of the Policy 

65. We have now completed our survey of the official 
documents in which an Indian educational policy finds j 
expression. And this survey has made one thing clear. j 
Though the documents are five, the policy is one. A unity j 

pervades all the statements; not the unity of what is j 

fixed, but the unity of what is alive. It is a policy j 

which, when it encounters new situations, forthwith 
presents its means for meeting them. It is never taken j 

by surprise; it is practical. It is a policy which through j 

all its course has made it possible for the capable boy \ 

or girl to rise., stage by stage, from the primary school l 

to the best that the university can give. It is stimulate ? 

ing. It is a policy which imposes and impresses upon j 

the nation and the individual a responsibility which they i 

dare not shirk for making the fight with illiteracy no | 

losing battle. It is constraining. And it is a policy \ 

which while making its demands on the public purse \ 

combines private liberality with public finance, and by j 

means of a carefully thought-out and fully-articulated \ 

plan makes steady, if what seems at times slow, pro- S 

gress towards the realization of its supreme end, namely, j 

the placing within the reach of all of an education that \ 

.stirs the mind and moulds the life. It transcends bar- I 
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riers of circumstance and custom. It is comprehensive. 
How is it that this unity so marks the policy all through 
its story ? There are various reasons. But one of them 
is plainly this. The policy arose out of experience; it 
has at every point been tested by experience ; and it 
Commends itself to experience. 


I 
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CHAPTER III 


Principles of the Policy 

1. Policy based on Principles . — In the preceding 
chapter an aceotrfft has been given -li^documents in 
which Indian educational policy is enunciated. We 
have noted that these documents are five in number > 
and that though the last of them was issued sixty years 
after the publication of the first they are pervaded by 
an essential unity. What is at work in 1913 is fuller 
and more richly developed than what began to work 
in 1854. But the general features remain the same. 
This is what has marked the policy through the great 
changes of conditions, administration, and thought,, 
which these six decades of Indian history have wit- 
nessed. And when we think of it, this is not surprising. 
For the pplicy set forth in these documents is based on 
principles. And it is to the consideration of these prin- 
ciples that we must now direct our attention. 

I. The Responsibility of the State for Education 

2. If we ask what the principle is on which the 
whole policy rests we find it in the opening sentences 
of the Despatch of 1854 . The Directors of the East 
India Company state that by the Act of 1853 ‘the re- 
sponsible trust of the government of India has been once 
more placed in our hands’. In seeking to discharge that 
trust they recognize that no subject ‘can have a stronger 
claim to our attention than that of education’ . And they 
acknowledge that to give India ‘those vast moral and 
material blessings which flow from the general diffusion 
of useful knowledge’ is ‘one of our most sacred duties’. 
The recognition of this sacred duty is the corner-stone 
of Indian educational policy. The State acknowledges 
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that on it rests the responsibility for the education of 
its citizens. Its avowed educational policy is simply the 
enunciation of the means by which it seeks to discharge 
this trust, 

II. The Object in View 

3. A Complete System . — The State acknowledges its 
responsibility for the provision of education; what is the 
nature of the provision which it aims at supplying? 
The answer to this is twofold. In the first place, the 
State amis at putting within the reach of its citizens a 
complete system of education. There are States which 
began by recognizing their responsibility for providing 
only an elementary form of education, and anything 
which they may have done beyond this has been in re- 
sponse to altered conditions. Bx^ the State in India 
has, from the very inception of an accepted educational 
policy, set before itself as the object which it has in' view 
the provision of a complete scheme ranging * from the 
most elementary to the most advanced form of educa- 
tion. It has sought to place within the reach of its 
people secondary education as well as primary, and uni- 
versity education as well as secondary. And not content 
with that, it has so planned and arranged that in addi- 
tion to general education there should be available edu- 
cation, professional, technical, and commercial, of 
great variety and of various grades. Then that nothing 
should stand in the way of the promising pupil it has 
provided systems of scholarships so as to secure ‘the 
rise of youth of proved ability from the lowest to the 
highest grade of institution L A system of education 
where part is linked with part, and where each grade is 
a rung in the ladder to the top of which all who have 
the ability may ascend — that is the system which the 
policy of 1854 accepted, and that is the system which 
in steadily fuller measure has been accepted and 
realized ever since that date; 
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4. .4 Meeting Place of Cultures. — But the system of j 

education for which the State accepts responsibility is j; 

not only a complete one, it is also one in which provision 
is made for the mingling of cultures. The State has in 
view the provision of an education tohich is the meeting 
place of what is most valuable in east and tvest. In 
the thirties of last century, as we have seen, education 
was the battle ground of Anglicists and Orientalists , 

while a third party, the Vernacularists, urged their 

claims though not combatants in the official arena. By 
the declared policy of 1854 justice was done to each and 
controversy was stilled. £ We desire to see in India the 
diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy, and 
literature of Europe 5 , says the Despatch. £ We do not 
wish to diminish the opportunities for the study of the 
classical languages of India’, it goes on to say. £ It is 
indispensable that the study of the vernacular languages 
should be assiduously Attended to’ , is its final position 
as it records the fear that there has been ‘a tendency 
unduly to neglect the study of these languages’. What 
is best in the intellectual heritage of India is to be 
brought into contact with what is best in the intellectual 
heritage of the west. The Indian pupil and student will 
enjoy the finest that his own land can give him and he 
will have the fullest opportunity for enjoying the finest 
that other lands can bring to him. It is a great aim; 
so great that at times its magnitude has seemed on the 
point of leading to its abandonment. But the obligation 
still remains, is still accepted; and its magnitude has 
become a weighty argument for vigorous activity direct- 
ed towards its full realization. 

III. Means foe Bealization of the Object 

5. Agencies Employed . — The State has accepted the 
responsibility of providing an educational system which 
is complete in itself and which is open to all. What 
means does it employ for the attainment of this' end? 
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In the first place, in seeking to discharge this responsi- 
bility the State works through every available and stable 
educational agency . In adopting this principle Indian 
education starts from a position which is peculiarly its 
own. There are countries which recognize their obli- 
gation to educate their citizens and which discharge this 
obligation by themselves providing, or virtually provid- 
ing, the whole of the educational facilities. But in 
India, while the State is the supreme controlling autho- 
rity, it is only a small providing agency. It does not set 
op its own schools and colleges and then, when there hap- 
pens to be a need, invite other managements to supply 
what it cannot undertake. In accordance with its de- 
clared policy it calls upon local and private bodies to 
provide the largest number of institutions that is within 
their power, it aids them financially so as to enable them 
to undertake this task, and it guides them by its inspec- 
ting officers so that their provisitn may be suitable for 
its purpose and worthy of the service which the needs 
,of the country require. And the directions in which, 
after this, provision is still lacking are indications of the 
help which the State for the time, being may itself ren- 
der. In discharging its responsibility for the supply of 
a complete educational system the State goes on the 
principle qui per alium per se. 

6. Partnership of Agencies. — But the State does 
more than work through every stable agency. It gives 
to each agency so employed a definite status. It does 
not subordinate one agency to another; each agency 
comes under the control of the State, but subject to that 
control each is co-ordinate with, not subordinate to, any 
other. It does not regard one approved agency as essen- 
tial to the educational system of the country and another 
as incidental. Every agency as soon as it receives 
official approval takes its place as an integral part, a 
definitely constituent part, of the system. An agency 
may, if it chooses, take its own course, it may expend 
its effort and means on what the State does not consider 
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that there is any call for. It may elect to stand by 
itself, to supply what may be quite good but what the 
State does not at the time regard as necessary. In that 
case the agency remains outside the recognized educa- 
tional system ; it is content to take its place as unrecog- 
nized. And there it will remain until its need or its 
fitness has been proved, and when this occurs it will 
have the opportunity, should it so desire, to enter the 
ranks of the approved. Every agency, then, that is 
prepared to serve the community educationally in such 
ways as the community needs, and can satisfy the com- 
munity of its "fitness for this service, is welcomed on that 
footing into the great educational fellowship on which 
the community in its organized capacity, that is the 
State, sets its seal. Every approved , every officially 
recognized , agency receives the status of a partner in the 
educational effort of the country . So far as the State 
is concerned each agency has the same standing. It is 
an accepted partner in the great business of rendering 
a national service. No higher position attaches to a 
government school simply because it is managed by Gov- 
ernment than attaches to a board school because it is 
managed by a municipality. The school which is under 
the management of a committee of public-spirited 
citizens is just as much a regular part of the educational 
system as the school which has behind it the resources 
of the State. One school may differ from another in the 
excellence of its teaching, the spaciousness of its playing 
fields, or the number of books on the shelves of its 
library; but while the State is quick to recognize the 
superiority of one school to another in respect of merit, 
it refuses to recognize the superiority of one school to 
another in respect of management. All schools, pro- 
vided their managements satisfy the tests of stability and 
suitability laid down by the State, are recognized as 
fellow-members of a great fraternity, and they are given 
their place in that fraternity on an equal footing as long 
as they act worthily of it. All are partners, and there 
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are no sleeping* partners. All work for the nation, each 
shouldering some part of a common burden, and because 
of that work they have their co-ordinate place in the 
national system. 

IV. Obligations of the System 
(i) Obligations resting on the Agencies 

7. True to Character . — Every educational agency 
which makes a contribution to which the State accords, 
recognition comes under certain obligations in virtue 
of that recognition. What are these obligations? In 
the first place, each educational agency comes under an 
obligation to be lohat it professes to be. A recognized 
school under private management must be a school, 
whether aided or unaided, which has stability through 
the funds which its management^puts into it, effective- 
ness through the staff which its management appoints, 
and adequacy through the buildings which its manage- 
ment utilizes or provides. It may make out a good case 
for receiving Government aid, or it may prefer to w T ork 
without such assistance, but it must first of all show 
its credentials, and that in no uncertain manner, to 
be regarded as a true educational institution and not as 
a venture or money-making concern. It has no title to 
recognition, still less to grant, if its managers have not 
at their disposal funds which are satisfactory guar- 
antee of the proper maintenance of the school. If it 
shirks this obligation to have a financial, not a merely 
speculative, stake in the education of the country it has 
no right to a place in the partnership; and the State has 
an obligation to see that, in the interests of education, it 
is excluded from that partnership. Similarly a board 
school must show that the foundation of its revenues is 
the money which the board or municipality puts into the 
school. Government may subsidize this, but what title 
would a school have to bear the name of, say, a muni- 
cipal school if all its expenses were borne by the State 
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and not by the municipality? The whole point of a 
board school is that it is the effort of people residing in 
a certain locality to extend education by the funds 
which they raise among themselves. Every school, 
then, be it under board or private management, must 
make a definite and substantial contribution from its own 
funds towards the educational institutions which it 
manages, otherwise it is shirking its obligation and ren- 
dering itself liable to the forfeiture of its place as a 
recognized partner in the country’s educational system. 

8. Open to Inspection. — More is needed than the pro- 
duction of bona fides. In addition, all recognized edu- 
cational agencies come under an obligation to submit to 
inspection. And this means, although it is sometimes 
not stated, an obligation to submit to the results of in- 
spection. A school which is unable to bear the scrutiny 
of officially appointed inspectors, or which refuses to 
take the advice which these inspectors tender, is ill-fitted 
to remain within the circle of recognized agencies. If 
there is evasiveness, ineptitude, or persistent disregard 
of reasonable requirement, then there is a lowering of 
standard which is felt in far more than the one school 
concerned, and the school, weak in itself and a weakness 
to others, has forfeited its partnership rights. On the 
other hand it increases its title to these rights by the 
open manner in -which it submits to all inspection, abides 
by the counsel and experience which accrue to it through 
inspection:, and lays a steady, and in all likelihood an 
advancing, effectiveness before inspection. And there is 
a further reason for the acknowdedgment by a manage- 
ment of this obligation. Not only must an agency give 
proof of its fitness both for entering and remaining on 
in the educational partnership to which the State admits. 
It must also make it plain by the work which it does 
and the nature of the management which it maintains 
to what extent it is qualified to receive the financial 
subvention of the State. And it is an impartial inspec- 
tion which makes this plain. Whether then it be to 
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give proof of its fitness to continue within the educational 
system or to receive financial support as a member of the 
system, the obligation to submit to inspection is no less- 
binding in the one case than in the other. 

9. Cooperation. — -Further, educational agencies come 
under an obligation to live together in unity. 
Partners divided against themselves are approaching a 
dissolution of partnership. There is a healthy rivalry 
to winch education owes much and which is ever to be 
welcomed. And where schools in a neighbourhood show 
this in regard to their academic record, their sports, and 
their traditions, there is great gain every w r ay. But 
there is a rivalry that is unhealthy, and education in 
India has shown not a little of it. Such rivalry is op- 
posed to the wiiole spirit of the fellowship into w T hich 
these schools have been admitted as w r ell as to the pur- 
pose for the realization of winch they have secured their 
recognized place in that fellowship. Schools are to fight 
resolutely against . illiteracy not bitterly against one 
another. They are to be members of a common brother- 
hood not leaders of rival factions. They forfeit their 
place when they yield to temptations to profit one at the 
expense of the other, to adopt easier standards, to employ 
less satisfactory means of admission, to undersell by fee 
concessions, and to turn scholarships into virtual bribes. 
It would be well if schools knew- that the forfeiture 
which they have merited w r as the forfeiture which must 
inevitably befall them. Unfortunately many a time the 
obligation to w r ork in harmony is neglected because no 
serious result has been found to follow from failure to 
comply with it. But when we have reached this point 
we are in reality passing from the obligations w 7 hich rest 
upon agencies to the obligations which rest upon the 
State. And to these we may now turn. 

(ii) Obligations resting on the State 

10. Control . — The paramount obligation of the State 
is to control the whole educational system. That is only 
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to put in other words what is stated as fundamental in 
the very first official declaration of Indian educational 
policy. For many a day the State regarded education as 
a field to which its obligations did not extend. And 
then, as the story of India’s destiny unfolded itself, such 
an attitude was revealed as untenable. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century it had vanished, and in its 
place arose a new conception, the conception not of 
State aloofness but of State responsibility. To provide 
education for the people of the country was now seen to 
be a sacred trust. And when the opportunity presented 
itself, as it did at the time when the charter fell to be 
renewed, the State at once took advantage of the situa- 
tion thus created. It followed up the Charter Act of 
1853 by a Despatch in which it publicly proclaimed that 
education was a trust which it was resolved to discharge. 

And so in the very forefront of the Despatch of 1854, 
as we have already noted in paragraph 2, there it stands 
— the announcement by the State that it has become 
responsible for the spread of education and for the means 
whereby that diffusion may be most fittingly guided 
and advanced. On the day 'when the Despatch w T as 
signed the State acknowledged that it had come under 
an obligation to control education, and that obligation is 
one from which it has never withdrawn. The nature 
of the control which it contemplated exercising is evi- 
dent from the very first. There was no thought of a 
dictatorship. A single educational system applicable in 
•every detail to every part of India, is an idea which the 
Despatch specifically disclaims. What w r as in the minds 
of the framers of the Despatch was, as the wording of 
the document makes perfectly clear, the thought of a 
system so directed that elasticity was of its very nature, 
and so guided that freedom of initiative would never be 
lost. By control they understood guidance, direction, 
counsel, encouragement. 

11. Implications of Control . — Such a conception, it 
must be admitted, did not lend itself to easy realization. 

il 
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From the administrative point of view unbending offi- 
cial control would have presented far fewer difficulties. 
But the idea, notwithstanding the many obstacles lying 
in its path, has not- only persisted, it has prevailed. And 
in our day, when each province enjoys what is practically 
autonomy in regard to educational procedure, this idea 
has become more and more fruitful. As we shall see 
later, it has given rise to such living notions as Decen- 
tralization and Devolution. It has set men’s minds 
working along new lines, such as that of control which 
is exercised by bodies selected or appointed for that pur- 
pose yet in such manner that the State abandons none of 
its responsibility. The result is a higher conception of 
control and a deeper realization of the need for its appro- 
priate exercise. For not only are there fresh ideas, 
there are also fresh situations. While in days gone by 
the principal care of the State was the provision of in- 
creased facilities for education, it has now to be shared 
among other objects. Facilities have now to be provided 
where they are most required and so distributed that 
overlapping with its accompanying waste is prevented. 
Care is needed to see that the youth of the country are 
being educated by those who are qualified for so im- 
portant a task, and that the means for obtaining such 
qualifications are readily accessible. Policies have to 
be carefully thought out and framed so as to fit the ever- 
changing conditions of the present day. The education 
of special classes has to receive due attention, satisfactory 
standards have to be maintained, the conditions of recog- 
nition have to be carefully scrutinized. Public funds 
have to be employed in such a manner that the danger 
of preference is as much avoided as is that of parsimony. 
And the State has further to see to it that it so sur- 
rounds itself with capable officers that, through them 
and the help which they 'steadily afford, the best counsel 
is ever at the disposal of all who labour in the field of 
Indian education. All these things the State has to 
care for. The advance of education has only served to 
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emphasize the need for the direction of education. That 
need was never greater than it is today. It is the call 
which comes to the State to fulfil in ever-increasing 
measure its obligation to control. 

12. Inspection. — A second obligation which rests 
upon the State is that of providing adequate inspection 
for the different parts of its educational system. The 
State which assumes responsibility for direction by that 
very fact assumes responsibility for inspection. The 
latter obligation is, in reality, a portion of the former, 
the larger, obligation. Yet because of its importance it 
requires to be specially mentioned and separately dealt 
with. How can the State know what is going on in the 
field of education if it has not first-hand knowledge of 
what institutions are doing, how standards are being 
maintained, and where facilities for education are in- 
sufficient? How can it know whether a school ought to 
be granted recognition at the hands of the State, whether 
it ought to receive financial support from the State, and 
whether it ought to remain an integral part of the 
educational system of the State ? How is all this possible 
unless, the State has those whose duty it is to visit schools 
regularly, see them at all times and test them under a 
variety of conditions? How can managers obtain an 
opinion regarding their schools w T hich is both competent 
and independent if there are not those who can supply 
them with reports that can be relied upon for knowledge, 
judgment, and impartiality? How can teachers realize 
what education demands of them in practice, and what 
line of study or mode of approach will best enable them 
to meet these demands, if they have not the stimulus 
which a qualified visitor can bring them, and if they 
have not the advice which an experienced educational 
authority can place at their disposal? And how T is the 
State to be satisfied that the funds which it provides 
are being utilized in the furtherance of the purposes 
for which they w T ere voted and in a way that employs 
them to the best advantage, if it is without officers who 
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are in a position to find out the facts and to place them 
without prejudice before it? The obligation is obvious 
and from the first the State has accepted it , as the origi- i 
nal Despatch amply testifies. And in. the documents, j 
that follow, as education becomes increasingly complex, 
right up to the final declaration of the Government of 
India on educational policy, the responsibility for pro- 
viding an adequate inspectorate is fully recognized. It 
is a responsibility which is pressed upon the State not 
only by its own declarations but also, and with ever- 
growing emphasis, by the insistence of facts. Consider 
the tens of thousands of institutions that have to be 
visited, the increase in that number which every year 
witnesses, the distances which separate school from 
school, the many points of staff, curriculum, expenditure,, 
and accommodation which have to be gone into, the 
scores of languages and dialects which are spoken by 
pupils, the hundreds of teachers who require a word of 
counsel or stimulus; consider further the frequent 
changes in the inspecting agency, the temporary appoint- 
ments which are inevitable, the makeshifts that have to 
be devised and acted upon; consider all these and the 
magnitude of the responsibility becomes at once as- 
apparent as does the overwhelming need for its adequate 
discharge. On the manner in -which the State meets, 
this acknowledged responsibility depends the health of 
the whole educational system. 

13. Finance. — There is a third obligation which the 
State recognizes, one which it has recognized from the 
moment that it became responsible for the provision of 
education. The State is under an obligation to place 
public revenues at the service of education. Every year- 
sees larger and larger sums being expended on education 
from the resources of the provincial exchequers, until the- 
total now amounts to twelve crores of rupees. Contrast 
with that the 'sum of not less than one lac of rupees’ 
which the Governor-General was authorized to ‘set apart*' 
for education by the East India Company’s Act of 1813.. 
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.Bat if the amount is great, it falls very far short of what 
the conditions of the country demand. This is not sur- 
prising when we realize what this' obligation to finance 
education involves. It involves, in the first place, the 
setting apart in each province of a certain percentage 
of the revenues which that province is able to raise; and 
though that percentage now compares well with that 
which is set apart for educational purposes in other 
countries, it is still far from being sufficient to make edu- 
cation, what it is often called, a nation-building service. 
Then, in the second place, the financial obligation of the 
State involves such an allocation of public funds that 
the interests of education will be most effectively advan- 
ced while the interests of the taxpayer will be most effec- 
tively safeguarded. In the third place, the State has to 
consider what the agencies of local self-government are 
doing on behalf of education, to advise them, and to 
stimulate them. While its policy is one of the minimum 
of interference with these bodies, a policy which every 
consideration justifies, it is one which cannot but pro- 
ceed upon some recognized relation between local and 
provincial revenues. And in so proceeding the State has 
not only to keep in view T a due regard for its own funds 
but also the way in which it can help to develop most 
satisfactorily the educational service of this vitally im- 
portant form of administration. And, in the fourth 
place, the State has so to act in its financial dealings 
that private effort on behalf of education may receive 
the fullest possible encouragement, and may not be em- 
barrassed by the plea which lays emphasis on the in- 
elasticity of provincial revenues. These are all exacting- 
demands, but though the strain is heavy the State 
admits them all as parts of an obligation which it is 
pledged to discharge. 

14. Encouragement . — A fourth obligation which the 
State acknowledges is that of the encouragement of edu- 
cation. No one can read the 1854 Despatch without 
being struck by the frequency with which the words 
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"encourage’ and ‘encouragement 5 as applied to education 
occur in it. And as the reader passes from paragraph to 
paragraph he realizes that, even when these words are 
not actually employed, the attitude which they express 4 
is never absent. From beginning to end what the docu- 
ment reveals is the resolute determination of the State 
not merely to establish education but also to encourage j 
it in all its branches and developments. And from 1854 i 
onwards this determination appears in one official 
declaration after another, and in none more plainly than 
in the final Resolution of 1913. But so demanding and 
far-reaching is the obligation that we need experience 
no surprise if all that is involved in it has been but 
slowly realized. What are some of these implications? 

For one thing, encouragement is possible only on the 
basis of knowledge. Encouragement, therefore, involves 
responsibility for the maintenance of such an inspector- 
ate and headquarters staff, for the calling of such con- 
ferences between officials and non-officials, for the 
setting up of such bodies by statute and executive order, 
that there will always be available for the State infor- 
mation which is full and accurate, untainted by prejudice, 
and having reference to every form of educational effort. 
That is a heavy responsibility and one which is admit- 
tedly still far from being adequately met. And there is 
more to follow. 

For in the second place, encouragement means sti- 
mulus, and stimulus may be both administrative and 
financial. On the administrative side there is, for 
example, the stimulus which comes from official reports 
of the right stamp. Where these employ criticism, and 
in a large sphere like that of education there is bound 
to be not a little of this and some of it anything but 
pleasant, all that will result from them will be simple 
discouragement if their criticism is so meted out as to ] 
leave the impression that model schools are the prerog- 
ative of only one form of management, while all the 
badly conducted schools belong to another. Where 
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optimism is employed it may do much, by passing hope- 
fully over defects, to stimulate schools thus treated to 
reach after higher attainments. But it will soon lose 
all stimulating force if it is not equally suffered to play 
* upon defects which are identical with those already men- 
1 tioned save in respect of the source from which they 
come. The State must have sportsmanlike educational 
reports, and it cannot have too many of them. 

Financial stimulus is a very different thing from a 
State educational dole. But the history of Indian edu- 
cation seems to show how far from easy it is to appre- 
ciate the difference. To encourage education through 
the channel of finance is so to assign funds from the 
exchequer that true educational effort is evoked on 
every side, varied and characteristic contributions to 
education are freely offered, possibilities are stirred into 
fulfilment, and while what is unsound receives no favour 
the well-conceived endeavour is not allowed to suffer 
simply because of a certain crudeness in its mode of 
expression. All this involves an attitude of discernment 
and of generosity. And at every point the story of In- 
dian education calls aloud for the discharge of this obli- 
gation to stimulate education, which at times has been 
found slipping into the region of forgetfulness. 

And in the third place, encouragement implies im- 
partiality. Now partiality may occur in connexion with 
legislation as well as in connexion with finance. If 
education Acts, whatever may have been their intention r 
result in furnishing one body of educators with a guaran- 
tee which they do not furnish to another body though 
rendering similar service, or if they bestow on the one 
powers which they do not repose in the other, then the 
conditions created by law are unequal, and the State by 
continuing to administer such legislation makes itself 
jp responsible for patent discouragement. . I 

Then again if financial resources are so distributed by 
the State that, for example, to a management educat- f 

ing 47 per cent of the children in elementary schools 1 
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there is given 76 per cent of what is expended from pro- 
vincial revenues on that form of education, while to the 
management educating 53 per cent of the pnpils there 
is given 20 per cent of what is expended from provincial 
funds, then there is prima facie discouragement which 
it is for the State to remove without delay. And the 
matter can hardly be said to end there. For if it be 
found that the differentiation corresponds to a real 
difference of educational service, the question at once 
arises as to how a State which allows so much of what 
is, eXi hypothesi, inefficiency to belong to the educational 
system is competent to control. And on the other hand 
if the differentiation does not correspond to a difference 
of service the question is raised as to whether a State 
which thus acts is conducting its financial allocations 
impartially. In the one case the State encourages those 
whom it ought to discourage; in the other it discourages 
those whom it ought to encourage. 

Whether then it be in respect of information, stimu- 
lus, or impartiality, a heavy responsibility rests on the 
State which has included the encouragement of educa- 
tion among the principles of its educational policy. And 
that is what the State in India has done, and heavy 
though the responsibility be, and all the heavier as its 
implications become clearer, it has never sought to do 
other than recognize its obligation to meet it. 

15. Withdrawal from what embarrasses Control . — 
Closely connected with the obligation which we have 
been considering is a fifth. The State , which is the 
controller of education, recognizes its responsibility for 
ridding itself of all that stands in the way of or embar- 
rasses its exercise of control. There are several such 
sources of embarrassment, as we have already seen, and 
we need not comment on them again. But there is one 
large area from which embarrassment to State control 
needs to be driven once for all. It has waited long for 
this elimination; it still waits. It is the area w T here 
control and management meet. There has-been no lack 
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of thought regarding this matter. The idea of Govern- 
in e lit withdrawing from the duties of management is by 
no means new. So long ago as 1S54 the ■ Directors- of 
the East. India Company stated that they had it in mind. 
The Education Commission, thirty years later, devoted 
much of its time to the consideration of the State’s with- 
drawal from the direct management of educational 
institutions, and it made practical proposals as to the 
means by which this withdrawal might be effected. The 
Resolution of 1904 expresses its adherence to the prin- 
ciple of ‘the progressive devolution of primary, secon- 
dary, and collegiate education upon private enterprise 
and the continuous withdrawal of Government from 
competition therewith’. And while the Resolution of 
1913 affirms ‘the necessity of concentrating the direct 
energies : of the State and the bulk of its available re- 
sources on the improvement and expansion of primary 
education,’ it proposes that this improvement and ex- 
pansion should be effected not by departmental provision 
but by local bodies and private agencies. There is much 
that could be said as to the benefits of such an educa- 
tional policy as the documents reveal and contemplate; 
and at the appropriate place some of these benefits will 
be referred to. But at this point there is one aspect of 
the matter on which emphasis might be laid. There is 
a great - danger that what we are now discussing might 
seem to be merely the pitting of one form of manage- 
ment against another. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate than such an idea. This is something far more 
than a matter of management. It goes beyond that and 
take's us straight to the vital matter, of control. For the 
satisfactory control of the whole system the Government 
'became responsible, as w r e have seen., when it accepted 
as a sacred trust the responsibility for the provision of 
education. In 1854 it was also to a certain extent and 
very naturally as there w T ere then so few fitted for the 
task, the manager of certain institutions. But it recog- 
nized the temporary nature of this position and stated 
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its intention of so acting as to secure eventual freedom 
from it. To that freedom it is pledged. In the very 
nature of things the State places its power of control ; 
at a disadvantage when it attempts to be not only a ■* 
controller that has to deal with local and private man- 
agers, but also a controller that has to deal with itself 
as manager. Time has brought the managers that did 
not exist in 1854. The way is now T open for the State 
to devote itself wholly to the exercise of control, and 
thus to provide a guidance and direction not only free 
from the slightest suspicion of partiality but also cal- 
culated to make itself felt through the whole system as 
a powerful and health-giving stimulus and support. 
That is what the educational system of the country so 
much needs, what its very defects continue to call aloud 
for, and what the State has now' the opportunity to 
supply, as it alone can. When the State recognizes this 
and acts' upon it to the full, the obligation which it 
shouldered nearly eighty years ago will be met. The 
State will have discharged its responsibility for ridding 
itself of what at every point embarrasses its control. 

16. Religious Neutrality. — There is another obliga- 
tion which the State regards as resting on itself, and 
with the mention of it the enumeration of these obliga- 
tions, as disclosed in official documents relating to edu- 
cational policy, will come to a close. The State has J 
committed itself to the policy of religious neutrality* 

On this basis the whole educational structure is reared. I 
It is a conception which has not remained stationary, 
and the interpretations which have been given to it will 
be considered in detail in a subsequent chapter. Apart 
from details, however, it may be said that there have 
been in practice, and still continue to be, two recognized 
features of this policy. In the first place, it is held to . 
imply that in schools and colleges under the manage- j 
ment of the State the education provided is ‘exclusively 
secular’. In the second place, it means that schools 
and colleges under non-departmentat management are 
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at perfect liberty to combine what will provide for the 
religious needs of those who study in them with what 
will provide for their intellectual needs, and that of 
this combination the State takes no official cognizance. 
But there is a further responsibility bound up with the 
principle. The State, through coming under an obliga- 
tion to observe religious neutrality in education as in 
other spheres, and through having, in connexion with 
education, made itself responsible for its supply, has also 
come under an obligation to see that all reasonable faci- 
lities are afforded for the exercise of this neutrality in 
educational matters. Nothing is gained if Government 
simply intimates its intention of abstaining from all 
interference v T ith religion while it does nothing to pro- 
tect anyone from the possibility of such interference. 
For, the reason why Government adopts this attitude in 
regard to education is that no pupil may be placed in a 
position where the conscientious scruples of himself or 
of his parents may be violated. And in a system which 
welcomes into it all forms of educational agencies there 
is obviously the possibility of such violation unless the 
State adopts the necessary precautions to prevent the 
possibility becoming an actuality. And the nature of 
the educational system makes it easy for the State to 
create the necessary safeguards. For the system con- 
tains educational institutions under public, as well as 
under private, management, schools and colleges in 
which religious instruction is not an integral part of 
their curriculum as well as those in which it is. All 
then that the State has to do, at any juncture where 
cherished scruple seems to be endangered, is to encour- 
age the establishment of institutions where religious 
training is not an integral part of the course. Thus will 
the problem receive a simple and effective solution ; means 
will be secured for that freedom from the interference 
with conscientious conviction which it is the duty of the 
State professing the doctrine of religious neutrality to 
safeguard. Further consideration will be given to this 
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matter later. Here it is enough* to note that the State 
has never failed to acknowledge its responsibility for the 
maintenance of religious neutrality in the sphere of edu- 
cation. i 

"v' -A ' ■* : J 

V. A System Based on Principles ; . . 

17, An Organic System . — We have now looked at 
the educational policy of the State in India from tvVo 
points of view. In the first place we have looked at it 
from the point of view of its factors, of its component 
parts,, as these are set forth in a series of official declar- 
ations; and in the second place we have looked/at it 
from the point of view of its fundamentals, of its; prin- 
ciples, as these are revealed in the official declarations 
in which the policy is expressed. This method of treat- 
ment results in two distinct gains. For one thing we see 
that the policy, though it has been stated at different 
times over a space of sixty years, forms a coherent 
whole. And for another .thing we see what it is which 
has contributed to this coherence. It is largely due to 
the fact that the system is founded on principles which 
do not conflict with, but supplement and reinforce, one 
another ; « which though rising out of the past are not 
under the mortmain of the past but show themselves 
capable of application to new circumstances and change 
mg conditions; which are not narrow in their range but 
bring variety, order, and vitality into the whole sweep of 
the internal and external relations of the educational, sys- 
tem. And it is to these principles that education in { 

India has been constantly recalled when there was 
clear evidence of departure from them. What they 
reveal to us is the State acknowledging its responsibility 
for the supply of a system of education which runs from 
the most elementary to the most advanced and which I 
is the meeting place for different cultures; securing this 
through the operation of various agencies which it itself 
controls, which it encourages, and which it w.elcome.s 
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to the status of partnership in a great enterprise; and 
finally recognition, and working for the fulfilment of, 
a number of obligations which rest on these agencies as 
well as on itself. The coherence, in other words, is due 
to the fact that the system is an organic, not a mecha- 
nical, system. 

IS. A. Needed System . — But it may be said that the 
Resolution of the Government of India issued in 1913 
was not only the last statement of educational policy to 
be issued by that Government, but that in a few years 
after its publication an all-India educational policy had 
ceased to exist. No longer was it possible for the 
Central Government to recall Provincial Governments 
to the principles of its avowed educational policy. The 
question may therefore be raised whether the subject 
which has been engaging our attention has more than a 
historical interest. To the consideration of that ques- 
tion we must now turn our attention. In the following 
chapter it is fully discussed. But at this point we may 
anticipate the result of that consideration by mention- 
ing the interesting fact which emerges from it, a fact 
which shows how far from academic is the investigation 
which we have hitherto pursued. The fact is this. 
While the Government of India can no longer promul- 
gate a policy to which it is the duty of the different 
provinces to give effect, the principles of the policy with 
which the Government of India was identified from 
1854 to 1919 are the very principles the adoption of 
which is being pressed upon every province of India not 
by the fiat of a Central Government but by the facts of 
the educational situation with which each one of them 
is actually faced. 


CHAPTER IV 


RECALL TO A POLICY 
I. Policy up to 1919 

1. Growth of a Policy , — By a long process, as we 
have seen, was a comprehensive Indian educational 
policy evolved. The strands of which it was ultimately 
composed began to be woven, before the end of the 
eighteenth century. In different provinces, at different 
times, amid differing surroundings they disclosed them- 
selves and claimed attention. Finally, after experience 
stretching over seven decades, the State (the master 
weaver) saw its way clearly, recognized its responsibility, 
knit the various strands together, and in 1854 spread 
before the eyes of India the texture of an educational 
policy fashioned so as to have its place in every part of 
the land. The policy thus inaugurated gave to the 
country a scheme of administration based upon a few 
clear principles. It is this foundation upon principles 
which has imparted vitality as well as coherence to the 
Indian educational system. What was laid down in 1854 
was examined in 1859, in 1882, in 1904, and again in 
1913; and as often as it was examined the underlying 
principles set forth in 1854 received confirmation. 
Varying circumstances brought new conditions into the 
sphere of Indian education; the supreme power in the 
land was changed, local self-government was introduced, 
legislative bodies received ever-increasing authority. 
Had the policy directing Indian education been a rigid 
formula, the varying circumstances would have neces- 
sitated in it frequent and, quite conceivably, funda- 
mental alteration. But the policy was essentially a 
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statement of principles capable of application to chang- 
ing conditions, yet not themselves requiring to be 
changed. Indeed their value became all the more 
patent as, with the passage of time and all the alterations 
which it brought in its train, they stood the test of ex- 
perience and showed themselves adequate for ever fresh 
conditions. Thus it was that the policy promul- 
gated by the East India Company in 1854 was 
adopted by the Government of India w T hen Company 
yielded to Crown in 1858, and so constituted till the 
great constitutional change of 1919 introduced an en- 
tirely new situation. 

2. Nature of the Policy . — What was the educational j 

policy which, for a period of sixty-five years, held good 
in all places which the Government of India adminis- 
tered? And what were the changes which the legis- 
lation of 1919 introduced? The first question admits 
of a concise reply. The education of the country, it 
was laid down, w T as to be advanced by the State wel- 
coming into a common partnership every stable and 
approved educational agency. Inspectors appointed by 
the Government would satisfy themselves as to the 
stability and suitability of the institutions maintained by 
the different agencies, and would tender advice to those 
who conducted them. At the same time the State 
accepted the responsibility of controlling the whole 
system through provincial educational departments, of 
taking the initiative, of providing adequate inspection, 
and of encouraging all approved managements by satis- ■ 

factory financial support. Further, it set before itself 
the plan of withdrawal from the status, of manager 
while discharging that of controller. And it pledged 
itself to adhere to the principle of religious neutrality 
through all the ranges of its educational administration. 

While this policy was to be carried out by the provincial 
governments, it was a policy laid down by the central 
government, and could be altered only by resolution of 
that government. 
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II. Effect of the Government of India Act 
of 1919 

8. (1) Education Decentralized . — As to the second 

question, the answer is : the Government of India Act 
passed in 1919 transferred educational policy from the 
control of the central government and placed it in the 
hands of the provincial governments. The effect of this 
is at once clear. While the Act of 1919 ‘has not de- 
prived the Government of India of all its educational 
functions’ — for it has still educational responsibilities in 
regard to certain administration and universities — it 
has reduced these to a minimum. As matters now stand, 
the Government of India has no longer the power to 
issue a statement of educational policy the writ of which 
will run in every province. And not only that. While 
in the past the Government of India could secure the 
furtherance of any educational policy which it had enun- 
ciated, by means of grants to provincial governments, it 
lost that power by the legislation of 1919. In accord- 
ance with that legislation grants for provincial objects 
are not to be made by the central government to pro- 
vincial governments; and so it is no longer ‘possible for 
the government of India to influence the educational 
policy of local governments by means of Imperial 
grants.’ By the Government of India Act, therefore, 
the Government of India was deprived of the power, 
which it held for over sixty years, of framing an edu- 
cational policy applicable to the whole of India and of 
taking measures to ensure that that policy was carried 
out. Education, in short, ceased to be a central subject. 

4. (2) Education entrusted to Ministers .. — This was 

not the only change which followed from the Act of 
1919. Save in regard to the small section of education 
which is known as ‘European Education’ (responsibility 
for the administration of which rests with a member of 
Council), the control of education in each province was 
entrusted to a responsible Minister. Thefe is no need : 
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for us to consider the various ways in which educational 
matters have been assigned to different portfolios in 
different provinces. That is a matter of administrative 
control, though it is not without a bearing on some of 
the more important aspects of educational advance. It 
is sufficient for our present purpose, however > to confine 
ourselves to the outstanding changes which the 1919 Act 
effected in regard -to education — provincial control and 
ministerial responsibility. 

5. (3) No All-India Policy . — So far then as a general 

educational policy goes, what has happened is that, by 
the Act of 1919, the last sentence in paragraph 2 has 
simply diopped ouh As the Auxiliary Committee 1 of the 
Statutory Commission 2 puts it : ‘It may be said broadly 
that, apart from certain matters of. detail, the Govern- 
ment of India have, since the Reforms, regarded all 
responsibility for educational policy as devolved on the 
separate provinces, and that an educational policy for 
India as a whole no longer exists. 7 And very much to 
the same effect are the words of the Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India who in the 
Ninth Quinquennial Review says : ‘An “Indian” edu 
rational policy can scarcely be -said to exist today.’ But 
it may be asked, if the last sentence in paragraph 2 is 
now dropped, do all the other sentences in that para- 
graph go with it ? The answer is : Par from it. The 
carefully woven fabric was not torn into fragments by 
the emergence of a new constitution. In certain pro- 
vinces the policy continues to operate almost precisely 
as.it has done since _ 1854, while in other provinces the 
principles of 1854 still constitute the groundwork of the 
system though certain departures from them have been 
fv e '. ,, us > there is no educational policy which 

technically can be called ‘Indian’, yet the principles of 
the policy laid down in the Despatch of 1854 are still 
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those by which the Indian provinces, for the most part, 
regulate their educational procedure. But, though this 
is the case, it has to be borne in mind, first, that 
changes in policy have already been initiated in some of 
the provinces, and secondly, that no province is under 
any obligation to abstain from further changes. 

III. Need for an Indian, not a Purely 
Provincial, Policy 


6. View of the Auxiliary Committee . — Now liberty 
is of the very essence of life, and departure from the old 
ways may mean the inflow of welcome vigour. There 
is no a priori reason for concluding that the changes in 
educational policy which have already been attempted 
are harmful or that further changes may not be bene- 
ficial. Experiment in educational practice has its place 
and value, and in India there is not only a place for such 
experiment, there is an ever-increasing need for it. Our 
concern, however, is not with educational practice but 
with the principles of educational policy. And what we 
have specially to enquire into is : Has the educational 
policy of India, after sixty-five years of central care, 
benefited by its ten years of provincial liberty? We 
receive an answer to this question in the two recent 
surveys of Indian education to which we have already 
referred, and to which further reference is made in 
Chapter I of Part II. And first as to the position of 
the Auxiliary Committee. It considers that there is a 
freedom unproductive of educational gains, and that if 
solid advance is to be achieved there must exist, along- 
side provincial activity and initiative, a Bureau which 
will perform some of the functions formerly ’discharged 
by the Government of India in regard to education 
by supplying ‘advice, guidance, and encouragement’ to 
the provincial governments and by helping ‘to co- 
ordinate their efforts to deal with common problems’. It 
even goes further than this, for it suggests that honsti- 
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tut ion al means should be devised to enable the Imperial 
Government to come to the aid of the provincial govern- 
ments’, And while the Committee disclaims all idea of 

f 'l reinstating the Central Government in its former place 
of power, it draws attention to the fact, on which it has 
dwelt at length, ‘that the money spent in some provin- 
ces on primary education has been, to a large extent, 
wasted’. And it expresses the opinion that ‘there is no 
reason why the Government of India in making grants 
for mass education should not take measures to assure 
itself that such waste is not perpetuated’. A survey of 
the present position of education, wdth special reference 
to the field of primary education, has convinced the Com- 
mittee that unhampered freedom of action in the pro- 
vinces is not resulting in an educational advance at all 
proportionate to the expenditure of energy, thought, and 
money; and that there is, and will continue to be, much 
wasteful expenditure of effort and of public funds so long 
as the provinces do not accept in common certain prin- 
ciples by which their educational activities will be 
guided. 

7. View of the Educational Commissioner . — The 
Educational Commissioner in the course of the Ninth- 
Quinquennial Review arrives at a conclusion which, 
apart from the financial aspect , is virtually identical with 
that of the Committee. Paragraphs 36 to 40 of that 
Review deserve the widest publicity. They are too long 
to quote in full. The following are a few excerpts from 
them ; 

‘It certainly seems right,’ says the Commissioner, 
‘that under any measure of provincial autonomy pro- 
vincial governments should have a voice in the manner 
of development of the various provincial activities in 
relation to the peculiar needs of the people under their 
governance. But it is a matter for grave doubt whether 
the present system, whereby the provinces have attack- 
ed their educational problems in almost complete iso- 
lation and have developed the most varying schemes for 
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financing and controlling education in all its grades, has 
resulted in that forward policy or series of policies which 
is the most beneficial to the nation as a whole.’ And 
again, ‘although education was made a provincial trans- 
ferred subject by the Government of India Act, its 
provincialization has not removed the need for some 
form of co-ordinating, advisory and inform atory central 
agency . . . The isolation of the Government of Inida 
from provincial governments and of provincial govern- 
ments from one another in the field of education is 
making its ill effects felt so that there are recently signs 
which indicate that opinion in favour ' of co-operation 
and mutual assistance is gaining ground.’ ' In other 
words, if education is to make a really satisfactory im- 
pression on the country, there must be the removal of 
what constitutes a serious obstacle to the making of that 
impression, namely complete provincial independence in 
regard to educational policy: There is only one way by 
which that impression can be made — the acceptance by 
the various; provinces of certain fundamental principles 
of educational policy. c* • ■ 

8. Evils -of Want of Common Policy . — The same 
conclusion' is forced upon any one who carefully peruses 
the fact disclosed by the two Reviews mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs. We turn over page after page, 
and ask : Why is our system of primary education so in- 
effective? and the answer pressed upon us by facts and 
figures is: Because there is no general policjr in regard 
to control, financing, inspection, or training of teachers. 
Again as we read we ask : Why are there so many 
blemishes in our system of secondary education? And 
what the facts reply is : Because there is no commonly 
accepted policy in regard to control, management, ex- 
penditure, and training. Once more we are forced to 
ask : Why is the education of girls, of Muhammadans, 
and of certain other classes so backward? And the 
answer that springs from these pages is : Because 
there is no clear policy as to management, encourage- 
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ment of religious training, and the supply of teachers- 
And finally in a comprehensive way we ask : Why is it 
that, with all the progress that has been achieved in the 
last >five years, there is still such appalling waste and so 
many ■ millions unaffected by our educational system ? 
And the answer does not tarry, every paragraph of these 
Reviews presses it home upon tts : Because there is no 
commonly accepted policy as to the provision and the 
direction of education. 

9. Recall to a Common Policy . — From' the conclu- 
sions of official Commissioner, unofficial Committee, and 
independent investigator we have now received an answer 
to the question which we raised in paragraph 6 as to the 
•effect on • educational policy of a decade of provincial 
liberty. That answer is : After ten years’ liberty' there 
is h definite call for voluntary surrender of no small 
amount of that liberty if education is to- have its perfect 
work; ’There is a very clear recall, not to a Government 
of India policy, but to what is rightly termed an Indian 
educational policy, a policy the main principles of which 
wiH’be accepted by the free choice of each province and 
thus will be' acted upon throughout the whole of India. 
There -'can be no mistaking it. That is what the expe- 
rience of the last ten years resolves itself into- — a recall 
to an Indian educational policy. •* . . 

IW Principles of an Indian Educational Policy 
(i) Provision of Education 

' 10. : The State responsible for Providing Education .* — 
■Since that is the case, it is high time that the principles 
of such a, comprehensive policy should be carefully dis- 
entangled and clearly set forth. All the more so because, 
on the one hand, further continuance of present condi- 
tions may only serve to stereotype independent provincial 
policies, to the lasting detriment of education; and, oil 
the other, because the closer relationship between 
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provinces and Indian States to which we look forward 
at no distant date emphasizes the need of a large policy 
m the benefits of which every administration of the 
country may participate. Our endeavour, then, is to get 
at those principles on which a comprehensive system 
ot national education may be effectively reared. Now 
there are two responsibilities in regard to education 
which the State m India has acknowledged for the past 
three quarters of a century : one is the responsibility for 
he provision of education, the other is the reponsibility 
for the direction of education. But the acknowledgment 
ot a responsibility does not necessarily indicate how res- 
ponsibility is to be discharged. That is what we have 
to look for. In other words our search now is for those- 
principles in accordance with which the State may best; 
meet its responsibilities for the provision and direction 
of education. 

11. The Provision to be N on-departmental . —One of' 
the things which the study of Indian education presses 
upon us, and which the two most recent surveys briim 
home to us very emphatically, is that for the State to 
acknowledge its responsibility for the provision of that 
education is not the same thing as for the State to 
acknowledge its responsibility for the provision of that 
education by its own agency. Indeed it is well and in 
the best interests of the country that these two are not 
identical. To provide education for the whole of India 
by its own agency is wholly beyond the power of the- 
State. Take mass education. The tables of the Ninth 
Quinquennial Review supply us with evidence which ad- 
mits of no question. The various provincial governments 
taken together educate in the elementary schools which 
they themselves manage 136,000 pupils; yet to educate 
this small number they require to draw upon their funds 
to the extent of Es. 18 lakhs. If all who are at pre- 
sent receiving elementary education were pupils of 
State-managed schools, instead of being almost ' wholly 
pupils of non-departmental schools, the cost to the coun- 
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try would be somewhere about Rs. 1/200 lakhs, a sum 
which is in excess of the total amount of the direct and 
indirect expenditure of the State on every form of edu- 
cation through the length and breadth of British Indian 
The thing is obviously impossible. As with elementary 
so with secondary education. The State educates in that 
field 132,000 pupils, about the same number as it does 
at the elementary stage. And the cost to provincial 
revenues is Rs. 70 lakhs. Were all the boys and 
girls now receiving secondary education to be enrolled in 
schools under State management the cost w T ould be 
equivalent to about half the total sum which the State 
is able to spend out of its revenues on every form. of edu- 
cation in the country. -Once again, the thing is impos- 
sible. We should find much the same thing if .we 
turned from secondary to collegiate education. But we 
need not labour the point. The Statistical Tables make 
it clear, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that' the State is 
not able to discharge its responsibility for the provision 
of education by making that provision itself. But the 
Tables show even more than that. They emphasize 
what is still more significant, namely that the longer 
Government continues its own agency the more certainly 
does it stand in the way of the spread of education. 
For it absorbs funds which w T ould be more profitably 
employed for the education of the country by other 
managements. This is most noticeable in connexion 
with the education of the masses, but it is scarcely less 
noticeable in connexion with secondary, women’s, and 
non-prof essional collegiate education. These facts are 
gradually, very gradually, being recognized. The gov- 
ernments of the various provinces have, within the last 
few years, made a definite and largely successful effort 
to hand over the primary schools under their manage- 
ment to non-departmental agencies; while even among 
professional colleges, a change is taking place, for at 
the present time five out of the twelve medical colleges 
are under Aided or Board management, and out of the- 
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thirteen law colleges only four are managed by* Govern- 
ment. Indeed it is possible for the Educational Com- 
missioner to say that, with certain exceptions to which 
he refers, ‘the expansion of education has continued to 
take place most largely through institutions under private 
management and under municipal and district boards.’ 
There are other reasons even more cogent than those 
drawn from financial considerations, reasons which go to 
the very foundations of national upbuilding, that. lend 
emphatic support to the position that the State best dis- 
charges its responsibility for the provision of education by 
seeing to it that the provision is adequately made through 
other agencies . than its own. The very exceptions to 
which the Educational Commissioner refers lend empha- 
sis to this : but we need not dwell upon them. As things 
now stand, Government hinders rather than helps the 
spread of education (at least of a non-professional charac- 
ter) by seeking to provide it through its own agency. We 
have thus arrived at one principle of educational policy, 
arid we may state it as follows. While it is the duty of 
the State to see to the provision of education , it is- not 
the duty of the State save in exceptional circumstances, 
to provide that education by its own agency. 

12. Partnership of N on-de:partmental Agencies.— 
There are two main agencies on which the State can,, 
and actually does, rely for the provision of educational 
facilities — local bodies and private managements. Of 
the* recognized institutions in the Indian educational sys- 
tem 65 per cent • are under private management and 33 
per cent are managed by district boards and municipal 
councils. If the State really desires to ransom the coun- 
try from the blight, ; of illiteracy and to build up an 
educated nation r it has one paramount duty — the 
sympathetic, impartial, and unflagging encouragement of 
both these agencies. Each has its drawbacks, each its 
advantages, as a perusal of the records tells us with no 
lack of detail. But each has a definite part to play in 
the spread of education through the land; each makes 
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its own appeal. And what the facts garnered in recent, 
surveys of education press upon the State is the clamant 
need for its discerning and untiring support, in the fullest 
possible manner, of these two great contributors to the 
cause of India’s education. If, for instance, there are 
circumstances which have induced Government to make 
a present of a school building to a local body, it is in- 
conceivable that circumstances should never arise which 
would make a similar present to an aided management 
advisable. If the methods of allocating grants differ as. 
between the two agencies, so that preferential treatment 
seems to be accorded to one, then the interests of edu- 
cation demand an adjustment of methods so as to substi- 
tute equality for preference, and the demand is all the 
more keen if the inequality can be traced to the practical 
working of legislative enactments. What the country 
requires for the rapid effective advance of education is a 
well-balanced combination of the tw T o agencies; "the 
stability’ of the one blending with "the local flavour’ of 
the other, as Mr. Mavhew puts it; self-governing effort 
and private initiative becoming mutually complementary.. 
Now this combination it is in the power of the State to 
secure without difficulty. Organizations whereby this; 
co-operation may be effected can be readily set up, and 
in some provinces they are already at work; but they are* 
at present only in their initial stage, and much remains 
to be done to fit them for the important part they have 
it in their power to play. They afford the educational 
system of India the sole means by which local bodies and 
private agencies may work together in the cause of edu- 
cation as partners. And unless they work as partners, 
neither can make its characteristic contribution, and the 
country is the loser. Make one of these co-ordinate 
agencies subordinate to the other, as is happening when 
legislation places private agencies in the position of 
managers only, while it assigns to local bodies the posi- 
tion not only of managers but also of controllers, and we 
have the strange result of the State lending itself to what: 
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is practically the disparagement of an indispensable edu- 
cational agency. That is the way not to advance educa- 
tion but to retard it. In co-ordinate managements subject 
to, and encouraged by, the State lies the road of progress. 
"We have thus arrived at another principle of educational 
policy, namely, it m the duty of the State to combine into 
>a common partnership in the dissemination of education 
*every stable agency , local and private. 

(ii) Direction of Education 

13. Need of Impartiality. — So much for the provision 
of education. Now for its direction. And the first point 
which facts press upon us is that, if the State is to. be, 
:and to be accepted as, the controller of the entire edu- 
cational system, it is the duty of the State so to direct 
ns to be above all imputation of partiality . Unfortunate- 
ly in this respect the State still labours under a handi- 
cap. As matters now stand, the State is both controller 
of the whole and manager of part. That anomalous 
position has its explanation in history, and in the light 
of conditions which prevailed for many years is perfectly 
intelligible. But the conditions have now completely 
altered. There are non-official bodies quite competent to 
manage colleges as well as secondary and primary 
schools. If there were not, a serious aspersion would 
be cast upon the education of the past three-quarters 
of a century. The recent developments in university 
administrations which have led further and further away 
from dependence upon Government and more and more 
to dependence on the work of the non-official are suffi- 
cient indication that the recommendations of the Indian 
Education Commission in regard to the transfer of 
management from departmental to non-departmental 
agencies are capable of a realization which strangely 
enough has not been given to them, although practically 
half a century has elapsed since they were made. In its 
own interests, that is in the interests of the people, the 
'State has here a very definite step to take. Slowly, far 
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too slowly as it seems to many, is the State recognizing 
the obligation which rests upon it to take this step. It 
is in general withdrawing from the management of ele- 
mentary schools. Out of the 200,000 schools of primary 
grade in British India only 2,700 are under the direct 
management of Government. Indeed were it not for 
an anomaly which it is difficult to believe can be long - 
tolerated, the number of primary schools under State 
management would be less than 2,000. And so far as- 
higher grades of education are concerned, expansion is 
taking place, so the Educational Commissioner informs, 
us, mainly along non-departmental channels. He does 
refer to exceptions, and the more one looks at them the 
more one is astonished at their continuance. The cur- 
rent, however, it is clear has begun to flow in one 
direction : it has gathered no little volume. What is 
needed is that the State should do everything in its 
power to accelerate the flow till departmental manage- 
ment ceases to exist, and the State stands, and is 
acknowledged to be, the impartial director of all manage- 
ments, and of the entire educational system. 

14. Need of Adequate Inspectorate . — Let us now 
look at some of the ways in which the State is called on 
to exercise its functions as an impartial director. It 
may be said that, when reference was made in para- 
graph 12 to the encouragement of managements, stability 
was the only feature mentioned, and that this was not 
enough. That is perfectly true. If managements are to 
make their appropriate contribution to the educational 
system of India they must provide schools which are 
adequate for their purpose as well as stable. If they 
cannot do this they have no right to the status of recog- 
nized partners. But how is the State to satisfy itself 
as to the® stability of schools and their suitability for a 
place in the national system ? The answer is : By means 
of an adequate inspectorate. Now what strikes one at 
every turn in reading reports of what is taking place at 
present in the field of Education is that the State does 
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not possess an adequate inspectorate. It does indeed 
appoint inspecting officers, but it sets them an impossible 
task. How is it possible for less than 2,200 inspectors 
— and that is the total strength of the inspecting agency, 
men and women— to deal with over 200,000 schools, to 
visit them even once a year, to spend in each sufficient 
time to be really acquainted with what is going on, to 
share with teachers the benefit of their experience, and 
to give to managers the counsel which they so often 
desire? What encouragement is being given to the 
education of women and girls when there are provinces 
in which the average number of schools that an inspec- 
tress has to visit is 313, 416, and — will it be believed — 
1,055? What confidence can the work of the staff com- 
mand w T hen we read of provinces which have on their 
inspectorate quite a respectable number of untrained 
intermediates and matriculates? And how can the State 
regard itself as meeting this responsibility in anything 
more than in name when, as regards one province, it 
can be said that ‘the duty of inspection (of primary 
schools) has been virtually handed over to local bodies,’ 
and as regards another that the control of those inspect- 
ing primary schools has been transferred from Govern- 
ment to District Councils? Why multiply questions? 
Read what official and non-official records recently 
published put candidly before us, and you w T ill find that 
you are faced by this sorry confession : Over the country 
as a whole, the State has not supplied an inspectorate at 
all adequate in respect of numbers, in many parts of 
the country it maintains an inspectorate that is not 
sufficiently equipped for the work which it has to dis- 
charge, and in certain provinces the State has virtually 
abrogated important parts of its inspecting functions. 
Such facts are really a call to the State to discharge ade- 
quately a responsibility of which it cannot divest itself 
but which at present it is meeting most inadequately. 
How can the State direct if it has not the agency 
whereby that direction may be properly exercised? At 
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this point, then, we have come upon a fundamental 
article of educational policy. It is this. : If the State 
in India is to give to its educational system the benefit 
of wise and salutary direction, it is the duty of the State 
to possess an adequate and fully qualified, inspecting 
agency. To the discharge of that duty the hard facts, 
which are now before every student of Indian education, 
most urgently recall the State. 

15. Devolution . — Let us now pass to another point 
on which recent records dwell at considerable length, 
the fact of devolution. No one can read what has been 
going on in connexion w T ith the administration of edu- 
cation in India, especially within the last decade, and 
fail to be struck with the manner in which the State 
is transferring to others powers of direction which were 
formerly entirely in its own hands. This has been ac- 
complished partly by departmental order and partly by 
statutory enactment, into the details of which it is un- 
necessary for us to enter. Suffice it to say that, through- 
out India, the State has deliberately handed over many 
of its powers of direction to universities, district boards 
and municipalities, and ad hoc bodies. Why has it done 
this? In regard to universities the answer is not hard 
to give. The transfer took place because it was both 
possible and advisable. It was possible because there 
were those w T ho, as experience had shown, were capable 
of participating in the working of the universities with 
ability, wisdom, and devotion. It was advisable 
because a university is far more than a departmental 
organization. Thus it is that legislation came to be in- 
troduced only when there was a clear call for it, and 
when there were those w T ho could carry out its provi- 
sions so as to realize most amply the aims of an autono- 
mous university. In regard to ad hoc bodies the 
answer is that the transfer took place, for the most part, 
in order that all the interests concerned might have their 
due share in control, a consideration which, it is being 
recognized, can now be left out of account only to the 
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serious loss of education. In regard to local bodies the 
answer is that the control of education was regarded as 
a fitting field for the exercise, within prescribed limits* 
of a local self-governing body’s functions. The result* 
however, of acting on this assumption has produced a. 
peculiar situation which we must now consider. 

16. Methods of Devolution . — In the first place, devo- 
lution of control to local bodies has affected the position 
of the Minister. The Auxiliary Report says, ‘In con- 
sequence of the expansion of the powers of local bodies 
and of the devolution on many of them of a large 
measure of responsibility in respect of vernacular edu- 
cation, that branch of education has been taken to a 
great extent out of the control of Ministers and of the 
provincial legislatures.’ In a number of provinces, that 
is to say, devolution of the function of direction by the 
State has become actually abrogation by the State of 
that function. There is no need to dwell on the evil 
with which this is fraught. Education is, it is true, a 
local service, but it is more than that. It is a national 
service, and the State is responsible for seeing that its 
national character is never lost. Yet there are whole 
tracts of the country in which the State is at present 
the abettor of this loss. Such a state of matters cannot 
be remedied too speedily. So much for the first point 
connected with devolution to local bodies. The second 
is one at which w r e have already looked in another con- 
nexion. This devolution has been secured by taking one 
from among the managers of schools within one area, 
and placing that manager in the anomalous position of 
retaining the status of manager while at the same time 
enjoying the status of controller of the whole. This 
arrangement might be justified if that particular form 
of management had shown special capacities for the 
position of the director, or if the State had determined 
to drive from the field every form of management save 
the one to which it entrusted the control. The first al- 
ternative is not easy to prove; the second is unbelievable. 
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Page after page of recent reports makes it plain that 
the" advocate of local bodies as controllers has to deal 
with an array of somewhat disconcerting facts. That 
the State should think of dispensing with an educational 
agency of proved worth would mean simply that the 
State had resolved to fight education, not illiteracy. The 
whole matter of devolution to local bodies, then, calls 
for serious reconsideration. 

17 . Need for Suitable Devolution. — This is made all 
the more obvious when we remember that, not only 
must the bodies on which the powers of direction are to 
be devolved be capable of securing united action in regard 
to the management of schools, but they must be 
able to secure also a combined action in regard to the 
location of schools, the training of teachers to staff 
them, the encouragement of the education of girls and 
the backward classes, and the adaptation of school curri- 
cula to varying local conditions. It is when we think 
of what the nature of educational control is and what 
the nature of the bodies must be to which that control 
may be fittingly entrusted that we realize how far from 
simple is any scheme of devolution and how T serious a 
responsibility rests upon the State when it commits itself 
to any such scheme. No one can read what ha.s been 
recorded within the last twelve years regarding the con- 
trol of Indian education and the efforts towards decen- 
tralization without feeling that many mistakes might 
have been avoided and much greater advance might 
have been secured if effort had followed certain clearly 
thought out lines of policy. But even failure and mis- 
take are not without their lessons. And out of the 
tangle in which Indian education is at present involved 
with regard to its control there emerge two principles 
to which the recent surveys of education lend fresh 
emphasis. The fact is that, when a transfer of control 
seems advisable, it is the duty of the State to ensure that 
devolution has as its result not the abrogation by the 
State of its educational control but the more effective and 



beneficial exercise of that power . And the other prin- 
ciple is this : That form of devolution possesses especial 
value which leads, not to the elimination of any recog- 
nized educational agency , but ta the association of them 
all in the fullest and most characteristic educational ser- 
vice which each can render to the country. 

(iii) Financing of Education 

18. Need for Equality of Financial Treatment . — 
From this, the transition to financial considerations is 
natural. Here too we are in a region where, as tables 
and letterpress assure us, there is need for the guidance 
of definite lines of policy. There is no money to spare , 
and the requirements of education are ever growing. 
The most recent calculation is that the annual recurring 
cost of a general system of compulsory elementary edu- 
cation in India would be approximately 20 crores of 
rupees. The Auxiliary Committee which has arrived at 
this estimate says that the* sum ‘is not abnormally 
large 5 . It may not be, but the fact remains that it is 
only four and a half crores less than the total amount 
of money spent on education of all grades. And provin- 
cial funds supply practically only a half of what is 
needed to carry on the education that is at present 
provided. There are three main agencies at work, as 
statistics show us, and the contribution which each of 
these makes has its origin in three sources- — the money 
it raises, the fees it levies, and the subscriptions and en- 
dowments it receives. If we take these sources together 
the result is as follows : In round figures, out of the 
24| crores of rupees spent on education in British India, 
13 crores are provided by Government, 4J by local 
bodies, and 7 by private agencies. Now, if we confine 
our attention to the contribution of the two non-depart- 
mental agencies, we see from the tables that the local 
bodies, which make themselves responsible for an amount 
of education that it costs 4 crores to maintain, receive 
from provincial funds 319 lakhs as subsidy, while the 
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private agencies, which carry on an amount of education 
that costs 7 erores to maintain, receive as their subsidy 
from provincial funds 265 lakhs. The inequality is at 
once apparent. And the significance of it becomes no 
less apparent, as we ponder the figures. It is this. There 
are two agencies on which rests the main burden for the 
provision of the education of the country — local bodies 
supplying 33 per cent of the educational institutions of 
the system, and private bodies supplying 65 per cent. 
Yet the one which carries the heavier burden and makes 
the larger contribution to the educational resources of 
the country is the one which, in respect of financial sup- 
port, receives the smaller encouragement from the State. 
Now something much more important than a question 
of status is involved in this. The whole issue of the 
advance of India’s education is bound up with it. Fre- * 
quently it is stated that it is the lack of funds that 
stands in the way of educational progress. What statis- 
tical tables suggest is that it is not so much the lack of 
funds as the distribution of funds that is -the real stum- 
bling block. Had the encouragement of the one agency 
borne some relation to the encouragement of the other, 
even during the past decade, there would have been a 
much greater expansion of education than there is today. 
The failure of the State to maintain an equitable distri- 
bution of funds among the educational agencies of the 
country has had most regrettable results. It has led to 
the impartiality of the State being called in question, it 
has stood in the way of a rapid development of education, 
and it has kept resources which are of the greatest value 
to the country from being fully tapped and freely given. 

19. Present Inequalities . — The same conclusion /is 
forced upon us when we turn from this more general 
consideration to one that is of no less importance though 
its limits are more circumscribed. Let us look at one 
set of figures— those which tell us of the expenditure of 
the State revenues in connexion with primary education. 

In the province of Madras there is an endeavour, through 
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the statutory form of administration established there, 
to combine local and private support in the supply of 
education for the masses. That endeavour is not wholly 
successful, for the relative enactment requires amend- 
ment, an amendment that would present no difficulty 
and which would secure the fullest combination. Even 
as it is, however, no small amount of combination has 
been achieved. In the provinces of Bombay, the Pun- 
jab, and the United Provinces what we find in place of 
this endeavour is emphasis on the service of one agency, 
namely local bodies. Now it is interesting to note the 
results. We may take primary schools for boys, because 
there are more of them, and because while they are 
attended for the most part by boys they reckon hundreds 
of thousands of girls among their pupils. Emm the 
* statistical tables the following facts emerge. Madras 
educates almost two million pupils in its boys’ elemen- 
tary schools, and it does this at a cost to provincial funds 
of 74 lakhs of rupees. Bombay educates 851,000 pupils 
in its boys’ elementary schools (or 1,200,000 fewer than 
Madras) and the cost to provincial revenues is 105 
lakhs. The Punjab educates 721,000 pupils in its boys’ 
elementary schools (or 1,300,000 fewer than Madras) and 
the provincial cost is 48 lakhs. The United Provinces 
have in these schools 1,099,000 pupils (or 900,000 fewer 
than Madras) and the cost to their provincial revenues 
is 104 lakhs. The force of these figures needs no 
stressing. And when we take them in connexion with 
what has been stated in the preceding paragraph we 
realize that we have found a principle which the State 
cannot set aside, because departure from it is a disservice 
to education. We may express it thus : It is the duty 
of the State , in its control of education, so to allocate 
its funds that there may be no partiality of treatment , 
but that each agency may receive that recognition of 
the work which it does together with that encourage- 
ment which will enable it to render to the cause of edu- 
cation the richest contribution in its power. 
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(iv) Religious Education 

20. Encouragement of Religious Training . — If edu- 
cation is to advance as rapidly in India as its well- 
wishers desire, and if it is to have a more welcome garb 
than it presents to many at present, at least one other 
principle of educational policy requires to be incorpo- 
rated. On every side we hear the demand that there 
should be ample opportunities for the combination of 
religion with the secular education imparted. Both the 
Auxiliary Committee and the Educational Commissioner 
touch on a portion of this matter when they deal with 
Muhammadan education. Not a few of the remarks 
made in that connexion have an application that- reaches 
far beyond the community with which the paragraphs 
are immediately concerned. No one can survey the 
progress of education in India without being conscious 
that no little distrust of it would be overcome if there 
was a closer link between learning and religion. The 
form of education now so largely provided is taken full 
advantage of, for no one can be blind to the material 
benefits it confers. But time and again one realizes 
that the education given has far too little hold on charac- 
ter, and that it is apt to remain a thing apart even from 
mental attitude. There are several reasons for this, but 
one of the most important is that the combination of 
education and religion, welcome to Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike, receives so little attention. If it be said 
that the State can do nothing because its attitude is one 
of strict neutrality in religious matters, the reply must 
at once be made that, on the one hand, the State is not 
only the manager of schools, it is also the controller of 
the whole system; and that, on the other hand, neutra- 
lity is not identical with exclusion. If the State were 
controller alone, it would be more easy for it to recog- 
nize the responsibility which rests upon it in this 
matter. It has a duty to make sure that the educational 
system is provided with facilities for a form of education 
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which appeals to every side of the pupil’s nature. There 
are difficulties in the way of this; but the tendency has 
been to dwell on the obstacles, and not on the means for- 
overcoming them, means which lie to one’s hands in a 
system controlled by Government, but from the 
management of any part of which Government is steadily 
withdrawing. The w r ay is open for a great step for- 
ward in this direction. Let local and private manage- 
ments be combined under bodies to which Government 
has entrusted certain of its powers of control, and many 
of the difficulties which have been regarded as insuper- 
able will disappear. By private agencies and local 
bodies working in union w T ith one another, and receiving- 
support from provincial funds on equitable terms, the 
State will be enabled to see at work in the educational 
system of the country that combination of an 'education 
based upon religion, the acceptance of authority, respect 
for persons and institutions’ with ‘rational teaching, 
liberal view T s, and the spirit of development’ which the 
Ninth Quinquennial Review refers to as a desideratum. 
The duty of the State is plain : it is emphasized by 
facts which cannot be ignored : what is called for is the 
recognition of the following principle : It is the duty of 
the State to encourage until complete impartiality every 
agency which , inrthe interests of the youth of the coun- 
try and their all-round education , unites , in the schools 
that it provides, religious with secular education . 

V. An Indian Educational Policy Possible 

21. (1) Through Adoption of Common Principles . — 

We began the consideration of our present subject by 
noting the changes which the Government of India Act 
effected in the administration of education. The most 
marked of these was that the Government of India 
ceased to be responsible for the educational policy of the 
country, and that each province became responsible for- 
framing its own policy. We further noted that a decade 
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of this provincial liberty had evoked a strong desire for 
the enunciation of lines of policy which would be appli- 
cable to every province, that some substantial agree- 
incut should take the place of isolation. As a conse- 
f quence of this desire w r e passed in review the educational 
needs of the Indian situation as revealed in provincial 
reports, the report of the Auxiliary Committee, and the 
Ninth Quinquennial Review. And as a result of this 
study certain principles emerged, few- in number, funda- 
mental in character, that held within them the pro- 
mise of combined educational effort and sound educa- 
tional advance. They grouped themselves round two res- 
ponsibilities which the State accepts today as it has done 
for almost eight decades. Let us briefly set them forth. 
First, the State recognizes its responsibility for the 
provision of education. But while it is the duty of the 
State to see to the provision of education, facts make it 
plain that it is not its duty, save, in exceptional circum- 
stances, to provide that education through its own 

agency. Its duty is to see to it that all stable agencies , 

local and private, are combined into an effective partner- 
ship for the supply of the country’s educational needs. 

By this partnership, under the State direction, full pro- 

vision will be made for the education of India’s youth. 
Second, the State recognizes its responsibility for direct- 
ing the education that is provided, and for doing this in 
a strictly impartial fashion. That involves the posses- 
sion by it of an adequate and fully qualified inspecting 
agency, for only thus will it be able to test, to advise, 
to obtain accurate information, and to satisfy itself as. 
to the proper use of public funds assigned to* educational 
objects. Further it is the duty of the State, when it. 
considers a devolution of control advisable, to make sure 
that, in devolving its power, it does not give it away but 
renders its exercise more beneficial and effective; and 
that it does not by its mode of devolution eliminate any 
recognized agency but associates all agencies m the 
fullest and most characteristic educational service 
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which each can render to the country. This cannot be 
done without considerations of finance, and in connexion 
with them facts emphasize the duty of the State so to 
allocate its funds on behalf of education that there may 
be no inequality in the treatment of the different agen- 
cies, but that each agency may receive that encourage- 
ment which will enable it to render to education the 
fullest contribution in its power. And finally, in order 
that education may make its appeal to the w T hole per- 
sonality of the pupil, it is the duty of the State, while 
itself as the controller of the educational system main- 
taining complete impartiality in religious matters, to 
encourage every agency w T hich, in the interests of an all- 
round education, unites in its schools religious with 
secular education. 

22. (2) Through Continuity of Essentials . — If now 

we compare these principles with the principles men- 
tioned in paragraph 2, we cannot fail to be impressed 
by their substantial agreement. Emphasis changes, as 
is only to be expected; but the fundamentals abide. 
The growth of local self-governing bodies, the appoint- 
ment of Ministers responsible to popularly elected legis- 
latures, and the increased demand for religious education 
introduce considerations which had not to be taken into 
account fifty years ago. They may affect the setting of 
a policy, but not its principles. And that is exactly what 
we now find. The experience of the years 1920 to 1930 
has only served to show that the principles which 
underlay the educational policy of the Government of 
India from 1854 to 1919 are the principles on which 
must rest an educational policy which will meet most 
effectively the educational position of the present day. 
All that has happened in the field of Indian education 
during the past ten years constitutes, in reality, a recall, 
a very clear and most impressive recall, to the accepta- 
nce and employment of those principles which underlie 
what was the avowed educational policy of the State 
from the issue of the Despatch of 1854 till the passing 
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of the Government of India Act of 1919. In adherence* 
to that policy lies for India sound educational advance : 
in departure from it delay if not retrogression. 

23. (3) Through Conference of Educational Admi- 

nistrators . — But how, it may be asked, can these princi- 
ples be accepted in every province of India when there 
is no longer the Government of India with its word of 
authority in regard to educational action. The principles* 
in paragraph *21 are, it may be readily admitted, in sub- 
stantial agreement with those in paragraph 2; neverthe- 
less there is no administrative power of the present day 
which can re-insert the last sentence of paragraph 2 with 
its declaration that the provincial governments must act 
as the central government directs. Must the matter then 
remain there? I think not. For as we ponder the- 
matter, there comes into our mind this question : Is 
there any central organization that can do for educa- 
tional direction in present circumstances what the 
Government of India did for it in the circumstances of 
the past? And the answer to that is, as it seems to 
me : Yes, a permanent and enlarged Conference of 
Educational Administrators. Permanent, so as to secure 
continuity : enlarged so as to secure, in addition to pro- 
vincial educational officials, non-official representatives 
of the various educational interests in the different 
provinces. In such a Conference Indian education would 
possess an organization which would carry weight and 
lead opinion. It would have once again a central autho- 
rity, but no longer one which spake and it was done. 
It would be an authority garnering, sifting, and consoli- 
dating opinion, not imposing it; an authority of 
experience not of executive order; an authority winning” 
its place not by the commands which it issued but by 
the co-operation which it secured. Thus would the 
anomalies of the present situation be discarded, the 
friction minimized, the waste checked. Thus, with the 
counsel of experienced authority freely accepted and 
voluntarily acted upon, the principles of educational 
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policy to which the conditions and needs of the present 
day constitute so urgent a recall will have the oppor- 
tunity of recognition and adoption in every province of 
the land. And thus will adherence once again to an * 
Indian educational policy become the charter of India’s 
most striking educational advance. 
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CONCLUSION 

1. Three Stages of Policy . — We have now traced the 
■development of Indian Educational Policy and have dwelt 
upon its content. And what we have found is that 
Indian Educational Policy has passed through three main 
stages, and that throughout these its essential features 
have remained the same. For between seventy and 
eighty years, say from 1785 to 1854, there are the makings 
of a Policy, what we might call Provincial Lines of 
Action. This is the First Stage. Each province finds 
that in one way or another attention has to be given to 
education, and it seeks to meet each situation as it 
arises by employing such administrative methods as will 
best advance education and extend its influence. As 
time goes on, it becomes plain that these modes of action 
are fundamentally few in number, and that there is a 
great resemblance between those w 7 hich have been adop- 
ted in one province and those which have commended 
themselves to another. The Second Stage is reached 
when the Government, as a result of the steadily increas- 
ing claims of its steadily increasing rule, arrives at the 
conclusion that it must shoulder a new responsibility. 
It publicly acknowledges that an obligation rests upon it 
to give to all the people of the land the benefits of edu- 
cation. The first step that it takes towards the discharge 
of this responsibility is to set forth the procedure which 
it intends to adopt. And so an Indian Educational 
Policy takes the place of Provincial Lines of Action. 
This declaration of policy made in 1854 is in great mea- 
sure the enunciation as principles of educational activity 
throughout India of what have formerly been empirical 
modes of administration. For three-quarters of a century 
this method of dealing with education continues. The 
fundamental principles of activity are, like the lines of 
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action, few in number, and are capable of adaptation 
to changing circumstances and new conditions. The 
result is the spread of education through every part of 
the country with increasing attention to quality, 
and increasing provision of all its forms from the 
elementary to the advanced. And then in 1920 there 
comes the Third Stage. It comes not as a specifically 
educational development, but as part of a great scheme 
of constitutional advance in which education shares. To 
the provinces is given a very large amount of adminis- 
trative self-determination, and, within the sweep of this, 
education takes its place. ' The result is that what has 
been for so long an Indian Educational Policy becomes 
a Provincial Educational Policy.. The change is not so 
marked as the change of name might seem to imply. 
The principles to which the Central Government adhered 
in its dealings w T ith education become in the main the 
principles which the provinces accept and on the basis 
of which they continue their educational activities. But 
the provinces are under no obligation to adhere to these, 
and it is left open to them to act wholly without re- 
ference to one another, and to sanction any departure 
which any one of them may consider advisable. Of 
this Third Stage ten years have run. And the result 
is sufficiently remarkable. Education, it is being felt, 
is not limited by geography or by administrative areas. 
There is much that needs to be done by co-operation, 
much that is being lost to education by the independence 
that now exists, much more that wfill be lost to it if 
independence is carried any further. There are prin- 
ciples which have a wider range than the extent of any 
single province; they have their rightful place in every 
province, and their general adoption is what is needed 
so that the country as a whole may enjoy the benefits 
which it ought now to be reaping. They are few in 
number, the small body which have approved themselves 
in the past as fitted to meet changing conditions, to 
give strength to educational advance, to combine action f 
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I to stimulate interest, to deal justly with all efforts, and 

S to eliminate waste* Conditions, therefore, make it plain 

that educational policy is on the point of entering on a 
new stage* The Fourth Stage is at hand. 

2. The Fourth Stage . — How shall we describe that 
! stage? The name that may be most fittingly applied to 

it is that of an All-India Educational Policy. Like the 
| First Stage it will indicate lines of action; like the Second 

; Stage it will have af wide sphere of operation ; and like 

• the Third Stage it wall be the choice of the various pro- 

vinces. But while these likenesses will persist, there 
will be two features in which it will differ from them 


all. First, it will operate throughout India not because 
the Central Government so directs, but because the Pro- 
vinces so desire. Provincial acceptance will be the basis 
of its general application. Thus the opposition between 
the Second and the Third Stage will be reconciled. And 
secondly, it will operate throughout India because it will 
find the sphere for its employment not only in the Pro- 
vinces of British India but in the Indian States as well. 
For while the States retain their autonomy as jealously 
as the Provinces safeguard theirs, they will recognize no 
less definitely the benefit of an educational system which 
constitutes a bond of unity through its foundation on a 
few general principles that are not hampering in their 
application. And in the acceptance of these principles 
within their own territories they will join with the other 
constituents of a united India in a common service of 
youth. Thus the Fourth Stage will witness combined 
action on the basis of a few fundamental principles^ 
which have obtained general recognition through the Pro- 
vinces and States of India, and which leave room for 
variety both in application and in lines of development. 
What these principles will be our study of educational 
conditions, needs, and experience leaves us in no doubt. 
They will be those which have been indicated in the 
course of Chapter TV. They are few in number, funda- 
mental in character, vital in bearing. 
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3. The Constitution and Educational Policy .— India 
is on the verge of a great tomorrow. She is about to 
enter on a new phase of national life. More than a 
constitution is being considered. There is present in all 
that is being done the moving of a spirit that stirs to 
growth and enrichment as yet without a parallel. In 
that development and enlargement there is no one factor 
that will count for so much as will education. And as 
the country stands now on the threshold of her great 
advance there comes to meet her that which has sprung 
from the impact of many minds working over a century 
and a half, in varying conditions, in strangely differing 
circumstances, yet all at one in their desire to serve the 
needs and aspirations of India. It is an educational 
policy which thus approaches to place itself in the hands 
of an India that is soon to become a great Federation; 
and it draws nigh not as an administrative rule, not as 
a piece of departmental dictation, not as an interesting 
relic of the past. It comes as the combination of living 
principles that commend themselves by the service which 
they are capable of rendering, as the channel through 
which enlightenment may spread with speed and with 
power, as the force wdiich touches the national life to 
higher issues of thought and action, as the instrument 
of a unity which binds into one, Province and Province , 
State and State, and Province with State. That is what 
Educational Policy at this, its Fourth Stage, shows itself 
to be. A few principles to which education is recalled? 
A few principles which are fundamental to a living sys- 
tem of education in India? Yes, but also much more 
than that. A body of principles with which not merely 
the education, but the destiny, of India' as well is inti- 
mately linked. In accepting an All-India Educational 
Policy which the long years have fashioned for her use, 
India comes into possession of that which opens to her 
ever fresh avenues of knowledge, ever closer bonds of 
national unity, and ever fuller opportunities for world- 
wide service. 
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PART II 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
ITS PROBLEMS 
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1. Will the Principles Stated Work? — The prin- 
ciples which underlay the Educational Policy of the 
Government of India from 1854 to 1919, in accordance 
with which provincial educational policy has been 
mainly guided since that time, and to which the present 
conditions of Indian education constitute <a challenging 
recall, have been set forth in the preceding Part. But 
are they principles which, face to face with facts, will 
work? Are they adequate to the situation of today? 
That is the matter which now demands our consid- 
eration. That is the question which we must now 
proceed to answer. 

2. Modes of Answering this Question: (1) Specific 
Problems.. — There are two ways in which this answer 
might be given. We might pass under review the 
working of the whole Indian educational system, and 
in doing this we might dwell upon the problems which 
emerge at each stage. We might then see what help 
towards the solution of these problems is afforded by 
the principles which we have detailed and on which we 
have dwelt. Thus there would claim our attention 
specific problems presenting themselves at different 
levels of education, for instance, primary, secondary, and 
collegiate; or problems attaching to different forms of 
education, for instance, general and technical; or pro- 
blems arising in connexion with different classes 
receiving education, for instance, women, Muham- 
madans, and Europeans. And we should have to bring 
the principles which we have enumerated into relation 
with all these problems, and to consider how far they 
helped towards the attainment of the needed solution, 
A review of this nature is a necessity in order that 
Indian education may have its proper setting and per- 
spective. To it attention will be given in subsequent 
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discussion. It forms part of that aspect of our subject 
to which we have already referred as the Working of 
the Policy. 

3. (2) Essential Problems . — The second of the two 
ways in which the answer of which we are in search 
may be given is that which constitute this, the Second, 
Part of our discussion. It deals not with the problems 
arising out of specific situations in the educational 
system, but with problems which are raised by education 
as a whole. It looks at considerations which are of the 
very essence of an educational system, which lie at the 
root of its being and its well-being. It concerns itself 
with questions the absence of a satisfactory answer to 
which results in harm to education at every level, and 
renders it of least service to those who need it most. 
What some of these questions are may now be briefly 
indicated. Nine of them are dealt with in the follow- 
ing Chapters. 

4. Problems of the Administration of Education . — 
To begin with, there are three questions that concern 
the foundations on which the educational system rests. 
If education were under ineffective control, or if it were 
in the hands of unsuitable managements, or if it were 
supported by a defective method of finance, it might 
continue to exist, but only with much depreciated value 
and with steadily diminishing chances of becoming a 
national asset. The Control, Management, and Finance 
of the Indian educational system, therefore, present us 
with problems which are of the first moment. And 
these problems are considered in Chapters i, ii, and iii 
of this Part. 

5. Problem of the Character of Education . — Next 
there is pressed upon our consideration a vital problem 
which _ arises _ out of conditions specifically Indian. The 
State in India takes up a position 1 of complete neutrality 
in regard to all matters connected .with religion. Yet 
there is a desire on the part of thoughtful and anxious 
minds in India that education, in the best interests of 
the country, should not be dissociated from religion. 
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How can this attitude and this desire be reconciled? 
That is the problem which forms the subject of Chap- 
ter iv. 

6. Problems of the Power of Education , — Then 
there are two facts closely related to one another, that 
at every turn keep meeting and forcing themselves on 
the attention of the student of education in India. They 
are the great lack of those qualified to impart education 
and the enormous number of those who have received 
no education. These facts present educational policy 
with tw T o problems for which, if it is not to forfeit con- 
fidence, it must provide solutions. What can be done 
to give power to education? What can be done, on the 
one hand, to provide the country with a sufficient body 
of well equipped teachers? What can be done, on the 
other hand, to rescue it from the blight of illiteracy? 
With the endeavour to find answers to these questions 
Chapters v and vi are occupied. 

7. Problems of Changing Times in Education . — 
Finally there keep crowding into the mind thoughts of 
what the last two decades have witnessed in India, 
developments to which preceding centuries can offer 
little by way of parallel as regards number, extent, 
speed, or influence. Education has felt the impact of 
all these, and in doing so has realized that it is face to 
face with problems of a wholly new type. , In these 
changing times a new administrative system has been 
evolved; a new sense of nationhood has begun to emerge; 
a new standard of culture has made its claims felt. What 
can education do to meet the fresh demands of admin- 
istration, nationhood, culture? In the three sections of 
Chapter vii an attempt is made to answer the three 
questions that are thus raised. 

8. Conclusion . — The nine problems which have .been 
mentioned and to which consideration is given in the 
following chapters go to the foundation of India’s sys- 
tem of education. Examination of them makes it clear 
that there is no possibility of their solution, apart from 
a larger educational outlook than has too often prevailed 
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in the past. That outlook, while doing full justice to 
what education has already achieved, must be such as to 
recognize with perfect frankness the immense amount 
that still remains to be done, and the evil plight of the 
country in all that affects the weal of its citizens because 
of widespread, unchecked, and strongly entrenched ig- 
norance. When this standpoint has been adopted, then 
it becomes plain that education can succeed in its task 
and can free the State from a grave and ever present 
danger only if its administration makes steady use of a 
small body of essential principles. Careful and detailed 
investigation reveals the fact that the necessary prin- 
ciples are identical with those which, in a different 
setting and with different emphasis, began to operate 
in 1854, and to which the conditions introduced by the 
legislation of 1919 constituted an insistent recall. The 
question with which we began is answered. These 
principles, face to face with the facts of today, do work. 
Indeed a policy which gives to them, on the part of the 
State, a fuller and steadier employment than they have 
yet received is the only policy that will work, and it is 
what the present situation unequivocably demands. It 
assures Indian education of the means for overcoming 
its defects, for solving its problems, and for delivering 
the State from the serious menace that now confronts 
it. It has within it the power to place at the disposal 
of India a true and sound nation-building service. It 
is the policy which India requires. Adherence to it is 
what, at all costs, India must have. 


CHAPTER I 


The Problem of Control 

I. The Problem : Is State Control Advisable? 

1. The control of the educational system in India is 
exercised by the State. The State has occupied that 
position ever since it assumed responsibility for a 
definite educational policy in India. And the question 
has often been raised : Is it in the best interests of 
education that the control of education should be in the 
hands of the State? That is the problem which we 
have now to consider. 

II. Advantages and Disadvantages of State Control 
(i) Disadvantages 

2. (1) Officialdom . — If State control meant that the 
State directly administered every part of the educa- 
tional system, then it might be argued with good reason 
that such control was not in the best interests of edu- 
cation. For it would mean the .supremacy of official- 
dom. Now officialdom rejoices in uniformity, it suspects 
individuality, and it delights in machinery. It loves to 
dictate, and where its power is installed what is novel is 
discounted. Education is nothing if not vital. Official- 
dom is the stretching forth of the dead hand. Those 
who read May hew’ s Education of India will find that 
he devotes a considerable amount of space to what is 
avowedly a criticism of the State control of education. 
Rut when this criticism is analysed it will be seen to 
be in reality directed not against control as properly 
understood (which he recognizes must be exercised), but 
against officialdom and State management. On both 
counts, his criticism, proceeding from one who was for 
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long a Government educational official, merits the most 
serious attention and consideration. Unfortunately in 
the history of Indian education there have been times 
when control has been hardly distinguishable from 
officialdom, and of this identification Mayhew is very 
clearly and also very uneasily conscious. But the identi- 
fication is by no means inevitable, and it has not been 
a permanency. There have always been at work ip 
India forces that, when officialdom has reared its head, 
have kept it in check and that have not infrequently 
discredited it. For one thing, India is fortunate in 
having had, as it still has, a number of educational 
officials who were first and foremost keen educationalists 
and who, as officials, were far-sighted and sympathetic 
administrators. And for another thing, India has been 
equally fortunate in having had, as it still has, a large 
number of non-officials to whom the education of India’s 
youth has been a joy, and the spread of it their life’s 
endeavour. Both these classes, official and non-official, 
have been the unsparing opponents of officialdom and 
the upholders of a true method of control. They have 
envisaged an educational system over which the State 
exercises a wise and vitalizing control, not one over 
which it domineers, and not one from wffiich its guidance 
has been withdrawn. 

3. (2) Domination. — Again, it might be argued that 

if State control meant nothing but direct control a sys- 
tem so administered might be anything but beneficial 
to education. There is much that might be said in sup- 
port of this contention. But it would be without appli- 
cation to the educational system which India now 
enjoys. For there has been no feature of educational 
administration so marked as the large and increasing 
amount of delegated control which the past two decades 
have witnessed. The area of direct control that re- 
mains in the hand of the State, is much less than it was 
even ten years ago, a fact which is often too little recog- 
nized and the significance of it too little appreciated. In 
paragraphs 44 to 64 of this discussion an outline is given 
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of the extent to which, in recent years, control has been 
devolved, and though the statement is necessarily bnet 
it is sufficient to indicate with convincing clearness how 
far removed from State domination is the State control 
of education which is exercised in India and how 
ample is the room that it allows for spontaneity and ex- 
periment, for differentiation of treatment and variety 
of development. Every year makes clearer the great- 
ness of the distance between State control and State 
domination. 

4. (3) An Overburdened State. — But the advisability 

of State control in regard to education would be exposed 
to .serious doubt if it were the case that the State has far 
too much to do and far too little time to give to educa- 
tion, Mayhew sounds a much needed note of warning 
when he says that in undertaking the task of educa- 
tional control the Government is taking upon itself ‘a 
burden of work which, without any such increase, has 
often appeared unsupportable’. At the present time, 
every provincial Educational Department is • heavily 
burdened. But it is not difficult to see how this has 
come about. It arises from two main causes. The first 
is the large amount of work that Government lays upon 
its own shoulders by seeking to discharge the respons- 
ibility of management in addition to that of control. It 
has to attend to Educational Services with the un- 
ceasing details of appointments and transfers, it has to 
maintain its educational fabrics and to see to all that 
is connected with their upkeep, and it has to go into 
elaborate financial considerations on behalf of its own 
institutions. Thus a great deal of the thought and 
time which the State devotes to education is really not 
concentration on, but actually subtraction from, its re- 
sponsibility as the controller of the educational system. 
And that * subtraction is wholly unnecessary. And the 
second reason why Educational Departments are so 
overworked is that they are not sufficiently equipped for 
the discharge of their responsibilities. We shall have 
to consider this matter later on. At the present stage of 
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onr discussion the important point to note is that there 
is nothing in the provincial Educational Departments 
which makes them inherently incapable of discharging 
to the full the function of control. All that is required 
is to discard tasks with which they unnecessarily burden 
themselves at present, and to provide themselves with 
adequate means for the discharge of those responsibili- 
ties which none but they can discharge. What will 
supply both requirements is easily within the power of 
the State. Let the State take the necessary action, 
and the point of the criticism which we are now con- 
sidering will be at once turned. 

5. (4) Religious Neutrality of the State . — Once 

more, State control would be wholly inadvisable if it 
meant that religion had to be excluded from the sphere 
of education. There is much in the words of May hew 
that The identification of a necessarily neutral Govern- 
ment with a system of education has robbed that sys- 
tem of religious warmth, colour, and significance, and 
that the want of this has made the education unreal 
and unconvincing among peoples whose life, for good 
or bad, is fundamentally religious' . For it is true that 
where Government is identified with the system in the 
sense of directly managing schools and colleges it quite 
definitely excludes religion from them. And it is also 
true that, as Government has frequently claimed for its 
institutions the title of ‘model’, it has created the im- 
pression among .some institutions not under departmental 
management that they will best serve education if they 
follow the model which Government has set and exclude 
from their schools all form of religious instruction. But 
while these facts are true they are far from presenting 
the whole truth. The all-important fact to which 
nothing must blind us is that Government is identified 
with the educational system, in the sense of 'being a 
manager, only to the extent of two per cent of the 
schools and colleges within that system. In other words, 
even as things now are, there is nothing to hinder ‘reli- 
gious warmth, colour, and significance r being definitely 
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associated with ninety-eight per cent of the institutions 
belonging to the system. And not only is there no 
hindrance., there is abundant and unfettered opportunity. 
There are thousands of schools and colleges in which 
the association between education and religion is a 
matter of established usage. Thus while the identifica- 
tion of Government with education, in the sense of its 
managing schools and colleges, does preclude a very 
limited number of them from the possibility of associ- 
ating religion with education, its identification with edu- 
cation in the sense of controlling the system, leaves it 
quite within the power of the overwhelming number of 
schools and colleges to make this combination a reality. 
But even granting all this, it may be said that there 
is a disadvantage in the controller of the .system being 
identified with the doctrine of religious neutrality. That 
would certainly be true if the interpretation of the 
doctrine with which the State identified itself were, as 
has sometimes been the case, one which made neutrality 
the same as opposition or indifference to religion. But, 
as we shall see when we deal with the matter more 
fully in Chapter iv, there is another interpretation 
which is open to the State and w T hich has indeed a far 
.greater claim to its acceptance and support. That is 
the interpretation which identifies religious neutrality 
with religious impartiality. Adopting this interpreta- 
tion the State would then be a controller that did not 
^exclude religion from educational institutions but en- 
couraged it while exercising strict impartiality. Thus 
with the State as controller there is no reason why edu- 
cation should be deprived of religious warmth and signi- 
ficance, and with a fairer interpretation of the State's 
relation to religion there is every reason why the State's 
control .should lead to that encouragement of combining 
religion with education 1 which is so good in itself and is 
•so generally desired in India. .... 

6. (5) Unrecognized Institutions . — There is another 

ground on which the disadvantage of State control might 
be urged. There are 35,000 educational institutions 
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which, as a matter of fact, remain outside that control. 
They are classified as Unrecognized, Now if it could 
be said that the reason why all these occupied an inde- 
pendent position was that they preferred to be 
free from State control, the benefit of that form 
of control would certainly be impugned. When, 
however, \we analyse the figures 'we find that 
about five-s&venths of the number are schools of 
specifically religious, not of general, education, while 
another seventh is made up of schools which desire recog- 
nition but are unable to satisfy the conditions necessary 
to obtain it. Of the remaining seventh there are some 
which on political grounds do not desire to be recog- 
nized by the State. But the great majority are what we 
might call Oriental Schools. Their pupils are mainly 
engaged in oriental studies. It seems a pity that they 
should have no place in the regular educational system of 
the country. But the main reason why they have not this 
place is that the curricula in these schools need to be 
revised, or the methods of teaching to be improved, or 
the staffs to have the benefit of better training. Now it 
such advantages that the State is eminently qualified 
to supply. The matter is more fully dealt with in 
Chapter vi; here it is sufficient to say that the existence 
of such schools, far from being an argument against 
State control of education, is really a call for an exten- 
sion of that control in a sympathetic spirit. There still 
remain to. be considered the few unrecognized institu- 
tions which do not fall under any of the classes which 
have so far mentioned. These are of a high order, 
with an individuality of their own, and with a contri- 
bution to the country which is of distinct value. They 
are really pioneers; we may give them the honourable 
designation of Experimental Schools. They clo not see 
how they can fit into the existing system and so they 
to. maintain independence. For the present, at 
feel their own control to be the best; that 
might bring some benefits but it might fail 
nurture that is required. Thus it is that 
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the schools at Bolpur and Brindaban, and the Indian. 
Women’s University at Poona stand outside the recog- 
nized system. How long this will continue it is hard 
to say. But if State control is compatible with what, 
is being done to forward that freedom in the training of 
teachers which is referred to in paragraph 42, it is. 
difficult to see how it should be incompatible with that 
freedom in the training of pupils which these pioneer 
schools exemplify. The existence of these institutions- 
is indeed not an argument against State control, but a. 
challenge to the State so to exercise its control on the 
freest lines, and with the maximum of encouragement, 
to every sound form of education, that the guidance of 
the State will be assured of ready acceptance at the 
hands of the most diverse forms of management. It 
would be well if there was a revision of. what is now in- 
cluded under the heading of ‘Unrecognized Institutions’,, 
and if from that class there might be transferred to the 
list of ‘Recognized Institutions’ w r hat we have called 
Oriental Schools and Experimental Schools. This would 
mean that the State would have to provide itself with a 
staff capable of exercising a control calculated to evoke 
and foster the specific character of every such valuable 
type of school. But that would not be difficult, and for 
the cause of education it would be most salutary. Such 
reaction of schools upon control, whereby that control 
becomes possessed of a larger freedom and a more varied 
helpfulness, is what the conditions of Indian education 
demand, and what is in effect being increasingly 
realized. 

7. Disadvantages Potential . — Our consideration so- 
far has shown that, if State control meant the reign of 
officialdom, the universality of domination., the effort of 
an ineffective State, the exclusion of religion from edu- 
cation, or lack of sympathy with valuable development, 
then it would be quite possible to contend that such 
control was not in the best interests of education. But 
what we actually find is that the control which the State- 
exercises in India does not imply any of these. Every- 
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real danger lest education should become parochial,, 
limited in its content, and one-sided in its appeal. Prom 
this it is delivered by the experience which the State is 
in a unique position to gather , to disseminate, and to 
make effective on a large scale and in a comprehensive 
manner. 

9. (2) The State's Power of Direction . — There is a 
second advantage which the State as a controller pos- 
sesses. It has unrivalled powers of maintaining stan- 
dards, giving advice, and exercising direction through 
the whole system by means of its administrative staff 
and inspecting agency. It may be said that staff and 
agency are not sufficient for the greatness of the task,, 
and it must be admitted that large improvements in 
them are long overdue. This aspect of the matter will 
be dealt with fully in later paragraphs; but the result 
of all just criticism is to enhance the value of these 1 
agencies not to disparage them. Por by them the State,, 
even as things are, is able to put at the service of edu- 
cation what no other authoritative body has it in its* 
power to give — a guidance free from the imputation of 
local partiality or sectional pressure, animated by sterling 
educational ideals, and sending into the schools and 
colleges of a large system the stimulus of intellectual life 
and vigour. And if that is the case as things now are,, 
how much more valuable will be that service when ad- 
mitted defects have received their remedy. 

10. (3) The State's Financial Power . — A third ad- 
vantage of the State control of education is that Govern- 
ment has behind it steady resources. It is thus able to 
assist education by a supply of funds showing no wide' 
range of fluctuation. The stability of the educational 
system is in this way secured, and here again the State 
renders a sendee of incomparable value. It may be said 

-■ that the financial support of the State might be bought 
too dear, or that that support might not be satisfactorily 
assigned. There is much to be said in favour of both 
contentions, and the whole matter of Pinance demands- 
full and separate treatment. But when all criticisms have^ 
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been stated and all possibilities of ill-directed finance 
have been admitted, there remains the fact which 
admits of no denial, that the educational system of the 
country requires a financial support which only the 
national exchequer can supply. 

11. Advantages Positive . — We may conclude then on 
general grounds that both education and the country are 
benefited by the State control of education. Despite 
disadvantages in the exercise of this control there is 
nothing to indicate that these disadvantages are inherent 
in the connexion, or that through the application of 
thought and plan they are incapable of elimination or 
important modification. xYnd when we look at what the 
State can bring to education in the supply of advice, 
direction, policy, unifying power, and financial support, 
we realize how overwhelming are the advantages of the 
State’s control. It can do for education what no other 
agency in the country can do. It is bound up in every 
way that counts with the best interests of education. 
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III. Actual Conditions of State Conteol 

12. Need for Statement of Conditions . — At first sight 
it might seem as if, in the words with which the pre- 
ceding paragraph closed, the solution of our problem had 
been reached. But in reality this is far from being the 
case. For we have now to consider how far the control 
which the State exercises over education in India actu- 
ally performs those services which only the State has 
it in its power to provide. However advisable State 
^control may be in itself, it is anything but advisable if 
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the particular State with which w r e are dealing is unable 
to rise to the full measure of its responsibilities. Let us 
look then at the actual conditions of control in India. 

(i) Direction 

13. The Directing Agency . — And first as to Direction. 
Is the State in India able to give to education that ser- 
vice of Direction of which it stands so much in need? 
No one who reads Indian educational reports will be able 
to answer this question with a complete absence of hesi- 
tation. That with the money supplied a most gallant 
endeavour is being made year after year to provide 
Indian education with good Direction all who know the 
facts must admit without qualification. But the officials 
who constitute the Headquarters Staff labour under dis- 
advantages that might well take the heart out of the 
most enthusiastic. Details multiply so enormously, and 
the staff is small. The result is that those whose 
power to afford the able and sympathetic guidance of 
comprehensive policy and specific direction would be so 
great an asset to the education of India, provided it re- 
ceived full opportunity for its exercise, have to rest con- 
tent for the most part with being able to prevent the 
routine work of their office from falling into arrears. 
Thus through the organization of the department, as it 
is at present, the whole structure of education in India 
is deprived of much that would add to its strength and 
fitness. 

14. Total Staff too Small . — What is the position? 
The Director of Public Instruction in a province is at 
the head of an office where there are a few members of 
one of the Educational Services (in no province does the 
number exceed five) and a large army of clerks. If we 
confine our attention to those whose main work is Direc- 
tion, not including for the time being Personal Assis- 
tants and Registrars of Examinations, what we learn 
from the Tables supplied to us is that over the whole 
of British India the total directing staff amounts to a 
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score. There are seventeen men and three women. Th 
anything effective can be done with such a small num- 
ber is surprising. Much that is astonishingly good 
of permanent value is being done. But with the sprea< 
of education and all that it involves this achievement is 
bound to deteriorate. It can be saved only by a re- 
organization which takes account of the actual situ- 
ation. What that .situation is some of the statements of 
the most recent Quinquennial Review and ft the Auxi- 
liary Committee’s Report bring home to us most forcibly.. 

15. Certain Provincial Staffs. — Take, for example, 
the Bombay Presidency. There are in it about 15,000 
recognised institutions, and these are attended by over a 
million pupils. And for the Direction of this large edu- 
cational effort what provision is there? Here is what 
the Quinquennial Review tells us. c Up to March 1926 
the Headquarters office staff consisted of only the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction and one Deputy Director. But 
in 1926 an Assistant Director’s post was created tem- 
porarily to cope with the very large increase in the work 
of the department’. Two men and a temporary ‘help’ ! ! 
All honour to them for what they have done and are 
doing. But what are we to think of the State which takes 
the view of its responsibility disclosed by these figures? 
Again, Bengal has well on to 60,000 recognized educa- 
tional institutions attended by over two and a quarter 
million pupils. And its headquarters staff consists of 
the Director and two Assistant Directors. Tn 1926 the 
post of an Additional Assistant Director of Public In- 
struction was created on a temporary basis’. Even if it 
be the case that these temporary appointments are con- 
tinued until they become permanent, and that this is 
the way in which additions to the staff are most readily 
sanctioned, still the impression which is left upon us as 
we read the reports is that the situation is being tinkered 
with, not really faced. And the Punjab, which is the 
province that has at its headquarters the largest number 
of officers, namely five, would doubtless be the first to 
admit that this was only too true. 
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16. Comparison with England . — If we look at the 
total number at educational headquarters for the whole 
of British India, and if we now include in that number 
Personal Assistants and Examination Registrars, the 
score of which we spoke in Paragraph 14 has to be in- 
creased by seven. And to show how inadequate this 
total is we cannot do better than make a quotation from 
the Auxiliary Committee’s Report. 'The 27 gazetted 
officers’ , it says, 'of the Indian Educational Service and 
Provincial Educational Service, serving in the Head- 
quarters offices, correspond, generally speaking, to the 
class of the First Division Civil Servants in England, on 
whom the Head of the Department is able to devolve 
more or less responsible administrative work. In the 
Board of Education these officers now number 65. In 
England and Wales there are some 34,000 elementary 
and secondary schools with six million pupils. In India 
there are some 200,000 primary and secondary schools 
with about ten million pupils’. The difference affords 
at least ,some measure of the weakness from which India 
suffers. 

17. Existing Needs .. — If the State in India is to con- 

trol education, then, it will have to effect a radical change j 
in the provision for one important feature of control, j 
namely, that of Direction. Is it possible to make any ; 

real headway with the education of girls if there is no i 

woman included in the directing staffs of the various I 
provinces? Yet there are only three provinces that in- 
clude women in their provision for Direction. How is 
elementary education in each province to have the at- 
tention rendered to it which is its due unless there are 

at headquarters, and in sufficient numbers, those who 
have special qualifications for dealing with it? Yet the 
most that can be said is that 'there is sometimes an 
expert officer (of this character) at headquarters’. No 
one who gives a moment’s thought to the needs of the 
education of girls and of the masses -would consider that 
the State had shown a true appreciation of its respons- 
ibilities if it contented itself with, say, one officer for 
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each of these fields of education. Yet even that provi- 
sion does not exist. And if it did, there would still 
remain to be supplied the needs of training, of special 
classes, of the various languages, and of financial de- 
mands. The Director requires a staff that is well quali- 
fied and of sufficient size, so that he may have the 
benefit of their experience in connexion with all the in- 
tricate matters of educational administration*. When he 
has got that he will really be in a position to direct, and 
education will be at once sensible of the benefit which 
will thus accrue to it. 

18. Position of the Director . — And there will be more 
than the advantage of experience. The Director with 
such a staff will be relieved of the routine which at 
present threatens to paralyse him in the discharge of 
his duties. He will have time to devote to policy, and 
he will have time to explain policy. Instead of having 
to be content with the issue of orders, which, may or 
may not be wholly understood, and which may or may 
not be attended to, he will be in a position to come 
into frequent personal contact with responsible educa- 
tionists and educational managers. By means of con- 
ferences he will find it possible to lay before them what 
is intended, what new projects are afoot, what line of 
policy it is proposed to introduce, and so to enlist sym- 
pathy and support, or at the worst to become aware of 
the criticisms to which the proposed lines of action are 
exposed. Thus the department over which he presides 
will come to be, in the estimation of all who have the 
education of the country at heart, the recognized centre 
of information and the great unifying power in con- 
nexion with every educational effort. The advantage of 
this will be incalculable. 

19. Bearing of Administration on Control . — At 
present, then, the State is making a brave endeavour to 
direct education, but it is doing this through the medium 
of a staff which is ‘lamentably inadequate’. It has it in 
its power to remedy this inadequacy. But until it 
makes a real effort to secure this remedy it must not be 
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surprised if, on the side of Direction, its claim to control 
education is time and again challenged. 

(ii) Counsel 

20. Substitution of Counsel for Authority . — A second 
feature of Control is Guidance. There have been times 
in the past when the State has sought to supply that to 
school managers and teachers by the prescription of 
particular books and by the enforcement of codes which 
were largely inelastic. Time brought its own corrective. 
Books which the State had thought it advisable to pre- 
scribe were sometimes found to be employed for pur- 
poses that did not benefit the State; and stereotyped 
codes supplied the reason for much of the children’s lack 
of individuality and the teachers’ lack of interest. The 
day of such domination is largely over. The State has 
taken a more excellent way. It has substituted counsel 
for authority. And it has manifested this change by a 
change in the attitude and work of the Inspecting 
Officers. Thirty years ago the visit of an Inspector to 
a school meant the complete upsetting of the work of 
the school. The Inspector was in command during the 
days of Iris visit and his will was law. When he left 
the school he had seen the classes, or perhaps only the 
parts of the classes, which he desired; he had set papers 
and imposed tests; he had imposed a certain amount of 
dread, not all of it unhealthy; and he was in a position 
to write a report. He had not seen the school in normal 
conditions; he had not gauged the capacity of individual 
teachers; and he had not given the staff as a whole the 
benefit of his counsel and experience. It would be pos- 
sible, without any exaggeration, to draw a much darker 
picture than this. But nothing would be gained by it. 
For the most part, what has been here indicated has 
passed away in the course of a generation. And what 
the Despatch of three-quarters of a century ago men- 
tioned as constituting the functions of an Inspector is 
what is now generally recognized. He visits a school 
not to upset it, nor for the time being to impose his will, 
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but to acquaint himself with what is actually going on- 
in it; he knows in part at least what the school aims at 
as well as what it achieves and wherein it comes short; 
and he makes the teachers partakers of his advice, ideals, 
and encouragement. Education is reaping ever-increas- 
ing benefits from this form of control, and the manner- 
in which it is being exercised. 

21. Criticism of Inspectorate . — The change to which 
we have referred is an indication of the endeavour which 
the State is making to establish its control on a sound 
basis. The trouble, however, is that the State conti- 
nues to be better equipped to carry out the old method; 
of control by authority than the new method of control 
by counsel. A smaller staff is needed to work a machine 
than to nurture life. And it is the small inspecting staff 
that the State still provides. It is not surprising, then, 
that criticisms of the Inspectorate are fairly numerous, 
and that in some cases they are not without foundation. 
By its present provision the State places a constant 
temptation in the way of its inspectorate to fall back 
into the inferior methods of the past. I have spoken to 
men who were supporting schools, some of them out of 
their own pockets, who yet were ready to support a hos- 
tile vote on the Budget allotment in respect of Inspec- 
tion. Keen on education, even to self-sacrifice, these 
Indian gentlemen were in their own minds anything 
but convinced that expenditure on Inspection was justi- 
fied. Doubtless their conviction sprang from unfortunate 
experiences. But no one can afford to be indifferent 
to the range of such criticism as this. It is not con- 
fined to members of the Legislative Council; it has not 
its roots in party politics; it is found even in the ranks 
of the teaching profession. There are headmasters w T ho 
feel that they and their schools have had to submit to 
a real indignity through the type of Inspector who has 
been sent to visit them the representative of the Edu- 
cation Department. And there are occasions when I have 
thoroughly sympathized with their indignation. There 
has been a vast improvement in the work of inspection in 



the course of the last thirty years but 
room and urgent need for "further advance, 
inent is necessary in respect both of the 
and of the number, of Inspecting Officers. 

22. Qualifications of the Inspectorate . — As to 
fixations the position is far from re-assuring. As we 
over a few of the statistics of the provinces we see tha 
the hesitation of members of the Legislative Councils 
and the irritation of headmasters are not devoid of 
reason. The Auxiliary Committee says quite frankly : 
‘Inspectors who are themselves only Intermediates 
men with even lower qualifications and w 7 ho moreover 
have received no training cannot be expected to help in 
the work of improving the schools and the teachers; 
yet we find in Bengal as many as 91 members of 
subordinate inspecting staff have qualifications lower 
than that of a trained Intermediate; in the United Pro- 
vinces 63 subordinate Inspectors are only trained Matri- 
culates; in Bihar 84 of the Sub-Inspectors are untrained 
undergraduates; and in the Central Provinces 42 of the 
Deputy Inspectors have qualifications lower than trained 
Intermediates’. After this doleful array of figures there 
is some consolation in finding that ‘in Madras and the 
Punjab the untrained Inspector is the exception’. The 
fact, however, that two provinces are attempting to do 
justice to the work of inspection, by appointing to tha 
work those who have both general and special training 
for it, serves only to throw into relief the ominous fact 
that over the greater part of India the inspection of 
schools is carried on by a staff which is but poorly 
fied to be entrusted with so important and so respo 
a task. Now it is mainly through the inspecting agency 
that information at first-hand is collected, advice im- 
parted, and w r ork appraised. But if those who constitute 
that agency are in large part ill-equipped, they can have 
little experience of value to share, little advice of any 
moment to impart, little information that is well sifted 
to communicate, and little judgment that comman 
respect to express. Where a weak inspectorate 
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tolerated year after year, and that is what is happening 
over a large part of India, the State while retaining the 
name of controller has actually lost a considerable por- 
tion of the reality. 

23. Size of the Inspectorate . — And this conclusion 
receives added emphasis when we consider the size of 
the inspectorate. It almost looks as if some provinces 
enjoyed toying with the matter. In one of them we 
read, the last five years saw a large reduction in the’ 
number of inspecting officers; in another an increase 
in one class of Inspectors was set off by a decrease in 
another class; and in a third the end of the last five 
years found no more Inspectors at work than there were: 
at the beginning of that period. It is strange how slow 
the State is to recognize its responsibility for what is. 
truly an inexcusable state of affairs. In the face of what 
seems very like indifference the problem which we are 
at present considering has at times the appearance of 
being only of academic importance. What is to be 
gained, it may be asked, by discussing whether State 
control is in the best interests of education when official 
statistics confront us with the fact that where control 
would be most beneficially exercised there it is lament- 
ably defective? 

24. Demands on the Inspectorate . — In 1927 there' 
were two and a half million more pupils attending pri- 
mary and secondary schools than there were in 1922, 
yet in the same time the inspectorate dropped from 
2197 to 2165. The schools might increase by lakhs, 
their teachers by thousands, their pupils by millions, 
but, towards the control, counsel, and guidance of this, 
striking increase, the response of the State is a decrease 
in the number of its inspecting staff. That might have 
been understandable if the staff had been excessive five- 
years before, or if the qualifications had been heightened. 
But figures make it only too plain that the inspecting 
agency even then was much below what the system 
required, and as to qualifications what we have recorded 
above speaks for itself. And so it comes to pass that 
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today the 200,000 primary and secondary schools of the 
system have no more than 2100 men and women to 
visit them, test them, advise them, and report upon 
them, in Bengal it is calculated that the average num- 
ber of schools which have to be supervised by an Inspec- 
tor in the course of a year comes to 177, and of an In- 
spectress 1043; while in Madras they are 177 and 106 
respectively, and in the Punjab 80 and 88. No one will 
suggest that one visit pep annum is enough for all that 
an inspecting officer has to do in connexion with a 
school; but multiply by two the most favourable of the 
figures now mentioned, bear in mind that for some 
schools one day is wholly insufficient, make allowance 
for the time that is swallowed up by travel, and there is 
hardly any need to ask the question whether schools are 
receiving what the State as controller is under an obli- 
gation to supply. This is especially noticeable in the 
realm of women’s education, that form of education 
which ought to receive the State’s most fostering care. 
It is wellnigh incredible, nevertheless it is a fact, that 
‘the average number of institutions’ which an Inspectress 
has to visit ‘is in Bombay 416, Bihar and Orissa 313, 
and Assam 450’. 

25. Changes in Inspectorate. — Now’ these figures are 
based upon the total number of the members of the in- 
specting staff. But it has to be borne in mind that the 
full staff is never at wmrk at any particular time. 
Changes are always taking place, vacancies occur, 
leaves have to be arranged for. And facts of this nature 
bring forcibly to our notice a feature of the Inspectorate 
which still further weakens its power. That is the 
matter of postings. As things now are, an inspecting 
officer may be transferred from one district to another, 
he may be called to relinquish inspecting on his appoint- 
ment to the teaching staff of a Government institution, 
and he may be a teacher who has no special training for 
the work of the Inspectorate and who has simply to 
■ step . in so as to fill a gap. In one of the most recent 
provincial reports it was stated that the Inspectors of 
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one circle had changed more rapidly than the years, and 
that m another there had been ten changes in the In- 
spectorate during the course of a quinquennium. In 
India, acquaintance with actual conditions is what is of 
especial value to an educational officer as well as to the 
schools which he supervises. And that can only be 
secured by a system which reduces transfers to a mini- 
murn and provides that transfers, when they are made 
aie the fitting of the right officer into the right place. 

r^ e if S ^ Ste \ m P resent vogue fails to guarantee such 
results. And that means pro tanto a failure of the State 
to control . 

26. The Inspectorate and Local Bodies.— A fresh 
complication has arisen within the past few years. 
Local Bodies have been given a large amount of control 
over primary education and, to enable them to exercise 
this control members of the Inspectorate have been lent 
to these bodies. As a temporary measure there may be 
something to say for this; but it would require to be a 
very cogent reason . which would withdraw from the 
general service of inspection any members of a body 
which is already all too small for the performance of 
its specific duties. Yet what the records tell us is that 
in Bombay ‘the duty of inspection has been virtually 
handed over to Local Bodies, and to all intents and pur- 
poses Government has abrogated its powers in this 
matter ; while in the Central Provinces ‘all Government 
Leputy Inspectors of schools in four districts have been 
placed under the control of District Councils’. The re- 
su ts of the expeiimenfc have not been encouraging' * 
but our concern here, is not with results. It is the prim 
ciple of procedure that calls for remark. Why is an 
Inspector appointed by the State? For one thing, the 
btate expends large sums on education, some on its' own 
enterprises, some in aid of local and private endeavours 
Every precaution must be taken to ensure that these 
large expenditures from public funds are being satis- 
factorily employed, and that they are fulfilling the pur- 
poses tor which they have been voted. .This in itself 
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implies that the Inspectors must bear the authority of 
the State when they are dealing with schools to which 
subsidies and grants are allocated by the State. Any 
1/ departure from this would remove what is a safeguard 
of public expenditure, and no State, in justice to its 
citizens, can permit that. No Inspector -who draws his 
authority from a Local Body provides the necessary 
safeguard. Whatever local or any other bodies may do r 
the State must have an adequate staff of Inspectors 
appointed by, and answerable to, itself. Public finance 
requires this. But there is more than public finance 
involved. It is imperative that Inspectors should be re- 
moved from the influence of local parties and com- 
munal conflicts. If once an Inspector comes to be 
regarded as a partizan in any locality, confidence in him 
is weakened, and his usefulness is impaired. Now the 
impartiality which is required in an Inspector is secured 
by his being the servant, not of a Local Body, but of 
the State. From the point of view then of public 
service as w r ell as of public finance the inspectorate must 
be a body appointed by and responsible to the State. 

27. Inspection and the Educational System . — The 
existence of a State Inspectorate does not, however , 
mean that no other form of Inspectorate is permissible, 
or that it is superfluous. The history of education in 
other countries shows how valuable is the work done by 
Inspectors who are in the employ of local Educational 
Authorities. It is quite within the province of a Local 
Body or of a private ' agency to appoint those who will 
survey the work done under its auspices. But useful as 
this is, it is no substitute for inspections carried on by 
officers specifically appointed for that purpose by the 
State. Local inspection may satisfy itself as to the stan- 
dards maintained in an area and as to the proper ex- 
penditure of local funds. But education, as we have 
seen, is more than a local matter, and it involves more 
than the expenditure of local funds. The great system 
of primary and secondary education which exists in 
India depends for its effectiveness on the healthy life of 
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the hundreds of schools that combine to form it. When 
a school forfeits its place in this national system that 
is a serious loss to the school; it is also a loss to the 
locality; but it is more, it is a loss to the system. 
A school which has a place in it has fallen out, 
and unless it is a wholly superfluous school the 
system is so much the poorer. For a centre of edu- 
cation which was needed has to be built up anew. What- 
ever the cause of the closing of the school, whether 
the financial stringency which leads to the dis- 
solution of a good school, or the poverty of staff which 
leads to the elimination of a bad one, the dislocation 
thus caused is a disservice to education, a disservice 
which extends, and is felt, considerably beyond the area 
in which the school affected is situated. Might not this 
have been obviated if the State had had at its command 
a really satisfactory body of Inspecting Officers? With 
the wide experience that such officers could have brought 
to bear, with the counsel which they might have fur- 
nished both to Government and to the management, 
they might have secured for the school more stable 
conditions before recognition w ? as granted, and more 
favourable support from the State when it was faced 
with an unexpected emergency. And the result would 
have been a gain to the whole educational system. To 
secure such a result, not in exceptional cases only, but 
as a normal feature of the working of the educational 
system of the country is a need which is pressed upon 
the State by the educational needs of the youth of India. 
Local help is needed, all the local help that can be 
given. But something much wider is also needed. 
That wider contribution only the State can supply. It 
can render it only through a capable State Inspectorate. 

28, The Inspectorate and Recognition . — Still another 
reason for the appointment by the State of an Inspec- 
ting Agency must be mentioned; and this seems the 
appropriate place to do so. The State has to be assured 
that schools are worthy of the partnership into which 
they were welcomed w T hen they were officially recognized 
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as integral parts of the system of education existing in the 
country. The State assumes a very great responsibility 
when it places on any school the seal of it's recognition. 
By this act it stamps, the school as one to which parents 
are justified in sending their children, one which is 
entitled to present its pupils for public qualifying tests, 
and one which on certain conditions may receive assis- 
tance from public funds. In taking a responsibility 
such as this, the State must assure itself that the school 
is worthy of the status which State recognition confers. 
And that can be done only by the visits of those who 
are able to go thoroughly into the staff, equipment, 
.finance, and standards of the school, and to report that 
they merit State approval. Recognition, in other words, 
is a national act. It means the admission of an edu- 
cational institution to a system which is permanently 
bound up with India’s well-being, bound up also with 
the honour of the State. To participate in such a 
system demands fitness. And the State cannot divest 
itself of the obligation resting upon it to see that fitness 
exists and is maintained. Sometimes those who speak 
or write on Indian education allow 7 this obligation to 
slip out of view. In a recent provincial report, for 
instance, we find this sentence : ‘The grant of aid to- a 
school means not only that its finances are placed on a 
more stable basis; it implies also that the school con- 
forms to certain standards, and is liable to periodic in- 
spection’. That is true so far as it goes. Rut it re- 
quires to be supplemented by another statement, namely 
this, that a school which receives no grant but which 
has received recognition comes under an exactly similar 
obligation. It must have stable finances, it must con- 
form to certain standards, and it must submit to regular 
inspection. Otherwise it has no right to belong to the 
system. And the State must see to it that these require- 
ments are complied with. From that duty it cannot 
withdraw , If it fails in this it fails in a national ser- 
vice. Thus the recognition of a school initially, and 
the maintenance of that recognition subsequently, render 
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imperative the appointment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate and thoroughly equipped State Inspectorate. 

29. Bearing of the Inspectorate on Control . — One of 
the essential factors in the control of education by the 
State, .then, is the provision of Guidance. To supply 
this a satisfactory inspecting agency is required. And it 
must be an agency appointed by the State. In this way 
managers will receive from experienced officers the 
benefit of their knowledge ; teachers will be given useful 
hints, warnings, and encouragements; schools will be 
stimulated to maintain high standards by the counsel 
and information which Inspectors bring to them; and 
the whole system will reap the advantage that comes 
from eliminating or transforming bad schools and from 
building up good ones. The superiority of such a 
method as this over one which relies upon dictation is 
so obvious as to need no stressing. But no less obvious 
is the exactingness of this method; it demands much of 
the State. It means that the State requires to have at 
its command a large Inspectorate , possessed of unmistak- 
able qualifications,* an Inspectorate in which the autho- 
rity of the State is as safe as are the country* s educa- 
tional interests. In all these respects the State at 
present shows unfortunate deficiencies. It provides an 
Inspectorate which is about one-half or one-third the 
size that it ought to be, and which has a considerable 
lack of the qualifications requisite for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties that belong to it. Further, the 
State has at points abrogated an authority which, both 
for its own sake and for that of the educational system 
of the country, can be exercised only by itself. Until 
the State takes steps to remedy these defects which are 
only too clear, it cannot regard itself as discharging in a 
satisfactory manner the obligations which attach to it as 
the controller of the educational system. 

V' UU . . . . (iii) ■ Decentralization 

30. The Government of India Act . — A very marked 
feature of the State control of education within recent 
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Tears, and one to which we must now- turn, is- the 
substitution of provincial izat ion for centralization. This 
is one of the results of the Act of 1919. For that 
measure made provincial governments responsible lor 
much which, up to that time, had been done by the 
Central Government. It was an administrative change 
which was bound to come, for it was the outcome or 
tendencies that had been at work for years. Whether 
such a change should have taken place in the field or 
education without any preparation for it is open to 
question. Many who firmly believed in the advisability 
of the change as firmly believed in the advisability of 
its being effected by stages. And the educational condi- 
tions of the past decade seem to afford abundant evidence 
of the benefits wdiich education has missed through the 
sudden and sweeping fashion in which the changes 
were introduced. Nothing is so noticeable as the em- 
phasis placed upon provincial autonomy in educational 
matters on the one hand, and the desire for a some- 
what closer degree of inter-provincial unification on the 
other. The operation of both tendencies merits our close 
attention. 

31. Central Advisory Board of Education . — It is un- 
fortunate that very soon after the centralization of 
educational control ceased, not a few of the bonds w T hich 
formed an educational link between province and pro- 
vince also snapped. Take for example the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the establishment of which 
in 1921 seemed a step in the right direction. It was a 
small body drawn from the different provinces, with a 
membership that was representative of non-official as 
well as of official educational interests. The meetings of 
this Board could not, in the nature of things, be very 
frequent, as those w T ho composed it were widely scatter- 
ed and had otherwise much to do that limited their 
ability to gather at a distant place. But that did not 
hinder them from giving of their time and thought to 
the matters which the Board was constituted to con- 
sider. Meetings were held from time to time, and in the 
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intervals items of business were circulated and had much 
consideration bestowed upon them. The result was 
that the Board ‘was able to consider from an all-India 
point of view such important subjects as the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, control of degrees, 
standardization and equivalence of examinations, techni- 



cal and vocational education, relations between univer- 
sities and educational services, recruitment of university 
professors, national education, organization of education 
departments, teaching of English, mental intelligence 
tests, and revision of educational statistics’. The infor- 
mation on these subjects collected, sifted, and appraised 
by those who were able to bring to bear on them inti- 
mate knowledge drawn from many quarters promised 
to provide the .Central Government with a fund of 
material which would be of value to it and of no less 
value to provincial governments. The fact that it was 
made available in the form of carefully accumulated ex- 
perience, and not in the form of departmental orders, 
stamped it with a character and importance all its own. 
Much might have been done towards the acceptance of 
common lines of advance in the various provinces had 
the Board been allowed to function and to prove its 
worth. But financial considerations, it was held, re- 
quired its dissolution, and what had been set up with so 
much promise in 1921 came to a close in 1923. And it 
is not too much to ,say that the country has had to pay 
far more during the past ten years for what the aboli- 
tion of this Board has involved than its maintenance 
would have cost. 

32. T he Educational Com mission er . — As with the 
Board so has it been very much with the office of the 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India. Not that the office has been abolished, although 
such a step seemed for a time not altogether beyond the 
bounds of possibility, but that it has been so overloaded 
with duties manifold and diverse that the object for 
which it was set up is now hardly likely to be realized. 
There was a large service which the Educational Com- 
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missioner could perform when he had an adequate staff* 
and when he could devote himself entirely to the edu- 
cational interests of India as a whole. He was not only 
the oh leer through whom the Government of India exer- 
cised the limited amount of educational control which 
the legislation of 1919 left in its hands, he was also the 
one effective co-ordinating educational power in the 
country. By him and his department, information as to 
what was going on in every part of India, whether in 
actual practice or by way of experiment, was gathered 
and made available for all who desired to possess it. 
Educational questions received his attention from what- 
ever quarter they came and they were given the consider- 
ation of those most competent to deal with them. Thus 
there existed for the country an Educational Head- 
quarters which, without imposing itself on any province* 
was at the service of them all; and which, while respec- 
ting the administrative autonomy of each province, paved 
the way for inter-provincial cooperation in educational 
effort. But recent retrenchment has left its mark upon 
the Educational Commissioner's work. ‘Now, in addi- 
tion to his ordinary duties as educational adviser to all 
Departments of the Government of India, he is in charge 
of the Education Section of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands, and has to deal with some 
subjects other than education. He has also to carry 
on, on a limited scale, the publication work of the late 
Bureau of Education. In addition he holds collateral 
charge of the duties of the Superintendent of Education, 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara’. As the Commissioner 
himself remarks : ‘It is obvious that the arrangement 
under which a single officer is entrusted with so many 
duties of a diverse nature — specialist, advisory, secreta- 
riat, and executive — must necessarily be very unsatisfac- 
tory \ It cannot be otherwise. But what chiefly 
concerns us here is that a means for educational 
co-ordination has been stripped of a large part of its 
power at the very time when the provinces stand most 
in need of the full exercise of such a power. 
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33. The Governor- General as University Visitor . — 
Other methods of compensating for the absence of the 
help which the provinces formerly received on educa- 
tional matters from the Central Government include a 
provision which appears in some of the more recent Uni- 
versity Acts. According to this, the Governor-General 
is recognized as the Visitor of certain universities; and 
as Visitor he is empowered to 'cause an enquiry to be 
made in respect of any matter connected with the uni- 
versity’ concerned. The power is wide and it is difficult 
to think of it being exercised in any far-reaching way 
save in exceptional circumstances. It affords, however, 
a means whereby a certain amount of co-ordination may 
possibly be secured. At the same time it does not 
provide the means for that review of Indian university 
conditions and requirements which is so much needed 
and would be so valuable at the present stage of 
development. 

34. Inter - University Board. — The Inter-University 
Board does something to supply this need. It is a purely 
voluntary organization which arose out of a Conference 
of Indian Universities held in 1924. So voluntary is it 
that originally one or two of the universities did not join 
it. But with the passage of time and a fuller under- 
standing of its aim and mode of procedure this absten- 
tion has been abandoned; and now every Indian uni- 
versity is represented at its meetings. Many vital topics 
have already been considered by the Board such as post- 
graduate training in technical and industrial subjects in 
the various universities with a view to their co-ordination , 
the equivalence of examinations, the relation of the 
intermediate stage of education to university work, and 
so on. It has published a useful Handbook of Indian 
Universities ; and its vitality none will gainsay. The 
precise service which it can render to the country will 
become clearer as time goes on. The Board has no 
statutory position; its work is advisory; and for the pre- 
sent it has to be content with limited funds. 

35. Need for Co-ordination. — What has been said is 
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sufficient to indicate that there is a strong desire, in 
regard to university education, that provincialization 
should not be equivalent to complete isolation. There 
is no wish that the .Central Government should resume 
its old functions; or, if such a wish does sometimes 
arise its uselessness is speedily recognized. The admini- 
strative changes which the past decade has witnessed 
and which the future holds in prospect are decisive. 
But there is a wish, and more than a wish, that the 
educational energies of the different provinces, while 
having their fullest individual expression, should at the 
same time work together for the enrichment of the 
nation as a whole. And that wish can never be realized 
so long as present educational conditions are perpetu- 
ated. University after university can be established 
throughout the country all with the same family likeness; 
in secondary education a uniformity which all condemn 
is allowed to flourish; in the field of elementary educa- 
tion schemes are put into operation in the different 
provinces with an almost complete absence of reference 
to what is being done in neighbouring administrations. 
The result is at every level no inconsiderable waste of 
public funds, and a loss to education of that variety 
and adaptability of which the country stands so much 
in need. No one who studies what is taking place at 
present in connexion with Indian education can fail 
to be impressed with the appeal which the facts make 
for a co-ordination of effort. And such co-ordination 
is bound to remain unfulfilled desire so long as the 
change from centralization to provincialization is taken 
to mean a change from central direction to complete 
provincial isolation in matters relating to education. 

36. Possibility of Co-ordination . — There is no reason, 
however, why it should have that meaning. The Edu- 
cational Commissioner and the Auxiliary .Committee, as 
we have already seen in Chapter iv of Part I, while 
recognizing to the full the autonomous position of the 
provinces, indicate how co-ordination might be secured 
without any sacrifice of provincial rights. In their 
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opinion it might be supplied in great measure by the 
establishment of an agency which was advisory in charac- 
ter, provided, that is, the advice which it had to offer 
came from a well qualified source. The Auxiliary Com- 
mittee,, however, goes further than the Commissioner. It 
considers that, in regard to the advance of primary edu- 
cation, ‘constitutional means should be devised to enable 
the Imperial Government to come to the aid of the 
provincial governments, and that the Government of 
India should not continue to be divested of all power 
to make central grants to provincial governments for 
mass education’. Such a view, because of its implica- 
tions, calls for more than mere mention. 

37. The Auxiliary Committee 1 s Position . — The Com- 
mittee feels that, as provinces differ in their financial 
ability, it would be unfortunate if a province, simply 
because of the limitation of its funds, was unable to 
make that progress in the diffusion of mass education 
which would be within its power if it had a provincial 
revenue comparable w T ith that of some of its neighbours. 
In such a case, the suggestion is, the Government of 
India might supply the particular province with the 
needed revenues; and the justification of this action 
would be that the Central Government -was simply en- 
abling a province to fulfil a national service. This posi- 
tion of the Committee raises not a fewr questions. For 
•one thing, the ability of the Central Government to 
render such a service as this depends mainly on its own 
power to secure additional revenue. Is it in a position 
to do this? Readers of the statements made by the 
expert who advised the Statutory Commission on finan- 
cial matters will not find it easy to answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. For the conditions on which 
his calculations are based are normal conditions, and 
thus leave out of the reckoning such undesirable though 
perfectly possible occurrences as famine, financial crisis, 
or civil unsettlement. Further they refer to w T hat may 
be expected to come about as the result of a steady 
working of a ten years’ fiscal plan. So that there is a 
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certain element of remoteness as well as of uncertainty 
about this power of the Central Government. Leaving; 
these points out of consideration, however, let us ask 
what would happen if the Central Government were 
actually in a position to make grants from its own re- 
sources to any province. Could it conceivably do this 
without exercising a certain amount of financial con- 
trol over the province to which it made the grant ? That 
is hardly likely. Governments are not personal donors,, 
they are trustees. As the Committee says quite frank- 
ly : ‘If the Government of India assist a province in the 
matter of education they should have the right to assure 
themselves that the money so granted is spent properly 
for the purpose for which it is earmarked’. Then it 
adds. : ‘This would not imply, in our judgment, detailed 
inspection and control, but it would imply periodical 
reports from officers of the Imperial Government, de- 
puted for the purpose’. Yet it is obvious that if the 
Government of India is to have any assurance as to the 
satisfactory employment of its money no superficial in- 
vestigation will suffice. And, unless the ways of Gov- 
ernment offices are to undergo a marked change, we 
may be certain that sooner or later details will be called 
for and that statements not of a general character but. 
of minutiae will have to be submitted. In brief, the 
ability of the Central Government to make the grants 
suggested by the Auxiliary Committee has yet to be 
proved, and even if that Government had funds suffi- 
cient for the purpose the bearing of this upon control 
would still have to be settled. 

38. .4 Co-ordinating Agency Possible . — Both the 

Commissioner and the Committee have made it plain, 
and in this most educationists will agree with them, 
that a co-ordinating agency is one of the great needs 
of education in India. And search for it as we may, we 
shall not find the supply of that need in the Govern- 
ment of India or in any agency that is purely official in 
its composition. But, as has been already suggested, 
it may be found in an Advisory Board on which official 
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and non-official experience from the different provinces 
is well and . authoritatively represented. Centralization 
in any official way is incapable of restoration, and is un- 
desirable even if it could be restored. But co-ordination 
is quite capable of attainment, and the events of the 
last ten years within the sphere of education not only 
emphasize the need for it but also indicate the way by 
which it may be secured. 

39. Benefit of Decentralization . — So far we have 
been concerned mainly with the weakness of decentra- 
lization. Let us now look at its strength. That lies in 
the impetus which it gives to provincial initiative and 
development. This advantage was for some time 
obscured by the financial difficulties which beset the 
provinces almost as soon as they had received the auto- 
nomy which the Act of 1919 conferred upon them. And 
it is only recently that freer conditions have prevailed. 
With the lessening of restrictions Ministers have now 
the sense of being largely in charge of their own affairs 
and of not having to wait till needed permission comes 
to them (either through legislation or financial supply), 
from some other source. This is a great educational 
asset. And it w r ould be unfair to regard anything that 
has been said in the preceding paragraphs as detracting 
from its value. When, under the Government of India 
Act, transfer of educational control actually took place 
in January 1921, little had been done to prepare for the 
magnitude of the administrative change. The natural 
course was for each province, in the exercise of the liberty 
entrusted to it, to think primarily of its own concerns. 
Aware of its specific educational needs it sought to sup- 
ply these as speedily as possible and in the way which 
seemed to it most appropriate. The organization which 
had maintained co-operation for over sixty years was 
swept' away;, for a time the Government of India and 
the provincial governments were spoken of as if they 
represented opposing interests. It was unfortunate but 
by no means unnatural. Had due preparation been 
made for the changed educational position, there would 
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have resulted in 1921 the full power of provincial initi- 
ative alongside of a co-ordination which would have pre- 
vented much waste of public funds and would have 
been to the lasting benefit of the provinces in the 
development of their educational programmes. Much 
was missed by this failure to provide in 1921 some substi- 
tute for what education lost through the sudden dis- 
appearance of all central guidance. But while that is 
the case, and must be admitted without hesitation, it 
affords no ground for throwing any doubt on the wis- 
dom of the change, or for minimizing the gain which 
has come to education through the transfer of its con- 
trol to provincial agency. 

40. Gain shoivn in Provincial Action . — The gain 
has shown itself in various ways. But there are two 
of them that call for special notice. One is the action 
of local legislatures, the other the spirit of educational 
administration. Formerly, for example, university 
legislation was carried through by the .Central Govern- 
ment. The Act of 1919 introduced a striking change. 
Since 1922 eight university bills have been passed 
through provincial legislatures, incorporating new uni- 
versities or amending the constitution of the old ones, 
and thus fitting these bodies to render a more effective 
service to the community. And if the amount of legis- 
lation has been noticeable, no less noticeable has been 
the action of the Legislative Councils on the financial 
side. The individual province now sets the pace, not 
the Central Government. A few figures help us to 
realize how great a stimulus this has proved. In round 
figures the expenditure on education from provincial 
funds was six crores in 1920, in 1927 it was double that 
amount. It took from 1880 to 1920, or forty years, for 
the provinces to increase their outlay on education from 
one crore to six; to increase ‘it from six to twelve re- 
quired only seven years. And if we consider primary 
education alone, what we find is that in 1927 Madras 
was spending on it one crore more than it was spending 
ten years previously, and that in Bombay the increase 
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over the same period was a crore and a third; while the 
United Provinces had trebled, and the Punjab, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the Central Provinces had each doubled 
its outlay on this one grade of education. Then the 
driving force which the education of women is receiv- 
ing both through the election of women to the Legis- 
lative Councils and the influence which growing public 
opinion is able to exert on all members of these Councils 
cannot be overestimated. Further, the interest which 
educational matters arouse is reflected in the local legis- 
latures as a power of which the Minister finds it advan- 
tageous to become a discriminating ally, and from which 
he may draw a fund of strength as he embarks on his 
various schemes. The rise of the provinces to the great- 
opportunities stretching out before them in the field of 
education demonstrates in the most convincing manner 
the gain which has come from decentralization. 

41. Gain shown in Administrative Spirit : One Illus- 
tration . — With provincialization there has come some- 
thing more than legislative action; there has come also 
the sense of greater freedom in connexion with educa- 
tional administration. There is a feeling that experi- 
ments may be made, that new departures are at least 
not to be condemned because they are new. It is 
difficult to point to concrete facts, for a spirit may be 
felt even when its workings are hard to tabulate. Yet 
it is possible to give some indication of the spirit that 
is abroad by 'reference to official documents. Here for 
instance is a sentence taken from the Eighth Quinquen- 
nial Eeview. And the date of it is September 1923. 
The Educational Commissioner has been dealing with 
the effects of the Non-Cooperation movement on the 
schools and colleges of the country. He points out that 
the movement began to influence education only after 
the meeting of the Congress at Nagpur in December 
1920. Thus it came about that the inauguration of the 
Government of India Act in January 1921 saw T the in- 
auguration in various parts of India of what were termed 
4 National Schools’. Such schools, according to the 
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plans of their promoters, were to have nothing to, do 
with Government recognition and financial assistance. 
They were to constitute a class of educational insti- 
tutions wholly independent of the State in respect of 
curriculum and maintenance. Now what was the atti- 
tude of the provincial Educational Departments to this 
experiment, which repudiated, sometimes with great 
vigour, the thought of any connexion however slight with 
the standards, supervision, and support of the State? 
The answer to that question is given in the words of 
the Commissioner, words which deserve to be kept well 
in mind when the question of State control in the field 
of education is being discussed. He writes : ‘It is no 
exaggeration to say that, provided that the new schools 
did not interfere with the work and discipline of existing 
institutions, Directors and others interested in education 
would have welcomed what purported to be the inaugu- 
ration of a new educational experiment’. It is unfortu- 
nate that the hopes aroused by these schools were 
doomed to disappointment, and that the educational 
system of the land was enriched by no new activity. 
But the important thing to note is that, had such an 
addition been made, the official attitude would have been 
summed up in the one word ‘Welcome’. And that 
attitude was no passing phase. The writer of the 
Bengal Quinquennial Review of Education voices what 
is true far beyond his province when he says in 1928 : 
‘The National School properly conceived and managed 
might make an immense contribution to the education 
of Bengal’. And is it being sufficiently recognized what 
a remarkable departure is taking place in Burma, where 
official recognition is being extended to ‘national schools 
as an alternative system of education’ ? Official control 
has come to mean official welcome to well-considered ex- 
periment and well-grounded departure. 

42. A Second Illustration . — In support of this state- 
ment let us now look at what is said by the Educational 
Commissioner in the Ninth Quinquennial Review when 
he is dealing with the Training of Teachers. He speaks 
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if of the endeavours to increase the number and to improve 
the quality of those devoting themselves to this profes- 
j si'on; and he goes on to mention what has taken place 

if in the province of Madras. Here are his words : ‘In 

e 1923 the Union Mission Training School ,, Vellore.,, with 1 

c the approval of Government adopted an experimental 

t scheme of training for elementary school teachers some- 

what on the lines of the work which is being done at 
the Moga Training School in the Punjab. The curri- 
culum of the new courses includes history, geography,, 
hygiene, civics, gardening, weaving, and cottage indus- 
tries’ . This is a very condensed reference to what is 
really a striking instance of the flexibility of provincial 
control. The Training School mentioned has been 
allowed to have a curriculum of its own, and more than 
that it has been given the privilege of having its own 
examination conducted by a Board consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Educational Department and of the 
*** management of the school. Those who pass this exa- 
mination receive a trained teacher’s certificate of the 
same grade as that obtained by those who sit for the 
Government examination. The school was anxious to 
adapt its course to those who are to teach in village 
schools, where conditions require attention to subjects: 
intimately concerned with rural areas and where fre- 
quently only one teacher is available or two at the most.. 

By the arrangement which the department Has sanction- 
ed the School can now do this in the fullest possible 
way, knowing that it has behind it the support of 
Government and that no student thus trained will suffer 
any handicap through his not being in possession of the 
certificate granted in the ordinary way by the State. 

The spirit which underlies this action is the spirit which 
underlies decentralized educational control. - 
43. Decentralization : its Weakness and its Strength , : 

—As we close this section we take a backward glance. 

And what we see is that within the past ten years control 
of education has passed from central to provincial hands. 

In'- so doing, much co-ordinating power which was- 
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formerly available has disappeared, and in so far as this 
has happened control has undoubtedly suffered. Had a 
well-thought-out scheme of transfer been devised the loss 
to education would have been less serious than it has 
been since 1921. Even as it is, there still remain means 
whereby much of the damage may be repaired, and a 
policy capable of wide general application may be brought 
into operation. But if the lack of co-ordination has to 
be set on the debit side of this statement of profit and 
loss, no less clearly must there be set down the con- 
siderations which go to swell the credit side. Decen- 
tralization has resulted in a marked increase of public 
funds voted and expended by the various provinces on 
behalf of educational activity. It has led to a noticeable 
development of provincial initiative in regard to the 
supply of educational facilities. And it has released in 
the realm of educational administration a spirit of free- 
dom that robs what is stereotyped of special sanctity and 
gives to fresh experiment and endeavour the stimulus of 
welcome and support. In this freer atmosphere control 
becomes a power, the power of liberation. 

(iv) Devolution 

44. Growth of Devolved Control .* — One of the most 
noticeable features of the control of education as exer- 
cised by the State at the present day is the degree to 
which that control is delegated. From being purely 
official it has become in great measure either non-official 
or official and non-official combined. This process of 
devolution which is to be seen at work in every grade of 
education gives to control a new character. If it does 
not redeem it from all the dangers to which education’ 
is exposed from officialdom, dangers to which reference 
was made in paragraphs 2 and 3, it opens the door wide 
for such redemption. And that is patent -when we loot, 
as we now proceed to do, at the various ways in which 
■devolution has been, and is being, carried out. 

45. Devolution and the Universities . — We see this 
devolution at work in connexion with the universities. 
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The Indian Universities Act of 1904 gave the universities; 
of the country a quasi-independent position. It was an 
advance on the legislation which had incorporated the 
universities nearly half a century before, for, among 
other provisions, it opened the Senates to a number of 
elected, as distinguished from nominated, Fellows, and 
it empowered the universities to undertake teaching of 
their own. But the membership of the Senate still 
depended for the most part on the nomination of the 
Chancellor, and by the Act it was the head of the pro- 
vincial government who was the Chancellor of the 
provincial university; while various resolutions of the 
Senate, in all a considerable number, had effect only 
when they received the sanction of the Governor-in- 
Council. Thus, though the benefits of the 1904 Act were 
fully acknowledged, a feeling remained that it still left 
the universities largely in official hands. Recent legis- 
lation, , however, has greatly altered this aspect of 
university control. The universities which have been 
established or reconstituted within the last ten years,, 
say since the year 1923, have a constitution which ren- 
ders them to all intents and purposes autonomous. The 
membership of their Authorities is almost wholly 
elective. The Chancellor, who in general continues to 
be the head of the provincial government, does indeed 
nominate members, but their number is small, and the 
provision is intended to secure that interests which might 
be overlooked should receive representation. There are 
certain decisions of the Authorities which have to be 
approved by the .Chancellor, but these are few, and the 
Government as such has no place in the constitution. 
The Senates and other bodies exercise control over- 
constituent and affiliated colleges in regard to courses of 
study, qualifications of staff, financial condition, and 
academic fitness. Thus by these recent Acts what is, 
and what is felt to be, an almost complete devolution of 
control has been made in favour of the universities 
constituted in accordance with them, with the result 
that they have become non-official corporations. 
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46. Dual Control of Universities . — The statement 
that we have an example of what is almost complete 
devolution of control to non-official bodies in the case of 
those universities which have come under recent legis- 
lation is subject to one qualification. And that arises 
from the financial relation of Government to the univer- 
sities and to the colleges which compose them. Con- 
siderable sums of money are granted by the State to the 
universities, and these sums are voted by the local legis- 
latures. It is conceivable that the functioning of a 
university might be such as not to commend it to the 
members of the Legislative Council, and thus there might 
be a curtailment or even a cessation of the grant which 
the university had hitherto enjoyed from public revenues. 
The effect of such action might be to cripple the univer- 
sity, for there are few universities that are possessed of 
large endowments. It is obvious that this form of 
control, which is potential rather than actual, indirect 
rather than direct, must continue to exist until the uni- 
versities of India have far more resources of their own 
than is now the case. 

47. Dual Control of Colleges . — What is true of 
universities is true also of the colleges which constitute 
them. For the majority of these receive aid from 
provincial revenues. The practical result of this is not 
difficult to envisage. For instance, there is no process 
harder to carry through the various Authorities of a 
university than that of disaffiliating a college or re- 
moving its recognition. Almost every inspection of 
colleges reveals some which are so working that doubt is 
raised a,s to their right to be included among the duly 
recognized colleges of a university. At the same time,, 
any one who has served on the Authorities of an Indian 
university knows that to act on such a doubt is far from 
easy. But what the constitution of the university sur- 
rounds with such difficulty Government has it in its 
power to effect almost at a stroke. It has only to with- 
hold the grant which it has been in the habit of making- 
to that particular college, and the college, dependent on 
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a subsidy that is now withdrawn, may have to forgo its 
status, perhaps even to reconcile itself to extinction. 
Thus with all the devolution of* control in which uni- 
versities participate, and that in the most healthy man- 
ner, there is still what we may call a residuary power 
of control vested in Government, and that of a most 
effective character. There is in fact a dual control, and 
that is a fact which requires to be faced. Are its conse- 
quences unsatisfactory? we may ask. In practice they 
are not, though theoretically they may be. Where uni- 
versities and colleges perform their appointed functions 
in such a way as to forward the best interests of edu- 
cation no conflict of control is felt. Indeed so smooth 
is the working that the operation of a condominium is 
often wholly overlooked. But circumstances might 
quite conceivably arise in which, in the view of the 
State, a university or a college had forfeited its title to 
support from State funds. In taking action on that 
view the State would be simply discharging one of those 
responsibilities to its citizens of w T hich a government can 
never divest itself. And this is true, whether the State 
acts in regard to an educational institution by with- 
holding grant or by withdrawing recognition. Where 
what professes to be an educational service is so function- 
ing that the best interests of youth are imperilled, or 
the larger interests of the country are being adversely 
affected, it is well that the State possesses a power of 
control which it can exercise on behalf of the well-being 
of its people. It is a power which may be counted on 
"to work in harmony with every educational effort that 
aims at imparting sound learning and good morals. 
Where it has to array itself in opposition to an educa- 
tional corporation or management, the reason will be 
found in the fact that what is professedly for the promo- 
tion of right thinking and conduct is acting in a manner 
at variance with its profession. 

48. Devolution of Control and High School Educa- 
tion . — We may now consider control as it is applied to 
-secondary education. And here we are face to face with 
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much that is confusing. In certain provinces, as for 
example in Madras and the Punjab, control is exercised 
department ally. It is true that Secondary Education 
Boards have been set up in Madras, but these have no 
statutory position and their function is purely advisory. 
In certain other provinces, such as Bombay, Bengal, and 
the Central Provinces, there is a puzzling distribution 
of control between Government, the University, and 
specially appointed Bodies. And this dispersion of con- 
trol becomes all the more difficult to follow when, as 
occurs in some provinces, secondary is conjoined with 
intermediate education. Let us look at a few of the 
relevant facts. 

49. (1) Departmental Control . — Of the three main 
types of control found in the realm of secondary edu- 
cation that exercised by direct departmental agency need 
not detain us. The schools thus controlled are visited 
by Inspectors who are in the service of the State, their 
recognition is granted by Government, and such aid as 
is given comes from public funds. There is the advan- 
tage of simplicity in this, there is the absence of divided 
control, and there is the supervision of those who have 
special qualifications for the task. The health of the 
schools and the interests of the taxpayer are alike safe- 
guarded. In itself this form of control, exercised as it 
is in Madras, Bombay, and, the Punjab, does not present 
difficulties or raise problems. But when we consider it 
in its relation to the control of education above and 
below the secondary grade, certain questions do arise 
which will have to be dealt with later. 

50. (2) University Control . — A second type of con- 
trol is that which is exemplified in Bengal. Leaving 
out of account for the moment the Dacca University 
area, what we find is that ‘high schools in Bengal are 
recognized by the Calcutta University for the purpose 
of the admission of pupils to the Calcutta Matriculation 
Examination, and are recognized by Government for the 
purposes of grant-in-aid 5 . This dual control is the out- 
come of an agreement between the State and the 
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University which was reached in 1906 and embodied in a 
Resolution of the Government of India published in 
August of that year. The working of it does not seem 
to have proved an unmixed blessing to education. The 
university has no school-inspecting staff of its own, and 
it has not the power to aid a school which requires con- 
siderable financial assistance so that it may remedy the 
defects which the university has pointed out. It can 
refuse to grant recognition and so may keep a school out 
of the educational system; but what can it do to keep 
a school within that system? The inspection is actually 
in the hands of the Educational Department, yet the 
university is not bound to accept the verdict of the in- 
specting officer. And in practice, as the Calcutta 
University Commission records in its Report, ‘the Syn- 
dicate has been reluctant, sometimes over-reluctant, to 
accept those of the inspectors’ recommendations which 
would involve considerable demands upon the pecuniary 
resources of the schools’. In short, as the Commission 
puts it, The plan has evidently broken down’. And 
that is hardly to be wondered at. For the plan fails to 
do justice to the sphere either of the university or of the 
State. The university is not a corporation which has 
to deal with the supervision of schools; its sphere is 
collegiate. It can bring pressure to bear upon school 
standards, but it does this by the standards which it 
itself demands. It has been given neither the machinery 
nor the powers to exercise direct control over schools, 
as a reference to the Acts under which universities have 
been established makes abundantly clear. But the State 
has a definite responsibility for the supervision of schools, 
and for this purpose public funds supply it with a service 
of Inspecting Officers. Strangely enough, in the situation 
which we are now considering, the State failed to dis- 
charge this responsibility. It even admitted its own 
failure in the Government Order which initiated the 
transfer of control. In the course of that statement it 
said that it had decided upon the devolution proposed 
because, toiong other reasons, there were ‘a large num- 
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her of private schools which receive no aid from Govern- 
ment and which therefore are not inspected by ^ the 
officers of the Education Department’. The use of the 
word ‘therefore 5 gives one pause. For whether a school 
is aided or unaided is, from the point of view of the 
State, a secondary matter. What is primary is the 
recognition of the school. An obligation rests upon the 
State to satisfy itself as to whether a school is fit for 
recognition, that is to say, is fit to be given, and to con- 
tinue to have, a recognized place in the educational 
system of the country, with all the privileges wiiich such 
a status confers. From that obligation the State cannot 
free itself without abrogating its position as controller of 
the educational system. Yet, as the Calcutta University 
Commission Deport informs us, there w T ere 300 secon- 
dary schools in Bengal which ‘had never been subjected 
to inspection either by Government or by any other in- 
specting agency 5 . Realizing the evil of this situation 
the Government decided to act; and what it did was 
to hand over the supervision of these schools to an agency 
which was not provided with the means of exercising 
it. As might have been expected this line of action has 
failed of its end. It has taken the university out of its 
own domain, and has not pressed on the State the dis- 
charge of a responsibility which belongs to it. It is 
hard to see how 7 the university, or the State, or secon- 
dary education has benefited by this step. 

51. (3) Control by Ad Hoc Bodies . — The third type 

of control is that which is exercised over secondary 
schools by bodies set up for that specific purpose. In 
the Dacca University area, in the United Provinces, in 
Bihar and Orissa, and in the Central Provinces, that is 
what is now taking place. In the Dacca area and in 
the United Provinces, Boards of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education have been established; while in' 
Bihar and Orissa there is a Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and in the Central Provinces a High School Edu- 
cation Board. These bodies differ in several respects but 
they agree in this, that they combine non-official with 
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official membership, that they exercise the power of 
recognizing schools, and that they depend for the most 
part on the Departmental Inspecting Agency. The ad- 
vantage of these bodies is that various educational 
interests are represented on them, so that there is a real 
devolution of control. But, since the State retains the 
power of inspection, control is so devolved that it is not 
weakened. Thus the. State does justice to the respons- 
ibility which rests upon it, while through official and 
non-official combination the basis of control is widened 
and strengthened. 

52. Control of Middle School Education . — At this 
point we must note what seems to be somewhat of an 
anomaly. In the higher levels of education, as we have 
just seen, devolution of control not only holds good but 
is actually on the increase. And the paragraphs that 
follow show that the same thing holds true of elemen- 
tary education. But between these, in what is generally 
spoken of as Middle School education, devolution plays 
next to no part. In the province of Bihar and Orissa 
Local Bodies have, within the past five years, been 
entrusted with the control of Middle Schools for boys, 
and there devolution stops. It seems strange that in 
the whole scheme of education there should remain this 
garden enclosed. Yet there may be an advantage in it. 
For there is still too much uncertainty as to what is 
meant by Middle School education, and how it is re- 
lated to other forms. The presence of these unsettled 
matters may be a reminder that devolution of control 
can work only on the basis of clear thinking. 

53. Devolution of Control in Elementary Education : 
(1) Local Bodies. — We may now r proceed to consider how 
elementary education is controlled. This is done in 
three ways, although in actual fact one of the three 
preponderates. In Bengal control is exercised by the 
State, in Madras by ad hoc bodies, and in the other 
provinces by Local Bodies. Let us begin by considering 
the devolution of control to Local Bodies, reference being 
made to Bengal and Madras in later paragraphs. Local 
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Bodies act either directly or through school boards or 
school committees. But whatever be the method they 
adopt they retain in their own hands the power of the 
purse and the direction of the schools. Their exercise 
of authority will be found to work along what seem to 
be two divergent, if not mutually opposed, lines. Each 
of these calls for attention. 

54. Position in Bombay . — In Bombay, for instance, 
what we find is that the Local Bodies are all-powerful 
and the State largely lacking in power. So much has 
been entrusted to these Bodies under recent legislation 
that, except in regard to the amount of money Govern- 
ment does or does not allot, the State is in the position 
of an excluded factor. Each District Board and Muni- 
cipality appoints a chief executive officer to attend to 
the schools under the control of that Body. But while 
the appointment of that officer is subject to the approval 
of Government, Government has no say as to his reten- 
tion should he be found to be inefficient. As to his 
powers there is no definite action which the Government 
can take under the Act, and so these have been pre- 
scribed by the Local Bodies, with the result that there 
is a "disinclination to delegate powers which are clearly 
needed by him, for a .successful working of the system of 
control’. The legislation which is responsible for this 
state of matters is not seven years old, and some of its 
sections may be capable of a different interpretation 
from that which has so far been put upon them. But 
as things now go legislation has provided a scheme for 
the devolution of control which virtually amounts to the 
abrogation of its functions by the State. That is how 
the vesting of the power of control in Local Bodies seems 
to be working out in Bombay. 

55. Position in the Punjab . — Very different is the 
position in the Punjab. There there are Education 
Committees, "but the powers of control over vernacular 
education are vested in the local bodies and not in the 
committees’^ And as regards the Local Bodies, nearly 
all the District Boards have official chairman, while the 
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chairman of a Municipality is appointed ‘subject to the- 
approval of the local government or the commissioner h. 
Then ‘all schools are inspected by the departmental 
inspectors’, and ‘in practice the District Boards and 
Municipalities have relied very largely upon the advice 
and recommendations of these officers’. Thus it has 
come about that, through the Inspectorate, and ‘the 
official chairmen of District Boards, Government have 
retained considerable control over the working of local 
bodies in the sphere of vernacular education’. Indeed 
it is quite evident that, as things now stand, what is 
termed a local body may not differ very much from an 
official body when it comes to actual working. It will 
be seen that the vesting of powder of control in Local 
Bodies in the Punjab is wmrking out very differently 
from what is the case in Bombay. 

56. Advisability of Devolution to Local Bodies . — That 
the control of elementary education should be linked up 
with the system of local self-government is of great 
value. There is the advantage of local interest, there is 
the exercise of self-government, there is the machinery 
for the collection of taxation ready to hand, and there is 
an economy of organization through the employment of 
an existing form. But if by thus connecting itself with. 
Local Bodies the State, in making this act of devolution,, 
practically bow T s itself out, education is in danger of 
losing the counsel and guidance which only the wider 
experience of the State can supply. And if by this con- 
nexion the State retains such powers of control that a 
Local Body is hard to distinguish from a State Body,, 
the question may be asked whether devolution has really 
taken place, and wffiether education is not in danger of 
losing that initiative and interest which are of the very 
essence of local effort. That the country and its youth 
will gain by the transfer of educational control from 
the State to Local Bodies, as these are now constituted, 
is not so axiomatic as it is sometimes taken to be. Let 
any one read through the -records of what local self- 
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long before he asks himself the question : Are these 
bodies as we now have them the most satisfactory bodies 
to which the control of elementary education should be 

• A entrusted? Fie will see that for one thing the member- 
^ ship of these bodies consists almost wholly of men. Yet 

there is no more pressing need than the spread of the 
•elementary education of girls. And if that need is to 

* be supplied there must be on the bodies that provide for 
its realization a genuine representation of women. It 
certainly looks as if many a day will have to pass before 
the present constitution of Local Bodies will contribute 

f to that result. Then he will see that Local Bodies are 
managers, and not the only managers in their areas. Is 
it advisable that one management should be selected as 
controller and no other? In regard to its own schools 
■ how can that management satisfactorily discharge the 
twofold duty of controller and manager? And as regards 
other schools is it in the best position to exercise an un- 
embarrassed control? Is the arrangement calculated to 
call forth effort, from whatever source it may come, on 
behalf of the education of the masses? To attempt an 
answer to such questions is to arouse one misgiving after 
another. Nor is it otherwise when we turn to what the 
different provinces tell us regarding the actual working 
of these Local Bodies in their midst. A few" extracts 
from the most recent surveys of education in four pro- 
vinces makes this plain. 

57. Local Bodies in Madras . — Madras prepared in 
1928 a most careful report on the development of 
women’s education in the Presidency. And one of the 
statements which it contains is this : Tn some districts 
where training classes for mistresses have been esta- 
blished for some time, a certain number of trained 
% women are unable to obtain appointments because in 
many cases Local Boards appoint men in preference to 
women in girls’ schools’. That is to say a method is 
^adopted which does not help to advance girls’ education 
but rather to hinder it. Then when the report deals 
with the question of the training of women teachers this 
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is what it has to say : ‘It was felt feat under nresent 

foT mistTessesT 8 desirabl \ for tramm g institution! 
tor mistresses to be managed by Local Bodies’. And 

he reason assigned for this position is that ‘these bodies 

are subject to political and local factions and to change 

m personnel In this statement our attention is drawn 

to features of local self-government bodies which, in the 

opinion of the framers of the report, disqualify these 

bodies in regard to the exercise of management 7 It is 

hardly necessary to point out how much more they tell 

against the exercise of control. y 

58 Local Bodies in the United Provinces. —If we 

in thf TtoVF? ° f the Director of Public Instruction 
“ t fi®, United Provinces for the five years 1922-1927 

rondition’^ ° Ut f he CalIs <tbe nnsatisfactory 
“ 10n ° f various classes in Board elementary 
schools. His reasons for so regarding them are given 

cise hl bv W t n hr°cb S - : The € / C , essive or “opportune exer- 
cise by the chairman of his powers of transferrin^ 

mn C derina S tS° St ffi POte i t “ the teacher from 

from tom ^ SerVlce that sbould be expected 

In some cases teachers have been trans- 
terred and retransferred three tiroes during- the year 

mid” tTZ dmsi ° ns , C0I f e sports that transfers are 
made to please individual members of the Board A 

glaring instance is reported of a chairman who made 
numerous transfers of teachers in a single day for elec- 
tors on rP fr S ’ ? e , Sldes m airing a large number of trans- 
: f +Tl other dates on the same account. The advice 

nnso^r^ ng b tai& f ■ theSe matters is frequently 

ignored ’ Th^S* i V1 ° e tendered it is often 
f , ' ' Pbe e ff e °t upon the discipline among the 

Trolv 6r L a f8 ^ tU ? i0n “ the Scbools is deplorable’. 
Huly, as the Director remarks, such a record is ‘de- 

Cnd^ ' i t hard J 7 encoura ^ es one to think that a 

®°™ d d f ? ° l 1 10 5- ° f COntro1 has been made when it is 
entrusted to bodies acting m the manner described. 

CD. _ Local Bodies m Bilmr and Orissa .— The Quin- 
quennial Review for Bihar and Orissa has pages which 
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look almost like a charge-sheet. ‘Unfortunately’, we 
read, 4 there have been only too many cases in which 
Local Bodies appear to have been actuated by motives 
other than the best interests of education. They may be 
enumerated as follows : — (here follow fourteen distinct 
counts among which are these) Undesirable persons have 
been appointed as teachers, owing to their adherence 
to particular political views. There have been cases of 
deliberate interference with those managing committees 
of schools which disagreed with the political views of 
the District Board authorities. One of the glaring 
instances of the abuse of power by the executive of the 
Local Boards is the ruthless manner in which teachers 
of stipendiary primary schools are being transferred 5 . 
The Director closes this part of his report by saying that 
Tt would perhaps be a mistake to take too pessimistic 
a view 5 , and that ‘matters already show distinct signs 
of improvement’. Even after such a ‘formidable list 
of irregularities’ (to use his own words) there is no 
ground for pessimism ; but there is ground for 
holding that much more than ‘distinct signs of 
improvement 5 is required to justify the vesting of 
educational control in such bodies as the Director 
has described. 

60. Local Bodies in Bombay . — Bombay is very out- 
spoken. ‘In the case of municipal schools’, runs the 
Quinquennial Review 7 of that presidency, ‘there is not 
so much lack of funds as a lack of administrative effi- 
ciency, due chiefly to the spirit of faction and intrigue 
that unfortunately so often prevails in municipal bodies’. 
And when the working of the Primary Education Act is 
being commented on, this is what we are told : ‘In 
many cases the whole power of the School Board has 
fallen into the hands of one particular caste. . . In some 
cases an incompetent Administrative Officer or Super- 
visor has been appointed whose chief qualification for 
the post was his caste. . . At present there is much 
confusion and inefficiency, and communal jealousies 
might without exaggeration be described as the curse of 
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primary education’. Control and curse do not make 
good neighbours. 

61. Local Bodies and Control . — There is no need to 
add to the quotations which have been already given. 
It hardly requires to be said that there are Munici- 
palities and District Boards which work effectively, and 
have a true sense of their responsibility. But the bear- 
ing of the descriptions which have been quoted is plain. 
In the first place they show that the State is pursuing 
a policy of handing over the control of primary education 
to bodies about which it would be hard to say that they 
possess outstanding qualifications for such a trust. They 
are not appointed to deal with education alone; educa- 
tion is simply one among many services with which 
they have to deal. Thus the present constitution of 
these Bodies does not ensure that education will be ac- 
corded the thought w T hich it so urgently needs at the 
present day, or that its concerns will be in the hands of 
those who have real acquaintance with them. In the 
second place, the quotations show that the State is 
carrying out this policy of transfer in such a way that 
legislation is giving to certain Local Bodies virtual auto- 
nomy. These two points confront us with serious 
issues. If control is to be vested in the inexperienced 
or the overtaxed or the independent is the State dealing 
fairly with Control? 

6*2. (2) Ad Hoc Bodies , Bengal Proposal . — Fortu- 

nately there are indications that the policy of the State 
has not altogether taken the directions to which some 
of the facts mentioned above seem to point. We see this, 
when we look at what is proposed in regard to the 
control of primary education in Bengal. The Govern- 
ment, we are told, intends to set up a School Board in 
each district. This Board will be ‘essentially a non- 
official body with an official element’. It will' devote 
itself wholly to education, making surveys of the educa- 
tional needs existing in each district, and preparing 
schemes for their supply. Then it wffll be given power - 
to impose and collect ‘a special cess of the value of 
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about five pice in the rupee on the annual value of lands 
and net profits of mines; and the non-agricultural classes- 
will also be assessed’. Armed with these powers the 
Board will be able to organize and finance primary edu- 
cation, and in due course to introduce and enforce com- 
pulsion. The method proposed gives promise of effec- 
tive control, while it leaves the State in possession of 
those guiding and directing functions which are appro- 
priate to it. 

63. Procedure in Madras . — What is proposed in 
Bengal has been in operation in Madras, so far at least 
as regards the main points, for ten years. The control 
of elementary education in the province was entrusted 
by the legislation of .19*20 to District Educational Coun- 
cils. On these bodies there are representatives of all 
agencies engaged in the work of elementary education, 
official, local, and private; and to them have been com- 
mitted large powers of control. They are ad hoe bodies, 
and so are free from the burden of other duties; there 
is only one matter to which they have to attend, and 
that is elementary education. They are bodies of repre- 
sentatives and so have in them a unifying power for 
education within a district. They are bodies to which 
additional powers can be entrusted and which may, with 
the additional powers, constitute an integral part of the 
local self-governing system of the country. They are 
bodies which can exercise an unequivocal control because 
they do not participate in management. And they are 
bodies which do not embody an imperium in imperio 
but are simply the executive of those powers which the 
State has definitely devolved upon them. The working 
of these bodies has not been without defects, but they 
are all defects remediable by legislation. Such legis- 
lation wonld provide, for instance, for the action of the 
State where the Councils fail to take the initiative, and 
for the appropriate relation of the State inspectorate to 
the Councils. It would also put the Councils in posses- 
sion of funds that could be allotted to the different 
managements, local and private, on a definite basis. 
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And it would so regulate the membership of the Councils 
that there would be .some recognized relation between 
work done and representation secured. By such modi- 
fications of the legislation now in force, unification 
would be realized, overlapping of provision would be 
avoided, absence of provision would be remedied, initi- 
ative would be stimulated, and economy would be safe- 
guarded. When some such changes as these have been 
introduced, on the basis of experience, the educational 
powers of the Councils will be greatly enhanced. And 
more than that, the Councils so constituted will provide 
the means by which the State may devolve educational 
control without abandoning it, and may work through 
bodies, partly official and partly unofficial, that know 
their business and may be counted on to do it. 

64. Devolution : its. Weakness and its Strength . — 
We have now considered at some length one of the most 
striking features of Control, as it operates today in the 
educational system of India. And certainly the feature 
of Devolution merits all the consideration that can be 
given to it. For considerable as is its range at present, 
there is every indication that the limits of its range have 
been by no means reached. The great value of Devo- 
lution is increased interest in, and effort on behalf of, 
the education which it evoked. So long as the Control 
of education was to all intents and purposes an official 
matter, a great incentive to participate in the educa- 
tional system of the country was withheld. Very differ- 
ent is the situation that now exists. The association of 
non-officials with control, indeed the almost complete 
reliance upon them in certain parts of the system, has 
introduced a form of control which brings to the service 
of education both strength and widespread interest. 
But while interest is of the highest value, and for 
the progress of education is indispensable, it is not syno- 
nymous with guidance and direction which is no less 
indispensable. * If control is to pass outside the depart- 
mental sphere it can make a real contribution to edu- 
cation only when it is exercised by those who know 
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what they are administering and how they should do it. 
The Control which makes use of delegation without 
these accompaniments is a menace, not a help, to edu- 
cation. It hands over rule to the ill-qualified, or it 
retains the name of control but is without the reality. 
Devolution truly bestowed and well organized and in 
both respects, as we have seen, this is not only realiz- 
able but is actually being realized — assures education of 
a Control that is at once powerful and beneficial. 

(v) Information 

65. Information Necessary for Control. — Control, it 
is hardly necessary to say, can be made effective only 
if it proceeds on the basis of trustworthy information 
gleaned from various and trustworthy sources. It is 
evident, as the preceding paragraphs have shown, that 
there has been within the last decade a large increase 
in the mass of information that can be drawn on. The 
number of those who are vitally interested in education 
is growing every day, and they have much to say that 
merits attention; while recently organized university 
authorities, freshly created high school boards, and local 
and special bodies on which responsibilities have been 
laid for the spread of elementary education, all mean 
that educational experience extends over a wider sphere 
than ever before. It might almost appear as if the 
Minister of Education, the Educational Department, 
and every controlling agency was likely to suffer from 
an emb arras de richesse rather than from any deficiency 
of information. 

66. Where Information is Defective. — But what as 
to the quality and adequacy of the information? In 
these respects much remains to be done. There are 
large gaps in the provision of essential information, and 
still larger gaps in the sifting and co-ordinating of in- 
formation. And these gaps will remain so long as the 
State has a totally inadequate Headquarters Educational 
Staff, and so long as it has to be content with a wholly 
insufficient Inspectorate. This aspect of the present 
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deficiencies does not appear to have been as yet appre- 
ciated by the State. Otherwise it would hardly have 
permitted to continue a condition of affairs which is 
really a challenge to its title when it is called the con- 
troller of education. For with directing and inspecting 
staffs so deplorably inadequate, the trustworthiness of 
•statements appearing in official reports may be im- 
pugned, and quite possibly not without reason. With 
so little time at, the disposal of these officials for the col- 
lection of relevant data and still less time for the deter- 
mination of their .significance, policy based upon these 
data may fail to inspire confidence. The very foundation 
of State control may become liable to attack on what 
seem on the face of it to be legitimate grounds. That 
is intolerable. If the State is to control it must have 
the agency fitted to provide it with a fulness of well- 
tested experience and accurate information that can 
stand the assaults of the most searching criticism. # At 
present it is not so provided; and the consequences are 
by no means fully realized. 

(vi) Finance 

67. Connexion behoeen Finance and Control . — We 
have seen in a general way how State control is exer- 
cised through the medium of finance. Were the bulk 
of Indian universities, colleges, and schools to receive no 
aid from public funds, their usefulness would be serious- 
ly impaired and a large number of them would have to 
drop out of their place in the educational system. Thus 
refusal on the part of the State to sanction a grant in 
aid of a particular institution would be, in many cases, 
the surest way of leading to its discontinuance; just as 
the enhancement of the grant would be one of the surest 
ways of increasing the usefulness of the institution. 
Thus altogether apart from the power of recognition the 
State possesses through the employment of its funds an 
exceedingly effective means of control. Besides being 
effective it is also, as we have noted, capable of being 
salutary. 
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68. Incompleteness of this Connexion . — The trouble, 
in connexion with this factor of control is that the ways 
of using it are still far too unsettled. That . is what 
Richey’s monograph on ‘ Grant s-in-aid* published in 
1923 makes very plain; and the intervening years have 
not helped towards anything approaching stabilization. 
What is needed is the enunciation of principles in ac- 
cordance with which the State will act in its allocation 
of grants, principles on the application of which the 
managements can rely when they are framing their bud- 
gets. At present there is a large element of uncer- 
tainty, and where there is uncertainty there is sure to 
be, sooner or later, a feeling of unfairness, and where 
there is a feeling of unfairness there is bound to be dis- 
trust or suspicion of the agency that controls but does 
not make plain the terms on which it exercises this 
aspect of control. The State has it in its power to 
adopt such methods of financing education that its posi- 
tion as controller will not be distrusted but will be gladly 
accepted. What these means are will be considered in 
Chapter iii. At this stage it is sufficient to say that in 
finance as it is now administered Control has a far less 
effective ally than it ought to have. 
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IV. Conditions on Which State Control is 
Advisable 

' 69. State Control Advisable on Specified Conditions . 
— We set ont on our present discussion in order to ob- 
tain, if possible, an answer to the question whether 
State Control of education in India is advisable. To 
begin with, we examined the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of such control, and we saw that the balance easily 
inclines to the side of advantage. We next tested this 
position by .surveying in considerable detail the manner 
in which the State actually exercises educational control. 
Finally from this examination and this test there 
emerged the answer which we set out to find. That 
answer we found to be : It is in the best interests of 
Indian education that its control .should be in the hands 
of the State, provided that certain conditions — those, 
namely, which our examination revealed — are complied 
with. All that remains for us now is to recapitulate 
these conditions, and to note how far the State satisfies 
them as it exercises its control of education in India. 

’70. (1) If Control means Direction not Domination. 

—First, then, State control of education is advisable 
if by Control is meant guidance, direction, counsel, en- 
couragement. That is the form of Control which, in 
ever-increasing measure, the State is endeavouring to 
exercise in the field of India’s education. By the 
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methods of the inspections which it conducts, and the 
devolution which it effects, it substitutes direction for 
domination, advice for authority, and experience for 
executive order. There is still much that the State has to 
do before its compliance with this condition can .be re- 
garded as satisfactory. But the important point is that 
the condition is recognized, and that the . trend of the 
State’s administrative activity lies in the direction of its 

realization. _ 

71. (2) If Control means satisfactory Non-Official 

Co-operation. — Second, State Control of education is ad- 1 
visable if Control provides for satisfactory non-official 
participation. Here again it is noticeable how steady 
has been the effort within recent years to secure the 
association of those who are independent of the State 
with those who are its representatives, in the work of 
administration and guidance. Healthy public opinion 
has now a channel, and an ever-widening channel, by 
which it may make itself felt in educational control. In- 
deed, what we look upon, as we take a broad survey of 
education, is the growth of a new conception of what 
constitutes State .Control. It is coming to mean con- 
trol by the nation, people, or community, exercised 
through the nation’s executive. Such a departure from 
the former conception of control as a purely official task 
is most significant. It evokes a deeper interest, it helps 
to replace rigidity of curriculum and requirement by 
variety and adaptability, and it introduces the contribu- 
tion of a larger experience. In all these respects State 
Control, as now conceived, is benefiting education. But 
it has also its dangers, and against these the State is 
not at present sufficiently proof. Control is bound to 
be defective if the agencies on which that Control is de- 
volved are too numerous, uncorrelated, unrepresenta- 
tive, or irresponsible. Now think of a province where 
elementary education is controlled by a District Board 
or a Municipality, secondary education by the Educa- 
tional Department, intermediate education by an ad hoc 
body, and collegiate education by a university .senate, 
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The supposition may seem far-fetched; but it is in fact 
a very close approach to what is actually going on. Then 
think of all these functioning in comparative, if not in 
complete, isolation. Again the supposition approxi- 
mates to reality. Once more, think of .some of these 
controlling bodies as made up almost entirely of men,, 
although the bodies have to deal with a number of girls’ 
schools, and of men whose concern is mainly with one 
type of management, though that is not the only type 
which the bodies control. And such a supposition is 
virtually a statement of fact. Finally think of 'some of 
these bodies as being so constituted by enactment that 
they are, however inexperienced, a law unto themselves 
in the administration of education. And there are cir- 
cumstances, as we have seen, where this supposition is 
no mere fiction. Think of all these possibilities; then 
reflect that, as things now stand, they are more than 
possibilities, that to a greater or less extent one in one 
place, on§ in another, has been translated from the 
region of supposition into that of fact. And no effort of 
imagination is required to realize the harm which thus 
threatens education. The State which determines that 
its control of education is to be freed from the taint of 
officialdom has equally to determine that its control is 
to be freed from the taint of an unsuitable or unworkable 
devolution. At present the State in India, if it has 
reached these determinations, has still to go a long way 
till it can regard itself as having given anything like 
full effect to them. That is why it is necessary to say 
that State Control is- advisable only if there is satis- 
factory non-official co-operation. 

72. (3) If Control allows for Association of Religion 

with Education. — Third, State Control is advisable if it 
allows provision to be made for the full association of 
religion with education. And under State Control as 
it now exists, that association is not only possible, it is 
also in considerable measure enjoyed. For the enjoy- 
ment of this association in fullest measure what is re- 
quired is no relaxation of Control. It is the growth of 
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public opinion, and the discontinuance of State manage- 
ment. And time works for both. 

73. (4) If Control is the Gift by the State of Fitting 

Resources. — Fourth, State Control is advisable if the 
State is in a position to exercise it, that is to say, if its 
gift to education is an adequate inspectorate, a suitable 
administrative staff, and a definite policy. It is in these 
respects that State Control is most vulnerable. There 
are too few r inspecting officers, there are not enough who 
have the qualifications required, and the system of their 
service is open to objection. Schools cannot be visited 
as they ought, standards of education suffer, and 
teachers are left without a stimulus and experience to 
which they have a legitimate claim. The headquarters 
staff is wholly inadequate, its power of being in touch 
with the various educational interests of the country is 
greatly limited, its ability to disseminate counsel is ham- 
pered at practically every point. As to policy, the lack 
of it in many directions is only too obvious. There is 
lack of policy in regard to consultation between province 
and province, so that there is an absence of strength in 
dealing with matters that concern the country as a whole 
and not merely one part of it. There is lack of policy 
in regard to finance so that sources which might mean 
much for education remain untapped, and the manner 
in which public funds are allocated gives rise to uneasi- 
ness. There is lack of policy with regard to control, 
with the result that control has become confused with 
management, its devolution has been envisaged without 
sufficient safeguards, and its scope has seemed to find 
far too little place for what is an integral part of it — 
the ready encouragement of every suitable agency for 
the spread of education. It is these facts which the 
State has to face and to remedy. There is not a single 
defect that has been mentioned which it is not in the 
power of the State .so to alter that weakness will be 
replaced by strength and hesitating distrust by acknow- 
ledged benefit. Education is waiting for the State to 
exercise that power. 
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V. ' State Control a Compliance with these 
Conditions 

74. Control on the four conditions which have been 
stated is the contribution which the State and it alone 
can give to the educational system of India. A large 
part of that contribution is even now being made; but 
an important part is not being rendered for the simple 
reason that the State has not yet taken to itself its in- 
herent powers or adapted itself fully to the educational 
conditions of the present day. There are those who may 
see in this the very reason why education in India should 
be dissociated from the control of the State. But there 
is one fact which tells with compelling force against 
any such idea. It is this. Not only is the State as a 
controlling agency able to do for education what no 
other agency can do, but the history of its action within 
the past ten or fifteen years has been the record of activ- 
ity along lines that lead to the elimination of ’ those 
features of its control which are admittedly defective. 
'The function of control’, says Mayhew, no friend of 
officialdom, ‘can never be completely surrendered by a 
modem State, but must be exercised in India only on 
the broadest lines’. And that is exactly what is hap- 
pening in connexion with the control of Indian education 
at the present day. The State cannot, in the interests 
of education and of its responsibilities to parents and 
children alike, surrender its control; and very definitely 
it is endeavouring to exercise that control on the broadest 
lines. Definitely but, so far, not steadily. It is this 
steadiness of endeavour to which the State requires now 
to address itself. And the more it does so, the more 
clear will be the value and the benefit of the control 
thus exercised. The advisability of that control none 
will question. 


CHAPTER II 

The Problem of Management 

I. The Problem : Is the Threefold System of 
Management Advisable ? 

1. The educational system of India is under one 
Control, that of the State. But this Control is exer- 
cised over three main forms of Management — depart- 
mental, local, and private. These three have not always 
existed. And as we look at the different types of manage- 
ment we are conscious of a problem which calls for 
solution. It is this : Is it advisable that the threefold 
form of Management which obtains in India should 
continue to exist? In the discussion that follows an 
attempt is made to reach a solution of this problem. 

II. Survey of the Educational Work of 
Each Management 

2. Tabular Statement of this Work . — To begin with 
it is necessary to be in possession of the relevant facts. 
These we may obtain at least in outline from the Statis- 
tical Tables of the Ninth Quinquennial Review. The 
position at the 31st of March 1927 was as follows : — 


Institutions according 
to Management 

Number of Insti- 
tutions 

Number of Pupils 

I. Under Public 
Management — 

i. Government... 


4,057 


334,795 

ii. Board — 
District 
Municipal ... 

63,835 

6,093 

69,928 

3,874,694 

705,295 

4,579,989 

II. Under Private 
Management — 

i. Aided 
ii. Unaided 

Total ... 

119,128 

17,935 

137,063 

211,048 

4,939,929 

674,637 

5,614,566 

10,529,350 
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3. Basis of Glassification . — The figures which are here 
given apply only to Eecognized Institutions, that is to 
schools and colleges which have been admitted to a recog- 
nized place in the educational system of the country. 
They do not apply to Unrecognized Institutions, refer- 
ence to which was made in paragraph 6 of Chapter I, 
and further reference to which will be found in para- 
graphs 3 to 6 of Chapter VI. It is well to note this 
point because of a change of classification which has 
been recently introduced into official tables. Formerly 
institutions fell into two main classes, Public and Private. 
The Public Institutions were those which were recog- 
nized; and they might be under public management or 
private management. The Private were the unrecog- 
nized. The terminology had its drawbacks. As, for 
example, a school that was called Public might be under 
private management, confusion was almost inevitable. 
Sometimes even in documents where one would have 
expected greater care a school was termed a, ‘private 
school 5 when what was intended was ‘a public school 
under private management’. Confusion was avoided 
only by adopting cumbrousness. The classification now 
employed is much more satisfactory. According to it, 
Educational Institutions are either Eecognized or Un- 
recognized. From the point of view of Management, 
Eecognized Institutions fall into two classes — those 
under public, and those under private, management. 
Those under public management may in turn belong to 
one or other of three classes — Government, District 
Board, or Municipal. Those under private management 
may be aided by the State or they may not, and so they 
are tabulated as Aided or Unaided. Unrecognized 
Institutions stand in a category by themselves; they are 
almost wholly under private management, and they are 
almost wholly unaided. 

4. Types of Institutions — (1) Managed by Govern- 
ment . — Confining ourselves to the Eecognized Institu- 
tions of the Indian educational system, we notice that 
these are managed in three different ways. First, there 
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are schools and colleges which are managed directly by 
Government. They are staffed by those who are in the 
service of Government, and they are financed by public 
funds. Income from fees is placed to the credit of the 
State, what is required for the maintenance of these 
institutions is a charge upon provincial revenues, and 
provision is made for this year by year in the budgets 
which are submitted to the local legislatures. 

5. (2) Managed by Local Bodies. — Secondly, there 
are schools and colleges which are managed by Local 
Bodies. These statutory bodies are of two main types. 
There is the District Board which 'exercises jurisdiction 
in matters of education, sanitation, roads, ferries, etc., 
over the area of a district’, and there is the Municipality 
which exercises similar functions within the area of a 
town. The District Board may delegate some of its 
functions to a body wdiich, under its general control, 
exercises these functions in a sub-divisional area, and is 
known as a Local or Taluq Board. By various enact- 
ments these bodies are authorized to raise funds for the 
objects entrusted to them, and amfong the objects on 
which they can spend from their revenues are the educa- 
tional institutions which they maintain and manage. 
The increase of schools under this type of management, 
more especially of primary schools, is one of the most 
marked features of recent years. There is legal provi- 
sion for the subsidy by Government of the funds which 
Local Bodies raise by taxation. 

6. (3) Managed by Private Bodies or Individuals . — 
And lastly, there are schools and colleges which ax^e 
under pidvate management. These institutions are recog- 
nized by the State, generally through its Educational 
Department, and they form an integral part of the public 
system of education. They are managed, however, 
neither by State officials nor by local self-governing 
bodies, but by the representatives of private effort. In 
some cases these are individuals who find in this way 
an outlet for their philanthropic spirit; in others they 
are councils of missionary 'societies; in still other cases 
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they are committees of Indian ladies and gentlemen in 

mrth^Se^af 110 ^ 101 ^ “ not a few “stances they 

TheS m S * ° f universities duI y incorporated by hj 
P “ a f agers are ^sponsible for the funds by which 
, , 1 ,u * lons are maintained. They put money into the 

schools and colleges which they have established, either 
from their own pockets or from donations they have 
secured or from endowments that have come to them as 
b ifts as well as from the fees which they receive from 

^ Staff their restitutions in accordance 
with the requirements of the educational authorities 
and m the great majority of cases they receive 
financial aid from the State. There are a few who 
receive no grant either because they do not wish 
o be beholden to the State or because their schools 
la ™ n ° qualified for it. But the schools 

whether aided or unaided are the outcome of private 
effoit and thus belong to the third type — those under 
private management. 

7. Numbers under each Management.— We must now 
look at the number of institutions that come under each 
ot these three heads, and at the number of pupils that 
attend them. What the figures tell us is that of the 
institutions which have their recognized place in the 
educational system of the country, 4,000 or 2 per cent 
are managed by Government; 70',000 or 34 per cent by 
Local Bodies; and 137,000 or 64 per cent by Private 
Bodies. Of the ten and a half million pupils who are 
on the rolls of recognized schools and colleges, 335,000 
or 3 per-cent attend institutions managed by Govern- 
ment; 4,580,000 or 44 per cent attend those managed 
by Local Bodies; and 5,600,000 or 53 per cent attend 
those under Private Management. Thus, the number of 
schools and colleges managed by private agencies is well- 
nigh double that of those managed by departmental and 
local agencies oombmed; while the number of pupils 

rtt L 6d Tf e f e * ds that of «rese educated in 
- and Lo ° aI Board institutions combined by 
more than half a million. ^ 
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8. Arts Colleges according to Management . — -But 
these figures present us only with totals, and, though 
they are significant a much greater significance attaches 
to the figures which give us information regarding the 
various grades of schools and colleges for which each of 
the managements is responsible. First, then, we turn 
to collegiate education of a non-professional character. 
There are in India over 200 colleges of general education. 
Some of these provide courses which lead to a degree in 
arts and science, in many cases to a degree with honours; 
others provide only for the course which lies between 
Matriculation and the Intermediate stage. While there 
is a lack of uniformity in regard to the terminology em- 
ployed we may sa j that, in general, Degree or First 
Grade Colleges carry their students on to graduation in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science, while in Intermediate 
or Second Grade Colleges students receive instruction 
which does not go beyond the end of the second year 
of the usual degree course. Arranged in tabular form 
the statistics are as follows : — 


Abts Colleges Accobding to Management 


— 

Under 

Government 

Manage- 

ment 

Under 

Board 

Manage- 

ment 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment 

Total 

Number of Degree 
Colleges 

34 

1 ! 

104 

139 

Number of Inter- 
mediate Colleges..^ 

26 ! 

1 - 

66 

93 

Total ..j 

60 

2 

170 

232 

Number of Students 
attending Degree 
and Intermediate 
Colleges 

16,101 

■■ . : ■ 

149 

55,718 

’ 

71,968 

! . 
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That is to say, while all three forms of management 
participate in the provision of colleges, there are three 
times as many Degree colleges under private manage- 
ment as there are under State management, and twice 
as many Intermediate colleges. District Boards and 
Municipalities are responsible for only two colleges, and 
as these educate only 150 students the contribution of 
Local Board managements to education at this stage is 
most limited. In round figures we may say that of the 
72,000 men and women who are in Degree and Inter- 
mediate .Colleges, 16,000 are in Colleges * managed' by 
Government and 56,000 in colleges provided by private 
enterprise. It is to private agencies that the country 
is mainly indebted for the facilities which its sons and 
daughters enjoy in their pursuit of this form of educa- 
tion. If what these agencies are doing were wiped out 
more than three-fourths of those who are taking a 
collegiate course of a general nature would be without 
provision for their educational needs. 

9. High Schools according to Management . — We may 
now consider the part played by the different manage- 
ments in providing secondary education for boys and 
girls. The figures are as follows : — 


High Schools According to Management 


; ; :: 

Under 

Government 

Manage- 

ment 

Under 

Board 

Manage- 

ment 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment 

Total 

Number of High 
Schools 

34 S I 

218' 

2,124 

2,687 

Number of Pupils 
attending High 
Schools 

112,920 

68,776 

i 

612,505 

794,201 


The High Schools of the system number 2,690 and 
over 2,100 of these are the contribution of private 
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agencies. Government and Local Bodies between them 
supply a little more than one-fifth of the High Schools 
of the country, about four-fifths being the supply of 
i voluntary effort. If that effort ceased then of the 794,000 

^ boys and girls who attend High Schools 612,000 would 

have to be provided for. 

10. Middle Schools according to Management . — 
Secondary education includes Middle Schools as well as 
High Schools. And here there is a lack of uniformity 
in classification w T hich requires us to come to a definite 
understanding if w T e are to have a satisfactory basis for 
comparison. In the educational Statistical Tables, 
Middle Schools are divided into two classes — English and 
"Vernacular. In the provinces of Madras and Bombay 
Middle Vernacular Schools are included in the primary 
stage of education; in the other provinces in the secon- 
dary stage. This difference is troublesome, and especially 
so where, as in the Punjab, there is a definite policy 
which aims at ‘improving the status of primary schools 
by the addition of two classes, so that the ordinary 
course will not be completed by a child at the tender 
age of ten or eleven and that he may be encouraged to 
•stay at school until the age of twelve or thirteen’. This 
endeavour to improve the primary school leads on the 
statistical side to the paradoxical result that the school 
thus improved disappears from the list of primary schools 
and takes its place among those on the secondary list. 
For our purposes we may ally ourselves with what is 
done in Madras and Bombay and what is aimed at in 
the Punjab. We may regard what are called Middle 
English Schools as belonging to the secondary stage, 
and what are called Middle Vernacular Schools we may 
classify together with what are called Primary Schools 
under the heading of Elementary. And in doing this 
we are following what is in accordance with educational 
•soundness even if it conflicts with statistical requirement. 
More than five-sixths of the Middle English Schools are 
provided by private agencies, less than one-sixth by Gov- 
ernment and Local Bodies combined. Were private 
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effort to cease at this stage three lakhs of boys and girls 
would be without an educational home. The figures are 
as follows : — 


Middle English Schools According to Management 


— 

Under 

Government 

Manage- 

ment 

. Under 
Board 
Manage- 
ment 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment 

Total 

Number of Middle 
English Schools ... 

... 

124 

427 

2,940 

3,491 

Number of Pupils 
attending Middle 
English Schools... 

00 

00 

r-H 

63,915 

301,632 

384, 388 


If we compare these figures with those relating to 
Collegiate and High School education we notice that, for 
the first time, the part played by Government becomes 
at this- point distinctly smaller both relatively and abso- 
lutely. Government manages almost three times as 
many High Schools as it does Middle Schools, while 
Local Bodies manage almost twice as many Middle 
Schools as they do High Schools. Further, Local Bodies 
manage more than three times as many Middle Schools 
as Government does, and these schools are attended by 
more than three times the number of pupils who attend 
Government schools. And this is not something that is 
incidental in character. A reference to what has been 
going on in the course of the preceding five years shows 
that during that period the number of departmentally 
managed schools of this grade has actually diminished. 
At this point, then, the figures draw our attention to a 
stage of education where the withdrawal of the State 
from management is both marked and on the increase. 

11. Elementary Schools according to Management . — 
It is now time to look at what is taking place at the 
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elementary stage, that is at the schools which in official 
tables are classified as Middle Vernacular and Primary. 
Here is what the tables inform us : — 


Elementary Schools According to Management 



Under 

Government 

Manage- 

ment 

Under 

Board 

Manage- 

ment 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment 

Total 

Number of Element- 
ary Schools 

2,822 

66,016 

125,670 

194,508 

Number of Pupils 
attending these 
. Schools 

136,366 

4,362,093 

4,423,779 

8,922,238 


Several points strike us as we give these figures close 
scrutiny. Eor one thing we are impressed by the very 
large part which is played by Local Bodies in providing- 
elementary education. They, at this stage, become a 
most important factor, and one of increasing importance. 
Think for instance what would happen if the contribution 
of private agencies were blotted out at this stage. It 
would mean that there would be still four and a half 
million children cared for in the schools that are under 
the management of Government and Local Bodies; 
How great is the difference between what we find at the 
elementary, and what we find at the secondary, stage. 
Were private agencies to desist from providing secondary 
education, or were they driven off the field, there would 
be only 265,000 out of the 1,180,000 pupils at this level 
who would have any school to go to. The greater part of 
a million would be educationally homeless. Not so at 
the elementary level. To all intents and purposes the 
number of those who attend elementary schools would 
be diminished simply by one half. That would fill one 
with dismay, but it would not spell ruin. The Local 
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Bodies, then, begin, to puli their weight at the level of 
mass education. In 1927 it did not amount to the 
weight which private bodies were pulling, but by 1929 it 
had exceeded it. Yet bow lamentably does the pull of 
both together fall short of what is urgently required. 

12. The Share of Local Bodies. — The increased share 
in elementary education which is being taken by Local 
Bodies is a very natural development. Local self- 
government is becoming a factor of increasing moment 
in the growth of the country. And that has been shown,, 
among other signs, by the stress laid in recent legislation 
upon the responsibility of Local Bodies for the service 
of elementary education. In 1922 the number of pupils 
attending the elementary schools managed by District 
Boards and Municipalities was 2,980,607, so that within 
a quinquennium these bodies have added more than a 
million and a third to the enrolment in their schools. 
They have been encouraged to do this by the assistance 
which they have received from local governments and 
bv the powers which have been conferred upon them by 
statute. The increase in the contribution made by them 
to spread of mass education is one of the hopeful features 
of the present situation. For the interests of the 
country demand that education should find in local 
self-government an unfaltering ally. 

13. The Share of Private Managements. — It is re- 
markable that the elementary schools under private 
management are still attended by numbers running into 
millions. It is also remarkable that the number of pupils 
has increased in the course of the last quinquennium, 
when so much was being done for Local Bodies, by 
roughly eight and a half lakhs. And to the increase in 
pupils must be added the fact of a fee income of over 
Bs. 43 lakhs, which indicates a willingness on the part 
of parents to send their children to these schools even 
though in doing so they may pass schools at which no 
fees are charged. 

14. The Share of Government. — There is a point in 
connexion with departmentally managed elementary 
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schools to which the figures draw our attention. If we 
look back five years w T e find that Government then was. 
directly responsible for a thousand fewer elementary 
schools than it is today. That is somewhat surprising 
when we remember how steady has been the trend of 
recent legislation in the direction of relying more and 
more on Local Bodies for the advance of education among 
the masses of the people. It almost looks as if, by a 
strange paradox, the Government of the country had 
come in the way of the legislation of the country. And 
the matter might seem all the more difficult to under- 
stand if search revealed to us that one province was re- 
sponsible for the additional thousand, a province which,, 
in its educational budget, had not provision for the ex- 
penditure of one pie under the heading of Government 
primary schools. Yet that is exactly what we find. The 
explanation lies in a somewhat original mode of proce- 
dure. The Madras Educational Department, by transfer- 
or other action, ceased to manage primary schools some 
time ago and thus, so far as that part of education is 
concerned, it had no obligation to meet in the columns- 
of its budget. The Government, how r ever, decided to* 
set up a number of schools for pupils belonging to the 
Depressed Classes and to place these schools not under 
the Educational Department but under a Special Officer- 
belonging to another Department. And that is what 
has been done. It is difficult to imagine a proceeding- 
more likely to weaken 'the control of education by the 
State than such a division of function; and on the side 
of management it marks the recession of this Govern- 
ment from a policy which has been adopted by virtually 
all the other governments in India. Had it not been for 
this, there would have been a still further decrease in 
the number of elementary schools under the management 
of the State. 

15. School Accommodation and Social Conditions . — 
Is the best use being made of the available school accom- 
modation ? That is a question which springs to our lips 
when we look at what the table in paragraph 11 tells. 
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us. We cannot but note that Local Bodies require only 
'•66,000 schools for the education of 4,362,000 pupils, while 
Private Agencies which educate only 60,000 more require 
60,000 more schools. When the position is stated in 
this way, it certainly looks as if a much better use could 
be made of a considerable number of school fabrics under 
private management. And if the numbers alone were 
taken into consideration there might be good reason for 
saying that there was unnecessary multiplication of 
.school buildings. But unfortunately, as things are, other 
factors have to be brought into the reckoning. Class 
and community make themselves felt over large stretches 
of the country, and they affect both the volume of edu- 
cation and the manner in which that education has to 
be conducted. While, for example, so far as numbers 
go, one school alone would be justified in a locality, 
yet when the social conditions which prevail in that 
locality are considered it may quite possibly turn out 
that the presence of only one school would result in a 
number of children of school-going age in the area having 
to do without educational facilities. This is a regret- 
table situation, and it puts not a few obstacles in the 
way of educational advance. In certain parts of the 
country these obstacles have been overcome, and where 
the change has taken place it is education which has 
mainly contributed to this result. Thus while the con- 
ditions that obtain in various areas may be apparently 
wasteful they may prove ultimately to be the very 
reverse. For if they had not existed there would have 
been a lack of education among those most in need of 
it, and so there would not have been in operation within 
the areas that power which, the more it is taken advan- 
tage of, the more assuredly replaces waste by fruitful 
activity, and segregation by concentration. 

16. (1) In the Education of Girls . — Take for example 

the education of girls. Changes are taking place in this 
field, as is shown by the fact that six and a half lakhs 
of girls are reading in primary schools for boys. But, 
after all, that is only about eight per cent of the total 
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enrolment ; and as the Educational Commissioner re- 
marks : Ht is noteworthy that as far back as the year 
1902, 44.7 per cent of the girls under instruction were 
reading in boys’ schools, whereas in the year 1926-27' 
the percentage was only 38.5’. Indeed it cannot be denied 
that in many parts of India parents show considerable* 
unwillingness to send even a very young girl to a boys’ 
primary school. And it has been found that when girls 
have been sent to these schools ‘there is a tendency for 
them, in the absence of women teachers, to be neglect- 
ed’. Thus while co-education is actually at work in the 
primary school, to force the pace would be to menace* 
the prospects both of co-education and of girls’ education 
itself. In other words, till the better day dawns, and 
as the surest means for the dawning of that day, there 
will be for some time to come a large number of girls’ 
schools each of -which is attended by a relatively small 
number of pupils. And, as it happens, the provision of 
these schools is for the most part the contribution of 
private managements. Out of 27,000 primary schools 
for girls 21,000 are supplied by private agencies. And 
as these are attended by 629,000 pupils the average num- 
ber per school is not quite 30. That is a very different 
state of affairs from what we find, for example, in the* 
schools for boys that exist within municipal areas, w T here 
the average number in each is 120. In a general way 
that explains why, with good reason, there may be four 
schools w T here in normal circumstances one w r ould suffice. 
And it also one of the factors that help to explain why 
private effort, because of its effort to meet the abnormal 
circumstances, provides so many schools. 

17. (2) In the Education of Muhammadans . — The 

same situation meets us when we look at education among- 
Muhammadans. No one will contend that the existence 
of schools solely for Muhammadans is ideal; and many 
of the Muhammadans themselves are beginning to doubt 
whether the best interests of their community are being- 
served by the maintenance of these schools. Neverthe- 
less such schools have done much in the past to stimulate* 
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- ucaLon among a people that was for long looked upon 
as educationally backward, and it is difficult to believe 
^tthegieatadvance which the years 1922 to 1927 have 
o lecord would have been possible without them. Here 

sidemble 6 P Th P l a lt d by u P rivate agencies has been con- 

craenSl D ® i bleS T t ? at are P rovided b J the Quin- 
ciuennial Eeviews for India as a whole do not supply us 

with detailed information on this point. But we^an 

r ai °, a § re at deal from some of the provincial reports. 

Uni PdP, ' the tW °, l arge and ad i acent areas of the 
United Provinces and Bengal we read of the popularity 

privately managed schools for Muhammadans, of the 

eommunitv’ I" f e \‘? eet the s P eciad desires of the 
ma^ShL ty ’ “5 ° f wbat 1S ’ m some aspects, the re- 
tbp-n T !v° Wth , m the number of pupils attending 
tiiem. In these two provinces there are 22,000 schools 

t ^ Primary grade solely for Muhammadans and these 
are attended by 672,000 pupils. It is a good total, and 
it is a question whether it could have been reached in 
any other way But to get it the cost is not small; on 
an average a school for every 30 pupils. So long, how- 
■ever, as there are cases where no special school would 
mean no Muhammadan pupils the cost is worth the pay- 
ing; and private managements have not been slow to 
pay it. 

18. (3) In the Education of Europeans and Depres- 

sed Classes.— We should find very much the same result 
it we were to go into the figures of European education. 

I his is largely, indeed predominantly, in the hands of 
private agencies. A policy of concentration, it is true 
is being pursued in regard to it, and recently there have 
been reductions in the number of schools without a 
reduction m the. number of pupils. That is all to the 
good, but there is a limit to the number of amalgama- 
tions which can be usefully secured, and the community 

teL J hlC A+ ?? h °° ls T 3 P rovided is small and scat 

be biab A A b f ’ he + Mmb T °{ P u P ils P er school cannot 
be high At present m schools classified as primary it 

as about 60. Much less than that is the number* in 
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schools provided for those who belong to the Depressed 
Classes. Things are changing even there. There is an 
increase in the number of children belonging to the 
Depressed Classes who attend the ordinary schools of 
the country and not those specially established for them. 
All the same, there are still far too many cases where ar 
caste school and a non-caste school have to exist side 
by side in an area for the simple reason that were it 
otherwise non-caste pupils would be without the means 
of obtaining education. A long and not very satisfactory 
chapter in the story of Indian education might be written 
on the basis of what official records tell us regarding the 
pressure that has been brought to bear on Local Bodies 
.so as to secure that their primary schools, wholly sup- 
ported from public funds, should be ‘held in places 
accessible (note the word “accessible”) to all, including 
the Depressed Classes’. It is enough for us to notice 
at this stage how the considerations which have been 
mentioned affect school accommodation. They have 
placed a heavy burden on private managers, and amongst 
other things have made it necessary to keep open two 
doors when one should have been enough, but when, if 
there had been only one, those who were entering in 
would have been hindered. 

19. Bearing of the Considerations . — When we con- 
sider what private effort is doing for the education of 
girls, Muhammadans, Europeans, and the Depressed 
Classes, to go no further, we have little difficulty in 
understanding how it is that, though private manage- 
ments educate only 30,000 elementary pupils more than 
do Local Bodies, they maintain 60,000 more schools. If 
we took only two sets of figures — the number of girls in 
elementary schools specially provided for them by private 
managers and the number of Muhammadans in two 
provinces attending elementary schools specially provid- 
ed for them by private managers — we should get this 
result : In these schools alone there are more than a 
million pupils receiving education, all drawn from classes 
for which educational progress has not been easy. And 
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when we remember that there are only some nine mil- 
lions in the elementary schools of British India taken 
as a whole, we realize how important is the work that 
is being done by these schools, even if it is at a heavy 
cost in the way of school accommodation. 

20. School Accommodation and Control . — But though 
social and communal conditions account for much of 
what seems unnecessary in the school accommodation 
which private bodies provide, there can be no doubt that 
investigation w T ould reveal provision of school fabrics 
which it would be hard, if not impossible, to justify. 
And it is here that the factor of State Control requires 
to be emphasized. If the State were in a position to 
exercise fully its power of .Control would the disparity 
which we have noticed have been allowed to continue? 
It is difficult to believe that it w T ould. Means would have 
been found to place the use of school buildings and school 
staffs above reasonable criticism. Yet all the schools 
included in the table given in paragraph 11 have received 
the recognition of the State; in virtue of that they have 
taken their place in the educational system of the coun- 
try. They are subject to visits from the Inspecting 
officers of the State; almost ninety per cent of them 
receive financial aid from public funds; and reports con- 
cerning them are in the hands of the Educational Depart- 
ments. Thus if the number of these schools is too great 
for the number of pupils to be served, if school accom- 
modation is not being used to the fullest advantage even 
when allowance is made for all social and communal 
requirements, can it be maintained that the State is 
exercising as it ought its function as Controller of the 
whole educational system? The question which we 
raised in paragraph 15 may be answered in part by the 
bodies in w-hich management is vested ; it can be answer- 
ed in whole only by the body in which Control is vested y 
that is the State. 

21. Professional Education according to Manage- 
ment. — Having considered the various forms of general 
education in relation to the agencies by which they are 
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managed, we may now look at professional education. 
The following figures present us with the main facts : — 


Professional Colleges according to Management 



Under 

Government 

Management 

Under 

Board 

Management 

Under 

Private 

Management 


Number 

of 

Colleges 

Number 

of 

Students 

Number 

of 

Colleges 

Number 

of 

Students 

Number 

of 

Colleges 

Number 

of 

Students 

Law 

4 

2,103 



9 

5,955 

Medicine ... 

7 

2,764 

1 

100 

2 

1,000 

Education... 

16 

3,041 



5 

214 

Engineering 

6 

1,326 



1 

683 

Agriculture. 

6 

771 



1 

27 

Commerce . 

1 

269 



13 

1,247 

Forestry ... 

2 

129 





Veterinary 
Science ... 

3 

330 

... 

... 



Total ... 

45 

8,733 

1 

100 

31 

9,126 


These figures are in certain respect's only an indica- 
tion of the share taken by the different managements in 
the provision of facilities for professional education . 
The lack of uniformity in nomenclature has the unfortu- 
nate effect of grouping under one name different ranges 
of educational supply. This is most clearly the case in 
connexion with Education or Teaching, further, refer- 
ence to which will meet us w T hen we come to consider 
the Problem of the Teacher in Chapter V. And in regard 
to Medicine adjustment is necessary between the figures 
given in the Tables and those given in the letterpress 
of the Ninth Quinquennial Eeview. But when allowance 
has been made for these and all such variations, one 
point stands out with perfect clearness — that one of the 
finest contributions which the educational system of 
India receives is the provision which the State makes 
for professional training. Government is responsible 
for the supply of all the instruction that is given in 
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Forestry and Veterinary Science, and is the agency 
which is chiefly responsible for the education provided 
in the fields of Agriculture, Teaching, Engineering, and 
Medicine. Private agencies supply the greater part of 
what is required for the pursuit of Law and Commerce, 
and their colleges serve about a third of those who are 
studying Medicine and Engineering. Two things strike 
us as we look at the figures in the light of past records. 
One is that Local Bodies have now entered the region 
of professional training. This has happened within the 
last five years, and their contribution for the present is 
confined to one Medical College. The other is that 
private effort is assuming growing responsibilities in a 
field of education which till quite recently was looked 
upon as for the most part, if not exclusively, the domain 
of Government. 

2*2. Special Schools according to Management . — All 
that remains to be noted, in order that our review of 
the work of the different managements may be com- 
pleted, is their contribution of what are known as Special 
Schools. These are institutions not of university grade 
which impart training for instance in Art, Medicine, 
Engineering, and Industry and which give education to 
part-time wmrkers, to adults and to defectives. The 
statistics show that these schools are provided by the 
various managements, and are attended, as follows : — 


Special Schools according to Management 



Under 

Under 

Under 



Government 

Board 

Private 

Total 


Manage- 

Manage- 

Manage- j 


ment 

ment 

ment j 


Number of Special 

661 

3,264 

6,114 

10,039 

Schools 



Number of Pupils 





attending these 
Schools 

41,838 

84,956 

201,810 

328,604 
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Were there space it would be interesting to go into 
the whole matter of Special Schools, but that must be 
reserved for consideration when the Working of the 
Policy is dealt with. To take them in the aggregate, as 
this table exhibits them, is to pass by much that is 
valuable, much that indicates lines along which the 
development of education is now moving, and much as 
to the responsibilities which managements are assuming 
for these developments. For our present purpose, how- 
ever, we may regard the figures as showing that, while 
the country depends upon all three forms of manage- 
ment for the growth of its Special Schools, it relies 
mainly upon two of them. For Local Bodies maintain 
about five times as many of these Schools as does Gov- 
ernment, and Private Agencies nine times as many. Or 
to put it in terms not of schools but of pupils, Local 
Bodies educate twice as many pupils at this stage as 
does Government, and Private Agencies educate more 
than twice as many as do Local Bodies. 

23. Bearing of Survey on Problem of Management . — 
In the course of paragraphs 2 to 22 w 7 e have surveyed 
the educational work for which the different forms of 
management have made themselves responsible. And 
as we look at this survey four illuminating facts emerge. 
The first is that, whatever be the form or level of educa- 
tion, three types of management contribute towards its 
maintenance — departmental, local, and private. The 
second is that at any level of education the main contri- 
bution comes from two, and only two, of these types of 
management. The third is that at all levels private 
management is one of the two. And the fourth is that 
at some levels departmental management is the second 
of the two, while at other levels local management is 
the second. Professional, Collegiate, and High School 
education depend mainly on private effort and on the 
'State. Middle, Elementary, and Special School educa- 
tion depend mainly on private effort and on local bodies. 
These facts are illuminating because of the light which 
they cast on the problem we are now considering. The 
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question before us is: Is it advisable to continue the 
threefold form of management that obtains in Indian 
education? And what we have now reached as the 
result of our survey makes it look as if the educational 
system of the country would not be the sufferer if a 
twofold system of management replaced the threefold one 
at present in existence. Whether there is anything in 
this we must now consider. 
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III. Advisability of a Twofold System of 
Management 

24. Criticism of Privately Managed Institutions . — 
In investigating whether a twofold system of manage- 
ment might be advantageously substituted for the three- 
fold system now in force, we may take as our starting 
point the position in the educational system occupied by 
private management. That form, as we have seen,, 
differs from the other two in this — that at every level of 
education, and not only at some of them, it is relied on 
for the contribution which it makes to the spread of 
education throughout India. There have been times 
when efforts have been made to disparage and displace 
the educational work which private managements have 
put at the service of the country. And there have been 
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times when the criticism which has been bestowed upon 
it has conveyed an impression of such ineffectiveness on 
the part of the managements as would be astonishing if 
it were true. In the pages of the Indian Education 
Commission’s Report the manner in which private 
managements were dealt with by the State over a period 
of years is set down in black and white, and the record 
is such as to inspire the hope that it may never be 
repeated. And one may read reports of a much later 
date, and may be excused if he rises from the perusal 
of them with surprise that, if things are as stated, Gov- 
ernment could have so far forgotten itself as to give these 
contributions of private effort a recognized place in the 
educational system of the country, and not only that but 
to have kept them there year after year. There could 
hardly be a more severe condemnation of the State than 
these criticisms if they were merited. But to be effec- 
tive, criticism must be free from all trace of partiality. 
And to secure this in the matter with w T hich we are now 
dealing two things at least are necessary. For one thing, 
the observed defects must be displayed against the rele- 
vant background, that is to say against the strikingly 
wide and varied range of educational activity for which 
the agencies have made themselves responsible. And 
for another thing, they must be brought into relation 
with the handicap which private managements suffer, 
a handicap not of their own making but due in large 
measure to an inadequate inspectorate, an imperfect sys- 
tem of grant-in-aid, and unsatisfactory facilities for the 
training of teachers. When account is taken of both 
these points, three salient considerations emerge. First, 
it becomes abundantly plain that the defects of private 
managements may be many and yet not relatively 
numerous, outstanding and yet not typical, obvious and 
yet obviously remediable. Secondly, equally plain is it 
that for no small share of the remedy required for these 
defects the responsibility lies with the State. Thirdly, 
no less plain is it that in so far as the remedy lies with 
the private managements themselves they constantly 
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unflaggingly that at the present day out of the 211,000 
educational institutions in the country 137,000 are its. 
contribution, out of a total of 10,530,000 pupils 5,600,000 
are its care, it trains over 6,000 teachers, and to the 
service of education its annual gift is not less than 240 
lakhs of rupees. This plant which has thriven so 
wonderfully in the face of opposition that it ought to 
have been spared, this contribution which has been made 
year after year and which has met discouragement with 
fresh endeavour, has a place in Indian education which 
it has won for itself by its acknowledged merits and by 
the confidence which it has inspired. It has a recog- 
nized position in the declared policy of the State, though 
this fact is sometimes obscured. And it has an even 
stronger position than that. It is indispensable. Let 
that contribution be withdrawn and the educational 
system of the country would be thrown into a state of 
confusion. Private effort gives to India in the service 
of education a spirit winch it cannot do without, and a 
contribution which is an integral part of the national 
life. That is why private effort appears at every level 
of educational activity, and that is why it must remain 
there. 

26. The Contribution of Local Self-Government . — 
But wfhat of local effort ? What forcibly strikes one w 7 ho 
studies Indian education during say the past half century 
is the increasing part played by District Boards and 
Municipalities. And that is what is to be expected if 
these Bodies are true expressions of the spirit of local 
self-government. Where those who reside in a locality 
agree to tax themselves so that they and their children 
may enjoy the benefits of various social services, this 
mode of action claims and with the best of rights, the 
generous recognition and support of the State. What 
people thus organized can do is bound to be mapped out 
in large degree by the funds which it is within their 
power to raise. This principle must not be pressed so as 
to exclude the special subvention by the State of locali- 
ties wl ‘ 
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indicate in a general way the extent of the activities in 
which the people of the locality should engage, and those 
from which it would be wise for them to abstain. The 
most obvious claim upon them is the education of their 
children. And it is to the supply of this need that Dis- 
trict Boards and Municipalities are applying themselves 
with markedly increasing energy. They are now edu- 
cating over four million boys and girls in the elementary 
■schools which they manage, while in their middle 
schools there are 64,000 pupils, and in their high schools 
.a still larger number. They maintain two arts colleges 
and one professional. They educate well on to a lakh 
of adults; in their technical and industrial schools they 
have 2,000 pupils; and they train more than a thousand 
teachers. Their educational activities are thus manifold, 
and, considering the short time during which they have 
enjoyed the powers now entrusted to them by statute, we 
may regard their work as but an earnest of what they 
will yet achieve. 

27. Its Title to State Support . — Twm points in con- 
nexion with Local Bodies and their educational contri- 
bution claim our attention. The first is financial. Local 
Bodies are performing more than a local service by the 
schools which they maintain, just as Private Bodies are 
performing more than a private service. State aid, 
therefore, is wholly appropriate. And provided that the 
aid thus given is sanctioned on certain defined principles 
it may be most valuable. Por one thing, if the subven- 
tions of the State bear some relation to the contribution 
of the local body they may prove to be a real stimulus 
to the enhancement of local resources and thus of what 
can be set apart for educational purposes. And for an- 
other thing, the manner in which the State distributes 
its grants may be a useful guide to the Local Body as to 
the directions in which its educational activities might 
be best employed. Under control thus exercised, 
through the medium of finance, to which fuller reference 
is made in the next chapter, the work of Local Bodies 
will be both extended and led into fruitful channels. 
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28. Permanent Value of Locally Managed Institu- 
tions . — The second consideration that claims our atten- 
tion is administrative. Much has been said in the course: 
of Chapter i, when we were dealing with the Problem 
of Control, regarding the defects which mark Local 
Bodies as they are now constituted. We saw how seri- 
ous a responsibility is taken by the State in entrusting 
them with large powers of educational control. But 
there is a difference between control and management;: 
and there is no reason why, under good control, these- 
Bodies should not render effective service. For what- 
ever be the defects of Local Bodies, and however these- 
may militate against their powers of control, the fact 
remains that the representatives of local effort must be 
managers. The body politic cannot do without them,, 
neither can education. And, if in their present organized 
capacity they have their deficiencies, that is simply a 
call for a better constitution. And as the need for that 
is emphasized, the more speedily and surely will come- 
the time of its realization. Organized local effort is as 
indispensable for the education of India as is organized 
private effort. And there can be no doubt that, on the- 
basis of a more suitable constitution and with the en- 
couragement which they have every right to expect from 
the State, these Bodies will make a contribution to the* 
education of the country which will be characteristic,, 
abiding, and increasing. 

29. Value of Departmentally Managed Institutions 
Local and Private managements, then, are indispensable. 
What shall we say as to departmental management? 
If its extent is not large, amounting to some 4,000 in- 
stitutions in all, it has to be borne in mind that ‘from 
the point of view of the service rendered to education,, 
the importance of the institutions under direct govern- 
ment management is out of all proportion to their 
number’. The equipment of government schools and 
colleges is well known for its excellence, the Educational 
Services from which their staffs have been recruited look 
back on a distinguished history, and the prestige of 
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these institutions is undisputed. Being financed from 
provincial revenues they have behind them the resources 
of the State. They have kept the standards of education 
high, and they have built up a tradition which has 
meant much for scholarship. Great administrative 
changes, however, have occurred within the last decade, 
and these have placed State educational services and 
State educational management in a new light, although 
the full force of these changes seems as yet to have failed 
of recognition. Still in the mind of anyone w T ho gives 
them serious thought they inevitably raise the question 
whether it is advisable that Government should continue 
to be the manager of certain educational institutions 
while it occupies at the same time the position of con- 
troller of them all. The arguments v r hich have been 
advanced in favour of Government management have 
followed three main lines, those of continuity, control, 
and pattern. To each of these w T e must give our con- 
sideration. 

30. Arguments for Retention. — (1) Continuity of 
Policy . — The maintenance of State-managed schools and 
colleges is, it has been said, in accord with history.. And 
the benefits arising from this form of management have 
been so great that withdrawal of it from the educational 
system would involve a breach of historic continuity 
that would be nothing short of positive disservice to the 
cause of education. There is this to be said in favour 
of such a position that the sudden withdrawal of the 
State from its position as manager would produce most 
harmful results. But to question the advisability of 
State-management is not to advocate any sudden action 
on the part of the State. It is to suggest the enunci- 
ation of a definite policy that would be steadily adhered 
to and yet carried out by stages so that there would be 
no dislocation of the educational machinery. The ques- 
tion is : Can this be done? Even at the risk of repeti- 
tion we must recall some of the salient features of the 
past in our endeavour to give a satisfactory answer, and 
to place the matter in its historical setting. 
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31. Policy regarding Transfer of Management . — In 
the year 1854 the State announced its intention of 
becoming responsible for the education of the people of 
India. And in the official document in which it pro- 
claimed this intention it gave details as to the way in' 
which it would endeavour to discharge this responsibility. 
In the first place, it was to control the system, working 
through the medium of an Educational Department. 
In the second place, the State was to establish and 
maintain schools and colleges of its own. In the third 
place, it was to aid by grants from provincial funds 
schools and colleges established by private agencies pro- 
vided they submitted to inspection and satisfied pre- 
scribed standards. And in the fourth place, the State 
did not regard its own schools and colleges as a perma- 
nency; it looked ‘forward to the time when any general 
system of education entirely provided by government 
may be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the 
system of grants-in-aid’. For well-nigh a generation 
after 1854 things remained as they had begun, so far as 
managements were concerned. Attention, as might have 
been expected, was for the most part concentrated on 
the provision of educational facilities and thus on giving 
effect to the first three of the four points which we have 
noted above. But with the eighties it became possible 
to do something towards the realization of the fourth. 
Action in this direction received a stimulus from two 
sources. One of these was the publication of the Indian 
Education Commission's Report which, in accordance 
with what had been expressed in the Despatch, advo- 
cated the transfer of institutions from departmental to 
non-departmental management, and pointed,, out at 
length how this might be done with benefit to education 
and without dislocation to the system. The other was 
the establishment of Local Bodies, which, as was soon 
seen, provided a means whereby the State might trans- 
fer institutions under its own management to a form of 
management which was public and yet not departmental. 
A stimulus was thus given towards the achievement of 
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the full plan contemplated by the Despatch of 1854; 
but not a few obstacles stood in the way of its steady 
operation. Progress, however, has been made. Within 
the- past, forty years, and more particularly during the 
latter half of that period, the State has largely relin- 
quished its management of primary and middle verna- 
cular schools in favour of local and private agencies.. 
And in the sphere of higher education, both general and 
professional, the same line of action may be seen at 
work. The situation is thus clear. Continuity of policy 
does not mean continuance in the status quo. It means 
continuity of action on the part of Government so as 
to realize the end w 7 hich it stated as soon as it issued 
a definite educational policy — the gradual abandonment 
of Departmental management. Those who believe that 
they may find in educational history a ground for the 
management of schools and colleges by Government have 
but to call to remembrance what the facts of history are. 
And when they do this they will realize that relinquish- 
ment of management by the State is not the introduc- 
tion of discontinuity but is in line wuth, and the natural 
outcome of, a policy enunciated by the State three- 
quarters of a century ago. The argument from 
historical continuity cannot be invoked in favour of State 
management, 

32. (2) Control through Management . — But a more 

commonly pressed argument in favour of State manage- 
ment takes the following form. If the Government has 
no schools or colleges of its own, the contention is, it is 
unable to control education. This position appears in 
different settings. Pew writers on Indian education are 
so accurate and informing as Mr. H. B. James, formerly 
principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta. Yet in 
his stimulating ‘Education and Statesmanship in India" 
he refers to the recommendation of the Education Com- 
mission to the effect that ‘in all ordinary cases secondary 
'schools for instruction in English be hereafter establish- 
ed by the State preferably on the footing of the system 
of grants-in-aid } as a recommendation ‘for the with- 
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drawal of Government from the direct, control of higher 
education’. A statement of the same character is made 
by so competent and sympathetic an observer as Sir 
Valentine Chirol in his ‘Indian Unrest’. Among the very 
important features of . the Indian educational system 
which he regards as deserving of notice, he mentions 
first of all the fact that ‘Government exercises no direct 
control over educational institutions other than those 
maintained by the State’. And in another passage which 
occurs in the same chapter of this book, where he refers 
to the Indian Education Commission, he says that ‘The 
eloquence of the Commission was chiefly directed to- 
wards representing the important benefits that would be 
likely to accrue to Government and education by the 
relaxation of Government’s control over education, the 
withdrawal of Government from the management of 
schools, and the adoption of a general go-as-you-please 
policy’. 

83. Confusion of Control with Management . — It is 
well to know how such statements struck one who was 
a member of the Indian Education Commission, and 
whose knowledge of its inner workings as well as of its 
findings admits of no challenge. In his ‘Unrest and 
Education in India’, Dr. William Miller describes the 
assertion that the Commission advocated the relaxation 
of Government’s control over education as a ‘noteworthy 
misapprehension’. ‘The facts’, he goes on to say, ‘are 
the other way, as wall easily become plain to those who 
may be willing to study the Commission’s Report in its 
entirety. That Report dwells over and over again on the 
necessity of such control being exercised by Govern- 
ment. It is constantly calling upon Government to 
direct and regulate and harmonise the working of all the 
institutions founded by that private effort which it was 
the principal aim of the Commission to evoke.’ And 
further on still he says, ‘It is true that under very strict 
limitations the Commission advocated the withdrawal to 
a certain extent of Government from the supply of the 
means of higher education; but never from its 
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efficient control’. These words are sufficient to 
indicate the real position of the .Commission and 
to make it perfectly plain that nothing was 
further from its thought than a withdrawal of 
Government from the control of the Indian educational 
system. Indeed, no one can read the Report of the 
.Commission without realizing to the full how insistent 
was its demand for the steady and indeed the increased, 
exercise by the State of educational control. The fact 
is that there is a great difference between Control and 
Management, and this difference is constantly over* 
looked, with the result that serious and wholly unneces- 
sary confusion is introduced into educational discussions. 

34. Cause of the Confusion . — It is difficult to see how 
such confusion arises. The State is one body, but in 
regard to education it exercises two functions, those of 
control and management. Because the State is one,, 
these two are not one. Yet to keep them apart makes 
a constant demand on thought. When we are dealing 
with what the State is doing in the field of education 
we have always to be asking ourselves from w T hat- point 
of view we are regarding the State. Is it the State as 
the controller of the system? Or is it the State as 
manager of certain institutions within that system ? It 
cannot be too often repeated that these two are not one. 
Common usage, however, tends to make us forget this. 
In ordinary speech to ‘manage’ an affair is the same 
thing as to ‘control’ it. The fact that confusion so 
easily enters into this discussion serves only to empha- 
size the need for the most careful use of terms. And 
this is as necessary in official pronouncements as in non- 
official. Let us look at an official statement in addition, 
to the non-official ones which we have considered. 

35. Illustration of the Confusion . — The Government 
of India in what is called ‘The Fourth Despatch on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms’, issued in 1919, passes in review 
the recommendations of the Committee on Division of 
Functions, one of the Committees commonly spoken of 
as the Southborough .Committee. The recommendations 
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were submitted to the Secretary of State for India, and 
were among the material taken into consideration by 
Parliament when it w T as engaged on the legislation 
connected with constitutional advance. Education had 
its place in the report of the Committee, and the Govern- 
ment of India devotes a number of pages to a discussion 
of the position taken up by the Committee. Into that 
discussion it is not necessary for us to enter. There 
are not a few 7 who w r ould have rejoiced to see 
Educational Ministers able to give their whole time 
to the development of primary education, as the 
Government of India desired. A more effective treat- 
ment of that fundamentally important branch of 
education would, I feel certain, have been the result, 
while the lack of policy which the last ten years 
have seen in connexion with higher education might 
have been avoided. But our present concern is not 
with the manner in which the Government of 
India’s advice w r as treated. That is to be reckoned 
among the things that are past, save in so far as the 
disregard of it extends a warning to w T hich administrators 
would do well to take heed. Our concern is w r ith a 
smaller matter, one which is illustrated by the following 
sentences taken from paragraph 107 of the Fourth Des- 
patch. They are as follows : ‘We could supplement 
them (the practical considerations mentioned in preced- 
ing paragraphs) by many concrete instances of the un- 
happy consequences of entrusting higher education too 
confidently to private enterprise. We have seen what 
has happened already in provinces where high school and 
collegiate education has been allowed to pass largely into 
non-official control. The worst developments of such a 
system are described in the Bengal District Administra- 
tion and the Rowlatt Reports. We have recently watch- 
ed the deterioration of a fine private college in Northern 
India under political influence/ And in the following 
paragraph, where the educational policy of the past is 
commented on, and where the* Government refers to the 
action of its predecessors, it says : Tn particular they 
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(our predecessors) were content to let higher education 
pass more and more under non-official control. For the 
course which they took we do not doubt that they had 
reasons which seemed to them good, and we have no 
desire now to allocate blame. We admit the errors of 
the past and we ask for time to repair them ; and their 
reparation is perhaps the most urgent task before us, if 
constitutional changes are to bring to India the happiness 
for which we hope’. 

36. Results of the Confusion . — It will be noted that 
in the statement of its views the Government of India, 
which could hardly have expressed more sympathetically 
its desire for the advance of education, draws attention 
to the evils which have resulted from what it calls the 
system of allowing higher education to pass largely into 
* non-official control’. And to support its point it ad- 
duces instances of what prove to be unsatisfactory non- 
official management. It is an unfortunate confusion, 
for it robs the argument of its point. What the Gov- 
ernment of India is arguing against is not really non- 
official control but non-official management over which 
the control of the State is not effectively exercised. And 
in that argument it will carry all who are interested in 
education along with it. But if there is a non-official 
management which is not properly controlled then the 
question arises, and it is a question which here the 
Government of India does not deal w T ith : Who is to 
blame for this situation? Clearly the authority with 
which the responsibility for control rests. The manage- 
ment took its place in the educational system of the 
country only when the State as controller placed upon 
it the hall-mark of its recognition; and in taking that 
place it unequivocally admitted the right of the State 
to control. If the State has failed to exercise that con- 
trol, and the whole argument of the Government of 
India is based upon the position that in this respect 
failure has occurred, then the error lies not in the pass- 
ing of higher education under non-official management 
but in the State allowing that management to operate 
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without at the same time calling into effective operation 
those powers of control with which it, as the controller 
of the whole system is invested. That is certainly one 
of the serious errors of the past, and one too often re- 
peated in the present. The pity is that it's reparation is 
still delayed. 

37. No argument for State Management in Control . — 
The distinction between management and control is 
essential to the very being and well-being of Indian 
education. An entirely wrong argument arises from 
failure to maintain it. And worse than that, a wholly 
unsound policy is based upon it. The Government of 
India desired the elimination of all bad managements 
in education. Before and since the Fourth Despatch the 
same desire, it need hardly be said, has found expression 
in the utterances of all who have the interests of India’s 
education at heart. But how are bad managements to 
be withdrawn from the system? By that agency which 
put them there, the agency which has the responsibility 
for seeing that they are fit to be there, the agency whose 
duty it is to satisfy itself that they should be maintained 
there. That agency is the State. And if it has failed 
to discharge this duty of control to any considerable 
extent the remedy lies in a stricter attention to control. 
It does not lie in combining management with control. 
For by such a course both management and control 
suffer. The State is looked upon as a privileged manager, 
and as a controller who finds it difficult in such a position 
to escape the suspicion of partiality. This is disastrous. 
What is needed is not State management; the State has 
educated hundreds of capable managements. What is 
needed is State control, a control the beneficent influence 
of which is felt by every management and thus in every 
form of educational activity. The State requires to strip 
itself of a function which others are in position to dis- 
charge as well as it can, the function of management. 
It needs to clothe itself with the full powers of that 
function which it alone can discharge in its entirety, 
the function of control. 
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38. (3) Model Management . — But the advocates of 
Government's continuing to occupy the office of a man- 
ager are wont to support their position by invoking the 
third ground to which we have referred. It is asserted 
that, by acting as a manager, the State is able to supply 
the educational system with schools and colleges that are 
models. And in this way, it is claimed, the State is in 
a position to exercise control. The argument, if it is less 
spoken of than it was twenty or thirty years ago, still 
continues to be acted upon. So far as the actual control 
that can be exercised in this way is concerned, little 
comment is required. The control which the State can 
effect by means of management is obviously limited. It 
is limited because the number of institutions which it 
manages is both relatively and absolutely small; and 
because, quite apart from other considerations, any large 
increase of such institutions would make demands on 
the financial resources of the State that would soon 
sound the death-knell to further advance. Further, if 
it be said that a high educational standard is set by 
those institutions so that the influence of them is felt 
beyond the area in which they are located, then it must 
be replied that, for one thing, each case must be exam- 
ined on its own merits before any such judgment can 
be passed with certainty, and for another thing, that it 
is futile for the State to set a high standard for other 
schools and colleges to follow unless it also sees to it 
that these schools and colleges are provided with means 
whereby that standard may be in them normally fol- 
lowed and regularly adopted. We might dwell on the 
second of these points at some length, but there is no 
need to anticipate what is stated so fully regarding this 
matter in the next chapter. And when we look at the 
first of these points we find that we come upon an as- 
sumption which invalidates both the procedure and the 
argument. 

39. The Implications of Model Management . — The 
assumption which vitiates the plea for Model Schools, in 
all discussions of this matter, is that the State alone can 
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provide them. Such a position is an anachronism, and 
it has also the unfortunate effect of casting doubt upon 
the State’s ability to control. It is an anachronism. 
For it treats the education of today as if it were identical 
with education as it existed say fifty years ago. And 
these fifty years have wrought striking changes both in 
the growth of educational institutions and in a clearer 
perception of the educational aims of the State. The 
perusal of Quinquennial Keviews and of Statements pre- 
sented to Parliament is sufficient to make it abundantly 
plain that India possesses a large number of well-staffed 
and well-equipped schools and colleges under non-official 
management. These institutions exercise a wide influ- 
ence, they educate numerous pupils, and they maintain 
high educational standards. In the increase of their 
number and the growth of their effectiveness there is 
provided the means and, as the records show, the only 
means, whereby there may be spread through the length 
and breadth of the country, and not simply in a few 
centres, without unnecessary delay, in a manner that will 
not unduly strain public resources, and in such fashion 
as will evoke the maximum of local and private bene- 
faction, an education animated by true ideals, affecting 
all ranks, and leaving on those who receive it the stamp 
of character. In other words, what a study of facts as 
revealed in official pronouncements emphasizes in the 
plainest possible terms is the need, not for this particular 
school and for that particular college under State 
management being made a model, but for every insti- 
tution of the system receiving such encouragement from 
the State that it may develop as speedily as possible into 
a model school or college. And when we examine closely 
what the precise meaning of this need is, we realize that 
it is a demand for State control and not for State 
management, a State control which the Indian educa- 
tional system so greatly needs and for which it still 
waits. A State control is needed of such a nature that 
it will issue in school after school, college after col- 
lege, attaining the status of a model institution. Control 
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of that character can be the result only of continued 
effort, unembarrassed action, and definite policy. It is 
something far higher than simply undertaking the 
management of a particular school and supporting it 
from the ample resources that are at the disposal of the 
State. It is something far higher, and something more 
exacting. The pity is that the State has elected time 
and again, as it still elects, to take the less arduous and 
the less effective road. As controller it suffers the title 
'model’ to be applied only to a few institutions which 
it itself manages. And it not only refrains from con- 
ferring that distinction upon excellent institutions which 
are not under its management, but there is far too little 
sign that its chief concern is the steady increase of non- 
official schools and colleges that can be reckoned as effec- 
tively maintained models and credits to the system. So 
long as the State continues its present mode of working, 
the day for the coming of a model educational system 
to the lasting benefit of the community is being indefin- 
itely postponed. 

40. Can State Management he Model Management ? 
— The assumption, then, that the State alone can esta- 
blish model schools is groundless. But we must go 
further than that. The assumption that the State is in 
a position to establish schools that are models, or patterns 
which all ought to follow, is also groundless. To begin 
with, the State staffs its institutions with those who 
belong to an Educational Service. And those who are 
members of that Service must submit to its exigencies. 
They may be transferred from a teaching to an adminis- 
trative post, and from that they may return to teaching 
at any time in the school year, or they may be called 
on to perform the work of an inspector. It would hardly 
be in accordance with ordinary usage to speak of a school 
run on such lines as a model school. Secondly, the 
State supplies all the resources that are required; what 
the school or college needs financially for its maintenance 
is provided out of the Government exchequer. ’ Because 
of this feature State-managed institutions, far from 
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occupying the position of models, occupy the position of 
complete uniqueness. If a school under another form 
of management were to plead that in this respect it in- 
tended to follow a State-managed school since the Gov- 
ernment had constantly asserted that such schools were 
models for its imitation, it would be speedily informed 
by means which there w T as no gainsaying, the means of 
finance, that in this most important respect the State- 
managed school was not to be taken as a pattern. And 
in the third place, from a State-managed school religious 
instruction is definitely excluded. And a school that 
is precluded from combining religious teaching with other 
parts of the education which it imparts cannot hope to 
be regarded as a model school in India. These three 
considerations, to name no others, suffice to show that a 
State-managed school may be a very good school, indeed 
an exceedingly good school, but that in more respects 
than one it cannot be regarded as a model school. 

41. No Argument for State Management from State 
Model Schools . — Yet the use of the term ‘model’ still 
goes on. ‘It is the declared policy of Government 5 , says 
the Bombay Quinquennial Beview, ‘to, maintain one full 
High School in each district to serve as a model 5 . ‘With 
the exception of the provision made ... in a limited 
number of model colleges and secondary schools 5 , writes 
the Educational Commissioner in the Ninth Quinquen- 
nial Beview, ‘the expansion has continued to take place 
most largely through institutions under private manage- 
ment and under municipal and district boards’. How 
unfortunate is this use of the term will be seen in the fol- 
lowing chapter where financial implications are discuss- 
ed. And on educational grounds, as distinct from finan- 
cial, the limitation of the application of the term ‘model 5 
to schools belonging to one particular form of manage- 
ment is as misleading as it is unfortunate. It fails to 
take into consideration the modern educational condi- 
tions of India, the broad needs of the whole system, and 
the essential duties of the State as the controller of 
education. It is a claim which, it is to be hoped, will 
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not be much longer in disappearing finally from educa- 
tional reports, being recognized by the State as happily 
outdated. 

42. Inadequacy of Arguments in Favour of State 

Management. — We have passed in review the arguments 
that have been urged in support of the continuance by 
Government of educational management. And we have 
seen their inadequacy. Government management has 
been urged on the grounds of historical continuity, con- 
trol, and the work of a model. And each of these 
grounds proves on closer inspection to be a handicap 
rather than a support. To urge the State management 
of schools and colleges is to urge what places the State 
in an essentially false position. It is to advocate a depar- 
ture from the historical continuity of educational policy. 
It is to introduce a confusion between management and 
control which works to the disadvantage of both. And 
it is to postpone indefinitely the day when either the 
country will be possessed of a large and increasing num- 
ber of model managements, or when over the whole 
educational system there will be in operation a model 
control. f 

43. Need for Concentration on Control . — The present 
section has made it plain that State management of 
educational institutions not only fails to admit of practi- 
cal justification but also involves Government in sus- 
picions which prejudice its work as controller. And this 
is beyond question, even if it be admitted that the State 
has established and still maintains many schools and 
colleges which are exceedingly good in themselves, high 
in their standards, and valuable in their influence. That, 
it need hardly be said, will be admitted in the most 
unqualified fashion by all who have any acquaintance 
with Indian education, and most fully by those whose 
acquaintance with it is intimate and prolonged. But 
such things may be bought at too great a cost. And along 
with the admission must go the recognition of the 
fact that, to secure the adoption of high standards and 
to naturalise them in the system, there is a more excel- 
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lent way than that of the State establishing a few 
schools and colleges and making an appearance here and 
there as a manager supervised by itself. That excellent 
way is, as all the discussion in which w T e have been en- 
gaged has shown, the State’s withdrawal from the func- 
tion of management and its concentration on the function 
of control. 
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IV. Possibility of a Twofold System of Management 

44. Transference of State-managed Institutions actu- 
ally going on . — But if withdrawal from management on 
the part of the State is thus plainly indicated as both 
advisable and necessary, the practical question remains : 
Are there ways by which the withdrawal may be effected? 
For an answer in part to this question we have only to 
turn to the record of what has been taking place in the 
course of the last few years. And when we do, this we 
find that a process of transference of educational insti- 
tutions from official to non-official management is not 
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merely contemplated but is actually at wofk. The 
transference is taking place at both ends of the educa- 
tional ladder. Where unitary universities have been esta- 
blished., colleges formerly under government management 
have in certain instances passed out of departmental 
hands and have become integral parts of the universities.. 
Then, analogous to what is taking place in connexion 
with higher education but on a much larger scale, is what 
is taking place in the field of elementary education. For 
there schools by the thousand have been, and are being, 
transferred from the management of the State to that of 
Local Bodies. When such a process of transference,, 
now going on though hardly as yet pursued with steadi- 
ness, becomes extended and systematic, as part of a 
definite policy, we shall have received the real answer to 
our question. 

(i) Suggested Means for Extended Transference’ 

45. (i) To University Managements : Satisfactory in 
Case of Unitary Universities . — As to the manner of 
transference four suggestions have been made and these 
it is advisable to consider in some detail. The first 
suggestion is that Government should hand over its 
colleges to the universities in the areas of which they 
happen to be situated. In the case of unitary universities 
there is little or no difficulty. Thus ‘the Muir College 
became the nucleus 5 of Allahabad University when it 
was reconstituted first as ‘a teaching university, and then 
as a unitary, teaching, and residential university 5 . And 
what was formerly the Dacca College managed by 
Government has become the Dacca Hall, a place of resi- 
dence, as the definition goes, ‘provided or maintained by 
the university 5 . But the situation is not so easy where 
a local university is of the affiliating, not of the xmitary, 
type. The suggestion which has been made in this case 
is that. Government should transfer its college to the 
•university with which it is affiliated so that it may be 
managed by the university. This suggestion has been 
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pressed, for example, by some in connexion with the 
Government colleges that exist in the Andhra University 
.area. And, as the Calcutta University Commission 
Report shows, there were advocates of the position that 
Government should transfer to the University of Calcutta 
the Presidency College of Calcutta, to be wholly under 
its management. The Commissioners were unable to 
.accept this proposal, and the reasons which they give 
for their decision have a general, and not merely a local, 
application. They call for attention. 

46. Unsuitable in Case of Affiliating Universities . — 
Tn the first place’, say the .Commissioners, ‘being a uni- 
versity-controlled institution, the college would be placed- 
in a wholly different position from the other arts col- 
leges. It would not be to anything like the same extent 
as the other colleges a distinct corporation with a charac- 
ter of its own. The corporate life of the college might 
suffer from this, and in that case the life of the university 
of colleges would be impoverished. Secondly, in view 
of the special conditions existing in Calcutta, it would 
be apt to be regarded with jealousy by the other colleges, 
which would suspect, with or without reason, that it 
•enjoyed preferential treatment at the hands of the uni- 
versity’. In considerations relating to the establishment 
of Indian universities the first of these reasons has hardly 
received the attention which is its due. It raises far too 
large an issue for us to enter upon here, and the natural 
place for reference to it is when the Working of the 
Policy comes to be dealt with. But those who promote 
legislation for universities do a real disservice to higher 
education if they fail to take account of the value which 
attaches to the individuality of a college. The second 
reason, however, is wholly apposite to our purpose. What 
it says in effect is this : To transfer a college from the 
management of Government to the management of an 
affiliating university is not to solve a problem but to 
continue it. For any authority, be it a government, a 
•board, or a university, which controls a number of insti- 
tutions and also manages one or more of them renders 
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the institutions which it both controls and manages liable 
to the suspicion of preferential treatment. 

47. Consideration of this Unsuitability . — Let us look 
at this a little more closely. When the Commission 
speaks of the ‘special conditions existing in Calcutta 5 it 
has in mind, as the context shows, not merely conditions, 
which are peculiar to a university existing in the town 
of Calcutta, but those which are to be found in connexion 
with a university of the affiliating type. Let us suppose 
that a university of this type has thirty affiliated arts, 
colleges, and that it takes over the management of say 
three of these, leaving the others under their existing, 
that is non-university, management. No prophet needs 
to be called in to tell what the result will be. Three 
colleges out of the thirty are under the immediate and 
intimate care of the university, twenty-seven have no 
such close relationship. The university which can exer- 
cise its powers to real advantage only when it exercises 
a strictly impartial control over every one of the colleges 
that compose it, is bound by the transfer which we have 
supposed to be effected to bestow T upon one-tenth of its. 
colleges, in virtue of its managership, a thought and at- 
tention which it is under no obligation to bestow on the 
remaining nine-tenths. Indeed, if it is to be a good 
manager, it must act in this way. That is to say,, from 
the moment that the university assumes managership in 
addition to control it is committed to a course which 
lays it open to the imputation of bestowing on certain 
of its colleges a treatment which it does not accord to 
others. And unfortunately, as the history of Indian 
education in the past has shown, the imputation of pre- 
ferential treatment attaching to the controller who is 
also joint-manager is not wholly baseless. The sugges- 
tion then that government colleges should be transferred 
to the universities of an affiliating constitution is one 
which, in the interests of the universities, must be ruled 
out of court. If university education is to flourish, uni- 
versities must either be controllers and managers of the 
whole, as in the case of unitary universities, or they 
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must be controllers alone and not managers as in the: 
case of universities composed of constituent or affiliated 
colleges. 

48. (2) Transfer to Controlling Board with Manage- 

rial Functions : Difficulties involved , — -A second sugges- 
tion is found in the Report of the Calcutta University 
.Commission. It is to the effect that Government should 
hand over the management of certain of its schools and 
colleges to a Controlling Board. After reading the argu- 
ments which the Commission employed to dispose of the- 
suggestion that Government should hand over the Presi- 
dency College to the management of an affiliating uni- 
versity, we are hardly prepared for the suggestion which 
it itself proceeds to make when it urges the establishment 
of a specially constituted Board to deal with Intermediate 
and Secondary Education. That Board, it proposes, 
should be entrusted with the duties of recognizing certain 
schools and colleges, of planning their courses of instruc- 
tion, of conducting examinations, and of disbursing 
certain moneys. And in addition to this the Commission 
recommends that the Board should ‘manage the Govern- 
ment institutions for intermediate training’, and should 
have ‘full responsibility for the administration of all 
Government high English schools, and for determining 
the conditions upon which grants-in-aid should be given 
to high schools under non-Government management’. 
That is to say, the Board to be called into being is to- 
control all the intermediate colleges and high schools- 
' under its jurisdiction, and also to manage certain of 
them. There are arguments in favour of this suggestion 
and the Commission states them. But against them is. 
to be placed the consideration which the Commission has. 
itself stated when it refused to countenance the handing 
over of a Government college to the management of a 
non-unitarv university. In the case now before us a 
Board, not a university, becomes controller of a number 
of institutions and manager only of some. One result of' 
the arrangement would inevitably be that the impartiality 
of the controller would be in doubt from the very first.. 
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The suggestion would not solve a problem ; it would intro- 
duce an old problem in a new setting. 

49. (3) Transfer to Local Bodies : Conditions on 
which this is possible. — A third suggestion appears in 
the realm of primary education. It is that the manage- 
ment of Government primary schools should be entrusted 
to Local Bodies. This suggestion is one which is being 
largely acted upon, and subject to two provisos is 
"thoroughly sound. The first is that the Body must be 
in a position to accept and discharge the trust thus assig- 
ned to it. Should a Local Body be unable to raise the 
funds required, or should its educational efforts be lack- 
ing in convincingness, then there is good reason -why 
•caution should be observed before educational manage- 
ment is entrusted to it. Automatic transfer to Local 
Bodies, or to any body, is never a safe proceeding, 
■especially where the interests of youth are at stake. 
Scrutiny is alw T ays necessary. The other proviso is that 
Local Bodies should not, in present circumstances, dis- 
charge the dual function of controller and manager. If 
this is not observed the spread of education among the 
masses of the people is prejudiced from the start. If 
Boards are to be managers and controllers combined then 
let them occupy that position in regard to the whole range 
of primary education, and let every other form of 
management at that stage cease to function. That is a 
procedure which it may be possible for India to adopt 
:as it has been adopted elsewhere. But since very much 
has to be done before this is even feasible in India, let 
the circumstances of the present receive their full 
acknowledgment, and let the Boards be by all means 
managers of every primary school which Government 
can transfer to them and which they can satisfactorily 
maintain. But let this transfer in no wise interfere with 
other managers playing their indispensable part, or with 
other authorities being constituted on which the State 
can devolve its responsibility for control. 

50. (4) Transfer to Private Bodies : Conditions on 
which this is possible. — The fourth suggestion is that 
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departmental institutions may be entrusted to private 
agencies. This also is a sound suggestion subject to the 
same two provisos. The ability in general to accept and 
discharge such a trust is evident from what has been 
stated in the preceding section regarding the resources 
which this agency can command and the confidence which 
its educational service evokes. But each case requires 
scrutiny. Can the management proposed maintain work 
which is abiding and not ephemeral? Is it financially 
stable? Is it prepared not only to submit to inspection 
but to carry out what, on the basis of that inspection, 
is demanded? These and all such matters have to be 
placed beyond a doubt before a management can receive 
a further trust. But private managements which can 
be depended on, and which have no hankerings after 
control, afford an obvious means by which the State may 
obtain relief from its managerial functions. 

51. The Means Available for Transfer to Non- 
departmental Management . — Our examination of these 
four suggestions has shown us two things. First, that 
if Government is to hand over its schools and colleges 
to any other agency it must be in such a way that the- 
anomaly which has hitherto marked the administration 
of Indian education may not simply re-appear in a new 
milieu. And secondly, that Government can prevent any 
such result by the transfer of institutions at present 
managed by itself either to suitably constituted Local 
Bodies or to some form of approved Private Agency. We 
must now look in detail at those two means whereby 
Government while maintaining and indeed strengthening 
its control may divest itself of the entanglements of 
management. 


(ii) Detailed Examination of Means Available for 
Transfer 

5*2. (1) Elementary Education : Transfer admits of 

immediate Realization . — We may begin with Elemen- 
tary Education. It is a sphere where local self-govern- 
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ment has a claim to increased and trusted activity, and 
every year sees an enhancement of its service. A larger 
view than has hitherto prevailed will secure that these 
bodies will be dissociated both from an inappropriate 
constitution and from a prejudicial combination of control 
with management. They will then be in a position to 
take their fitting place in the educational system of the 
country and to assume steadily increasing responsibilities 
for elementary education. Alongside of Municipalities, 
District Boards, and Panchayats, there exist a large 
number of Private Agencies which share with Local 
Bodies the burden of elementary education. With gene- 
rous encouragement at the hand of the State they can be 
counted on to carry still heavier burdens. At the stage 
of mass education, then, there is no reason w-hy the State 
should continue to manage a school for one day longer. 
There are two agencies which at present impart elemen- 
tary education to millions of boys and girls. They are 
capable of extending their service, and of so adapting it 
that they will be able to supply communities which have 
their own special needs with the forms of education that 
would be most welcome. Either of these agencies could 
undertake in the course of a few 7 months the management 
■of the 3,000 schools which the State still manages. And 
that would be all the more easy as a third of the number 
is to be found in a province which has no lack of suitable 
agencies, both local and private. Let good control be 
forthcoming, and there need not be in the budget of any 
province in British India provision for the expenditure 
of a single rupee under the heading of State-managed 
elementary schools, 

53. (2) Middle School Education: Transfer can be 

• speedily effected . — So far as Middle English Schools 
are concerned the number of them under State-manage- 4 
ment is only 124. No argument seems called for to 
prove that these few schools might be transferred with- 
out delay and without hurt to Local Agencies which 
manage more than three times that number, or to Private 
Agencies which manage twenty times as many. One 
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objection to transfer has been urged on the ground that 
some of these schools are connected with Training 
Glasses for Teachers. The ground of this objection is 
dealt with in paragraph 56, where it will be seen that the 
facts show it to be devoid of force. The plain fact is, 
and it cannot be too quickly grasped, that so far as the 
transfer, indeed the speedy transfer, of these schools 
goes, nihil obstat. From all that is classified in official 
tables as ‘Primary’ and ‘Middle’ school education, and 
that means 198,000 out of the total of 211,000 institu- 
tions in the whole system, State management might 
disappear in the course of a few months, with this great 
difference that the State would be a better controller. 

54. (3) High School Education : A National or a 

Departmental Policy ? — As regards High Schools the 
State is still at work in an area where it acknowledges 
the appropriateness of private management. Indeed, so 
far as figures show, it is extending its labours at the 
rate of some ten schools per annum. Action such as 
this takes little account of present day conditions, edu- 
cational, social, religious, and national. It has been 
upheld by various arguments, but these, as we have 
already seen, are not sufficient for the strain that is put 
upon them. Such schools are not so much models as 
monuments of a policy outdated whose day is done. 
That policy consists in following the departmental or 
•official method. A school is established by the State, 
manned by State officials, financed by State funds. And 
what does it do? It shows what an official school can 
effect, what can be done by a staff which has to< submit 
to the exigencies of a large educational service, what 
would be possible in the way of buildings, size of class, 
and salaries of teachers, if other managers possessed the 
same resources as the State can levy from the tax-payer, 
.and how a school may be conducted from which religious 
education is excluded. It also shows how very few of 
these schools can be maintained because of their expense, 
and thus how backward would be the state of education 
If the citizen had to rely solely, or even principally, 
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upon Government for the education of his children. Now 
a policy which shows all this is clearly out of date. What 
the present day requires is not the departmental, but 
the democratic or national, policy. According to it the 
State sets itself definitely to perform two educational 
services. For one thing, it encourages every stable 
management, to maintain schools and so to increase the 
facilities available for pupils; and for another thing, it 
provides a real control, so supplied with the means of 
imparting advice, experience, and guidance that the stan- 
dard of education rises with the increase of facilities. 
It is in the adoption of this policy that hope for the 
spread of sound education lies. And the more speedily 
it is substituted for the departmental policy the better 
for the country. 

55. Transfer of High Schools possible in a short 
Period. This substitution, in the case of what we are 
now concerned with, High Schools, could be carried 
through safely and satisfactorily in a couple of years. 
The Government has only to hand over 250 schools to 
managements .which it recognizes as already capable of 
maintaining nine times that number, managements which 
are constantly assuming fresh responsibilities. Within 
the last quinquennium Local Bodies have undertaken the 
management of 69 additional High Schools, and Private 
Managements have become responsible for 319 more. 
Local . resources are capable of expansion, and private 
agencies are adding to the number of the country’s 
High Schools at the rate of over 60 per annum with all 
that that involves of increasing financial provision. The 
capacity of the two agencies thus needs no* proving; far 
from being exhausted it is on the increase. One of the 
agencies alone has in five years added more high schools 
to the educational system than the State itself manages. 
With encouragement from the State, an encouragement 
which they have every reason to expect, they can shoul- 
der the responsibilities for management in* this sphere 
that now rest on the State. Will the State give them 
the opportunity to do this? Then why delay? Or will 
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it not? Then, by such distrust of those who through 
the working of the educational system have become qua- 
lified for the discharge of the manager’s duties, could it 
take any more effective means of showing how little it 
believes in the trustworthiness of that educational service 
which it has itself played so large a part in rearing ? To 
put it in another way, either the non-official manage- 
ments, local and private, are able to make a small addi- 
tion to their present responsibilities, in which case delay 
in transfer is without excuse; or they are incapable, in 
which case State control finds itself on its trial. Trans- 
ference of management, well conceived and steadily 
pursued, affords the State the surest way of proving that 
it is a wise master builder. 

56. (4) Training Facilities : Possibility of speedy 

Transfer . — There remains to be considered a matter 
bound up with secondary education to which reference 
was made in paragraph 53. It is this. A number of 
Training Schools are connected with, and a number of 
Training Classes are attached to, Middle Schools and 
High Schools. Thus the transfer of secondary schools 
to non-official management would involve the transfer of 
these professional facilities as well. Is there any diffi- 
culty about this? Investigation shows that there is not. 
Local Bodies and Private Agencies are capable of main- 
taining schools and classes for the training of teachers. 
Out of the 1,100 of such schools and classes now act- 
ively at work, more than 600 are managed by them. A 
comprehensive scheme would transfer to them the 500 
that are managed by the State in a way which would 
combine these agencies in a valuable service, which would 
liberate a considerable amount of provincial funds for 
the development of this service, and which would enrich 
it by the counsel of an increased, highly qualified, and 
sympathetic control. Such a scheme is as practicable 
as it is desirable. It would give a great stimulus to 
training and would replace present conditions, many of 
which are wasteful and unsatisfactory, with the steady 
advantages of a truly national system of training. It is 
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capable of attainment within a period not exceeding three 
years. In Chapter v an outline of such a scheme is 
given, the means for its achievement is described, and 
the benefits following from it are detailed. At this 
point we must be content to note its feasibility. And as 
soon as we have done that we realize the importance of 
the position at which we have arrived. Eor now, as the* 
outcome of the considerations given in paragraphs 44 to* 
56, we see that there lies within the grasp of the State 
the means by which it may transfer to other agencies, 
promptly, easily, and effectively, all the schools which 
it manages through the whole range of primary and 
secondary education. 

57. (5) Collegiate Education : Intermediate Colleges- 

and Private Managements . — When w r e turn to collegiate 
education the position is naturally more complicated. 
There have been built up by Government, colleges of 
university standing which are so valuable that their de- 
terioration, not to speak of their disappearance, would 
be a national loss. But there is no reason why they 
should be lost to the country if they pass into other than 
official management, nor is there any reason why they 
should suffer # deterioration if the process of transfer is 
attended with those safeguards which the circumstances, 
demand. There is only one way in which the matter 
can be satisfactorily dealt with, and that is by facing 
the facts. Now the first and most obvious fact is that 
all the State-managed arts and science colleges, sixty 
in number, are not of the same grade. , There are 26, 
or a little less than the half, of them which fall to be 
classified as Intermediate or Second-Grade. It might be 
said, subject to certain qualifications, that the Interme- 
diate colleges have their affinity with the High School 
rather than with the University; and in two pro- 
vinces there are colleges of this grade which do not 
come under university control. But be that as it 
may, the fact remains that Intermediate colleges 
are for the most part small, their courses do not extend 
over a wide range, and they do not present their 
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.students for a degree. Is there any agency qualified 
to undertake the management of the 26 colleges of 
this standing which are at present managed by Govern- 
ment? Now seventy per cent of the total number of 
Intermediate Colleges in British India are in the hands 
of Private Managements. Some of these have been 
recipients of well-merited criticisms, and in their case 
it is really a question as to how long they ought to 
receive the recognition now accorded to them. But there 
are others of a totally different kind, managements that 
are well fitted by experience, tradition, ideals, and stabi- 
lity to perform a larger service than they now T render, 
managements which a wise controller would definitely 
encourage to shoulder greater responsibilities, because of 
the benefit which would thereby accrue to education and 
the advantage that would come to the country. An 
addition of 26 colleges, assuming that all the 26 Govern- 
ment colleges were able to stand the critical tests applied 
to them, would not be too heavy a burden to place upon 
•an agency that already manages 66. And financial con-, 
ditions would not create any obstacle to transfer; indeed 
the State would be able to give the managements that 
became responsible for these colleges greatly enhanced 
grants without making any greater draft on public funds 
than is done at present. The expenditure might conceiv- 
ably be less, for there is the contribution of the private 
manager to be taken* into account, an item which has 
no place in the budgets of colleges under State manage- 
ment. Even, then, if there were no other agency than 
that which represents private effort there is available in 
it, as it now exists, a means by which the State might 
withdraw from the management of its Intermediate Col- 
leges with certainty that the best interests of education 
would be conserved and that public finance would not 
suffer. 

58. Participation of Local Bodies . — But Private 
Agency does not stand alone. Local Board manage- 
ment does function in this sphere even though its actual 
contribution is confined to a single college. The spirit 
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which underlies local self-government is too valuable to 
Be lost to higher study/ and the help which it is capable 
of giving to collegiate education demands well thought- 
out and steadily extended encouragement. There is one- 
way, for instance, in which Local Bodies might make 
this greater contribution and in doing so might surmount 
the difficulties to which their present constitution subjects, 
them. A number of municipalities and local authorities 
in a district might resolve to combine in establishing and 
maintaining a college that would serve the district; and 
they might, in accordance with statutory provision, 
constitute a committee to manage this college. That 
committee might have powers of co-option so that a few 
who had practical acquaintance with education and were 
resident in the district though they wire not members 
of the Local Bodies might be invited to join it; and there 
might also be on it an ex.-officic> member so that the 
Educational Department might place at the disposal of 
the committee the benefit of its experience. Some such 
powers are not unknown in other circumstances, and the 
employment of them would secure a management which 
was the expression of the spirit of local self-government 
and which at the same time inspired confidence by the 
nature of its constitution. It would be an ad hoc body 
dealing only with the interests of the college for which it 
was responsible. It would have behind it a local patrio- 
tism that was not parochial but the outcome of combined 
activity over the area of a district. And it would have 
at its disposal a stable revenue, for the combining bodies 
would make their contributions from their local incomes 
raised in accordance with their statutory powers and 
allocated in accordance with a mutually accepted scheme. 
By such a method as this, and it would not be difficult 
either to devise it or to bring it into effect, the partici- 
pation of local bodies in collegiate education might be 
beneficially extended. And thus with local bodies fitted 
for fresh responsibilities and private bodies rising to fresh 
opportunities, Government would be in a position to 
withdraw from the management of its Intermediate 
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Colleges and to place the whole of them in trustworthy. 
non-otScial hands. And the transfer might be com- 
pleted without difficulty in less than a quinquennium. 

59. (6) Collegiate Education : Possible Modes of 

Transfer . — There remain for our consideration the 34 
Government Colleges which prepare their students for 
degrees in arts and science. Some of these are known 
throughout India, and their staff, equipment, and build- 
ings give to those who attend them the fullest advantage 
of collegiate life and learning. Obviously the transfer of 
these to another management can be no easy matter 
and one can readily see how there has been hesitation 
concerning it in the past, a hesitation which has some- 
times amounted to an assertion of impossibility. But 
those who dwell on the obstacles give too scanty heed to 
the vitality which pervades India, to the administrative 
power with which experience has endowed her sons, and 
to the solid benefits which education has conferred on 
her sons and daughters alike. True, transfer can succeed 
only if it proceed with caution, but it can succeed. The 
door of success is open to it. Indeed there are at least 
four doors through which success may come. To begin 
with, private agencies manage at the present time more 
than a hundred degree colleges, and not a few of them 
have attained an academic standing that commands con- 
fidence and respect over considerable stretches of the 
land. To believe that agencies which have done so much 
are capable of doing more is not to give rein to imagin- 
ation; it is only to state in words that to which figures 
in the various reports bear witness year after year. As 
it is, private agency adds to the number of colleges which 
it maintains on an average ten a year. It is an agency 
which can be relied on, which yearly adds to its respon- 
sibilities, and which is confirmed in this advance by the 
recognition which the State accords. To commit to it 
certain of the 34 colleges which Government manages 
would be no more than to recognize the capacity that 
steadily grows and strengthens its resources. Then, in 
the second place, as there is one degree college under 
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Board management, we may express the hope that the 
combination of Local Bodies to which we referred in the 
preceding paragraph may afford the means by which 
additional activity may be undertaken by the represents- |i 
fives of local effort. They may see their way to enter j 

on fresh commitments, and in favourable circumstances I 

there is no reason why they should not establish degree j 
colleges that would serve a whole district. Properly ! 
organized local effort is bound sooner or later to issue in 
some such result as this. And well would it be for the 
country if the State rendered all the help in its power 
to hasten this development. Further, there is now in 
operation, as w 7 e have already noted, another method of 
transfer, that of the incorporation of colleges in unitary 
universities. And though, for the time being, there is 
a slackening in the establishment of that type of uni- 
versity, it is hard to believe that the stoppage is more 
than temporary. Such universities have a distinct part 
to play in the national life, and time, bringing as it is 
bound to do an increase of benefactions, will tell strongly 
in their favour. And thus there will be provided in 
increasing measure a third means whereby the State may 
be enabled to withdraw from the management of degree 
colleges. There remains to be mentioned a fourth 
method. It is that which is suggested by the Calcutta 
University .Commission when it makes recommendations 
regarding the Presidency College in Calcutta. The Com- 
mission proposes ‘that Government should cease to exer- 
cise the special and detailed control -over the affairs of 
Presidency College which it has hitherto exercised; that 
the property of the college should be vested in trustees 
to be appointed by Government ; that a fixed annual block 
grant should be allotted to the college, sufficient to meet 
the expense of maintenance and repairs, as well as the 
cost of salaries, pensions, etc. of such staff as may be 
judged necessary to maintain the educational and ad- 
ministrative effiek^ the present standard; 

and that a governing body, to be appointed in the main 
by Government, but to include one or more represen ta- 
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tives of the University and at least two elected repre- 
sentatives of the teachers of the college in addition to 
the principal, should be established, with power to 
administer the revenues arising from Government grants,, 
fees, endowments and other sources, to receive gifts, 
to create and award scholarships and in general to direct 
the policy of the college 5 . Such a method as is here 
proposed would, if adopted, give to the most highly 
equipped Government college in the country a manage- 
ment capable of directing its affairs with discretion, 
ability, and pride in the trust committed to it. And 
there is every reason why it should be adopted, for such 
Boards would have no difficulty in securing the services 
of some of the ablest and most influential men and 
women in the land. It is a matter for surprise that such 
an excellent means for rallying to the service of higher 
education those whose words carry weight and whose 
powers of administration receive widespread recognition 
should have been left so long untried. It is hard to 
think of a means which would more effectively safe- 
guard academic interests and establish the colleges in the 
hearts of the people. 

60. Employment of Available Means of Transfer . — 
When in paragraph 57 we began to consider the possi- 
bility of transferring to other managements the inter- 
mediate and degree Colleges which are at present 
managed by Government, we admitted at once that the 
matter was attended with serious difficulties. But as 
we have faced the facts we have been made to realize 
that these difficulties are far from insuperable. There 
are no less than four methods by which the transfer can 
be effected — private agencies, unitary universities, re- 
constituted local bodies, and specially created boards of 
trustees. Two of these are immediately available; the 
other two might be called into operation in the course 
of a few months. Before a definite policy, clearly enun- 
ciated and steadily adhered to, the greatest difficulties- 
are found to yield. The means for transfer are as 
accessible as the call for their employment is pressing.. 
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And transfer, it need hardly be said, is much more than 
a mere change in the name of the manager. It means 
that along with the transfer goes the support and care 
of the State, ensuring that in the discharge of its new 
task the sympathy and encouragement of the State are 
with the new management. And that support will be 
■all the surer in the case of a State which is relieved of 
so much that now leads to the diffusion of its energies. 
With the inauguration of such a policy of transfer there 
will he brought into the whole realm of general education 
.a comprehensive scheme of devolution that will leave 
its mark for good on every school and college in the 
country. Eor through the various means available it 
will operate, now in this way, now in that, in such a 
manner that fitting standards of educational life and 
work will be maintained throughout the system, that 
the two forms of management employed will gain in 
capacity for the effective discharge of the responsibilities 
entrusted to them, and that the State undistracted by 
management will place at the service of education a 
guidance and direction in the vigour and support of 
which every part will share. 

61. (7) Collegiate Education : Professional Colleges 

• and their Transfer . — The detailed consideration which 
has been given to the possibility of transferring to other 
managements Government colleges of general education 
is sufficient reason for dealing briefly with transfer as it 
affects Government professional colleges. The means 
for transfer are the same in the one case as in the other, 
and no more need be said regarding them here. But 
there are three facts which claim our attention, and on 
each of which much could be said if our concern at 
this point were not solely that of management. We 
can but note each and indicate its bearing on the matter 
with which we are dealing. First, then, though in the 
Statistical Tables, Colleges of Education must in strict- 
ness have their place among Professional Colleges, they 
are so intimately bound up with general education and 
are so essential to it, that transfer in the one field 
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implies transfer in the other. And that is what we may 
expect to find recognized more and more as time goes, 
on. The second fact is what we have already noted in 
paragraph 21, that, while the realm of higher profes- 
sional education was for long regarded as one in which 
Government was practically the only agency at work,, 
recent years have witnessed a great change in this, 
respect, a change which show T s how the current is flow- 
ing. The local and private manager are now regularly 
represented in this field, and their work is growing.. 
The third fact is this. There are forms of professional 
education which over the whole country none but Gov- 
ernment supplies. And there are forms of it in some of 
the individual provinces which come entirely from the* 
same source. Thus throughout British India the faci- 
lities for Forestry and Veterinary Science are provided 
solely by the State; and in, for example, the province 
of Madras, it is Government and it alone which is 
responsible for the higher training in the two branches 
already mentioned and also in Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, and Agriculture. That is to say, there are cases.. 
where Government the controller is also the sole 
manager. This does not affect the principle that- trans- 
fer is advisable, for while Government may be the sole 
manager of a branch of professional education this year 
it may be one among other managers next year. But 
while it does not affect the principle of transfer it does 
affect the urgency of transfer in particular cases. Delay 
in giving effect to the principle in certain parts of the 
field of professional education does not necessarily cany 
with it the same unsatisfactory results as does delay in 
the field of general education. In the latter the speedy 
operation of the principle is the demand of definite 
and important educational considerations; in the former 
there is not at present, though we never know when 
there may be, a race between time and the need for the 
operation of the principle. Briefly then, what these- 
facts emphasise is that the means for transferring to lion- 
departmental managements Government professional 
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colleges are numerous even at present, that they are 
steadily increasing, and that a carefully planned policy 
will employ them each at the fitting opportunity, and 
all to the fullest advantage of the educational system. 

6*2. Nature of ‘ Mission ’ Management . — Before leav- 
ing this subject there is one point which deserves 
•attention, for it indicates a change of orientation that 
has come about in the course of the last fifty years. The 
Indian Education Commission devotes a considerable 
portion of its Eighth Chapter to matters connected with 
the transfer of Government institutions to non-official 
agencies. And in regard to one of these it voices a con- 
clusion in which all its members shared and to which it 
gives the following expression : ‘We think it well to put 
on record our unanimous opinion that departmental 
institutions of the higher order should not be transferred 
to missionary management’. Reasons are given for this 
position, and one of them is so important and so appo- 
site to our present consideration that it must be quoted. 
It runs thus : ‘Missionary institutions hold an interme- 
diate position between those managed by the Department 
and those managed by the people for themselves. On 
the one hand, they are the outcome of private effort, but 
•on the other they are not strictly local ; nor will en- 
couragement to them directly foster those habits of self- 
reliance and combination for purposes of public utility 
which it is one of the objects of the grant-in-aid system 
"to develop’. The missionary institutions here referred 
to are those under Christian management, and at the 
time when the report was written they were in very 
large measure maintained by grants from churches and 
missionary societies in Europe and America, and by the 
representatives of these bodies their policy was directed. 
At the present time there are, to give only the figures 
that relate to higher education, 55 colleges and 346 high 
schools under Christian mission management. But one 
important point requires to be noted. There is a steady 
tendency on the part of missions to devolve on the 
Indian Church the work for which they have hitherto 
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been responsible. The past half century has seen the 
.growth of a policy which has already handed over insti- 
tutions to the Church, and which seeks to effect further 
transfers according to the ability of the .Church to receive 
them. As the management of institutions passes from 
that of the Foreign Mission to that of the Indian Church 
the ground on which the Education Commission based 
the recommendation which we have mentioned will be 
found to have lost its force. The institutions classed as 
missionary have in some degree already become, and in 
the course of time will more and more become, insti- 
tutions ‘that are strictly local 9 , the encouragement of 
which will ‘directly foster habits of self-reliance and 
•combination for purposes of public utility’. Indigenous 
management will essentially alter the position of what 
have hitherto been spoken of as ‘mission’ schools and 
colleges, and the embargo justifiably placed upon them 
fifty years ago in respect of the transfer to them of 
departmental institutions will be, in the changed condi- 
tions, as justifiably removed. 

63. State-managed Institutions and a Policy of 
Transfer . — This Section of our discussion has shown, as 
the result of detailed examination, that the appropriate 
means by which the State may divest itself of the 
management of educational institutions in favour of non- 
•departmental managements are ready to hand and simply 
await utilization. Some of them have been already em- 
ployed; others require time for their satisfactory function- 
ing, Even so, the time required is in some cases a 
matter of only a few months, and in the most difficult 
uases need hardly exceed a quinquennium. The rapid 
developments of the past twenty years have brought 
‘appreciably nearer, the realization of what was indicated 
and hoped for eighty years ago. For its complete real- 
ization there is needed not the means, for they are 
available, but steady action in accordance with a policy 
that applies to all levels of education, that proceeds by 
■stages, and that is to be carried through within a pre- 
'scribed period. It is difficult to believe, after a review 
10 
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of the facts which we have considered, that the launching* 
of such a policy can be much longer delayed. 
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V. Benefits of a Twofold System of Management 

64. How is a Twofold System of Management bene- 
ficial? — The present discussion has been an endeavour 
to answer the question with which we began in 
Section I : Is it advisable that the threefold form of 
management that obtains in Indian education should be, 
continued? The facts, to the statement of which Sec- 
tion II is devoted, brought us to the conclusion that 
there is much to be said for a twofold system of manage- 
ment. This conclusion we found to be strengthened as* 
a survey of facts detailed in Section III showed that 
the situation would be fully met if reliance for manage- 
ment was placed entirely on Local Bodies and Private 
Agencies under the aegis of State control. But do the' 
means for such a change exist? The reply of Section IV, 
again based on facts, is that they do, and that the only 
thing needed is that they should be called into use by 
the inauguration of a comprehensive policy. And now 
a final question arises : Will the education of the country 
benefit by the adoption of this twofold system? As wo 
seek to answer this question, there emerge five principal 
gains accruing to education from reliance upon two non- 
official forms of management. In this closing Section 
we shall enumerate and examine these gains. 

65. (1) It will benefit Control . — In the first place,. 
Control will/ benefit. The suspicion which at present 
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•attaches to the State in virtue of its cares for the edu- 
cation of its people, can read, without the slightest 
difficulty, the signs of the times. If the State does not 
recognize these signs it need not be surprised if its power 
to control is called in question. But there is no reason 
why this should happen. The State has the facts clearly 
before it, and the remedy is quite as clear. The restric- 
tion of management to the two forms of management 
indicated in the preceding Sections brings to education 
the invaluable gain of having for its direction a control- 
ling agency that commands general confidence. And 
further it brings to it the gain of a controlling agency 
that really controls. 

66. (2) It will benefit Management . — In the second 

place, Management will gain. The country will then 
have as the means through which its educational faci- 
lities are provided two individual but complementary 
forms of management. The one form of management 
will enable the residents of a locality to adopt that form 
of education which satisfies them as a whole; the other, 
while attending to larger concerns, makes it possible for 
'sectional interests not to be overlooked. The one may 
find a difficulty not so much in giving religious education 
as in making it an integral part of its curriculum; the 
other will be hampered by no such obstacle. The one 
will depend for its resources on corporate taxation; the 
nther on personal or combined generosity. The one will 
have behind it the benefit of local organization ; the other 
will have the stimulus of individual initiative. The one 
will rely on the representatives of the people under a 
.system of local self-government; the other on friends of 
the people who find their satisfaction in spreading the 
benefits of education. The one will provide the tradi- 
tion which accompanies constitutional growth; the other 
will infuse into the system a growth which has its roots 
in soil imported as well- as indigenous. Thus from this 
twofold and supplementary mode of management the 
educational system of the country will be maintained in 
■continuity, elasticity, and comprehension. And there 
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will be even more than that. For the State will be free 
from all that is implied in attending to the demands of 
a teaching service, and of spending its energies on insti- 
tutions which if itself has to maintain. It will thus 
be in a position to lay down with greater definiteness 
than has yet been done -what is required of a manage- 
ment, what its responsibilities are, what recognition in- 
volves. What is needed in its anomalous position as a 
manager as well as the controller, and which tends to 
prejudice its position as the controller, w r ill disappear with 
its withdrawal from management. And the State in its; 
own interests and in the interests of education stands in 
need of this consummation. The situation involves, 
finance and its allocation, but is far from being a purely 
financial one. The next Chapter will show some of the* 
financial facts bearing on the position. But there are 
other facts which might be adduced to show how un- 
fortunate is the participation of the State in management. 
For instance, in one province Selection .Committees were- 
set up to guide the principals of Government Colleges in 
the matter of admitting students. The object of the 
committees was to secure that the various communities 
were satisfactorily' represented among the students 
attending colleges maintained by the State. Objection 
was taken to this on the ground that admissions to State 
colleges were being regulated by considerations which 
were not of an educational character. The reply to this: 
is that the Government is manager of its own colleges, 
and managers may. adopt any rules they please for the- 
admission of their students provided they infringe no rule 
laid down by the university. But Government is more 
than a manager, it is the controller of the educational 
system of the land. Thus it may conceivably happen 
that the rules which Government lays down as manager 
may react prejudicially upon its position as controller. 
And there can be no doubt that, in this particular matter, 
the position of Government was distinctly prejudiced in 
the eyes of not a few whose opinion carried weight. 
From the possibility of such a prejudice, with the doubt 
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which is thereby inevitably cast upon its capacity to 
exercise control, the State must be free. And there is 
only one way by which it can obtain this freedom. Then, 
to take another instance, the Government colleges of a 
province had to be closed for some time because of politi- 
cal agitation directed against Government. The colleges 
were good educational institutions, and not a word of 
criticism was passed on them corporately or on members 
of their staffs. They were doing a real service to the 
youth of the area, but they were looked upon as wit- 
nesses to an official position which those in the area 
resented, and the colleges had for the time being to with- 
draw from activity. This interaction indicates that 
restriction of management as previously indicated is a 
requirement of the times. Further it will be able to do 
what has been for too long delayed, to undertake the 
systematic overhaul of both forms of management, to 
devise means by which they may be put on a satisfactory 
footing, and to give them that help which will strengthen 
the constitution of each and raise the educational stan- 
dards of both. Thus the introduction of the twofold 
system of management will evoke wider interest in edu- 
cation, will lead to greater concentration of educational 
effort, and will assure higher levels of educational 
attainment. 

67. (3) It will benefit educational Organization . — In 

the third place, educational organization will benefit. 
Teachers will no longer be classified on these service bases 
which have done so much to delay the unification of the 
teaching profession. The profession will now become 
the basis, and a combined organization will be achieved. 
Thus teachers will gain because as a united body, they 
will be able to give expression to educational opinion; 
managements will gain because they will have a large 
and properly qualified body from which to make their 
appointments; and pupils will gain because those who 
teach will be no longer at the mercy of a service but 
will be men and~ women entrusted with their work 
simply because of their fitness for it, and because they 
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can give themselves wholly to it. Education will come 
to its own, and so will the educator. 

68. (4) It will benefit Finance. — In the fourth place, 
the financing* of education will benefit. The closer co- 
operation of public and private effort will tend to 
economy. Partiality in the allotment of grants and 
subsidies will have no chance to live, exposed as it will 
be to the scrutiny of people and Government alike. With 
that better control which will now be possible, over- 
lapping will be discouraged and combination will be 
insisted on, to the great improvement of finance. Sala- 
ries, pensions, provident funds, and expenditure on 
buildings will come under the sweep of rules applicable 
to laige areas; and the actual educational service per- 
formed will be regarded as a factor largely determining 
the manner in which public funds are to be disbursed. 
Money will go further, and the taxpayer will have good 
reason to feel that his contribution is being well spent. 

69. (5) It will benefit the Educational System. — In 
the fifth place, the educational system will benefit. By 
the combination of two complementary forms of manage- 
ment it will be moulded into a coherent -whole. At 
present, the moment an important decision has to be 
taken or line of action has to be followed, there comes 
in to upset almost every calculation the wholly non- 
educafional division of the system into the departmental 
and the non-departmental. And so education is ham- 
pered, and to a much greater ' extent than is commonly 
admitted. But that distracting and weakening cleavage 
will disappear when the State applies itself deliberately 
and steadily to the welding together of the contribution 
made by the two forms of management, local and private, 
under a thoughtful, tactful, discriminating, sympathetic, 
and fully informed form of control. Thus will two 
vigorous streams of educational activity, each with its 
individual characteristics, pour the fulness of their power 
into the wide river of a unified, vital, beneficent, and 
national system of education for India. 

70. The Solution of the Problem. — The problem 
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which we have been considering is capable of solution. 
And the solution which we have reached, that oi a two- 
fold system of non-official management effectively co 
trolled by the State, is one which promises enormous 
educational benefits to the country, and along with them 
substantial administrative and financial gams, 
the State, finding in the present the means of fulfill * 
the anticipations of the past, sets itself defin. ' y 
incorporate that solution in its educational policy, the 
policy which it not merely announces but which it un 
flinchinglv pursues, then these benefits and gams w 
prove to be more than promised. They will be realized. 
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CHAPTER III 


' ' The Problem of Finance 

I. The Problem : How Shall the Educational 
System best be Financed ? 

1. The questions which arise regarding the financing 
of education are legion. The main problem which con- 
fronts the country and for which some solution must be 
found is : How shall the educational system best be 
financed so that good education may be spread as widely 
and as speedily and with as little waste as possible 
throughout the land? A thoroughly effective national 
system is what is required. Plow is the money to be got 
to establish it? 

II. The Financing of Elementary Education 

2. How is Elementary Education to be satisfactorily 
Financed ? — In seeking to answer the general question 
regarding educational finance we shall be well advised to 
ask in the first place for an answer to the more specific 
question : How is Elementary Education to be satis- 
factorily financed? No one would think of denying that 
the most pressing need at the present time, as it has 
been for several decades, is the provision of adequate 
facilities for the dissemination of education among the 
great mass of the people. As the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture closes its chapter on Education it says : 
‘We are persuaded that the only hope of substantial pro- 
gress lies in the mobilisation of all the available forces, 
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both public and private, in a determined attack upon 
illiteracy 5 . Among these forces must be reckoned money. 
How is it to be mobilised for this attack? Three an- 
swers have been given to this question. Let us con- 
sider them. 

(i) First Answer : Let State Expenditure on Higher 
Education Cease 

3. Consideration to be Limited to State Funds . — One 
answer is : There is far too much money being spent on 
higher education. Let Government stop all that it gives 
from provincial funds towards secondary and collegiate 
education and devote it to the spread of elementary edu- 
cation. Then, we are assured, there will be some chance 
of elementary education receiving its due. There have 
been those who have used the words ‘public funds 5 for 
‘provincial funds 5 in urging this claim. But if that 
were taken strictly it would mean that statutory Local 
Bodies would have to surrender all that they expend on 
secondary education and to employ it wholly in the 
service of those who are at the primary stage. That 
would be to curtail the expenditure of Local Bodies in 
a way which is hardly consistent with the purposes for 
which they have been set up. And so it will be best for 
us to examine this answer by considering exclusively how 
education would be affected if all grants w T hich the State 
now 7 makes to Arts, Professional, and Intermediate 
Colleges, as well as to High Schools, were withdrawn 
and were employed for the advance of elementary edu- 
cation. 

4. Figures for British India. — We may begin by 
taking the figures for British India as a whole. There 
are disadvantages in this, for these figures would afford 
a satisfactory means of calculation only if the different 
provinces could come to the financial aid of one another, 
and if the resources of all managements could be un- 
reservedly pooled. But provinces are precluded from 
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taking such a step, and pooling is possible only within 
the narrowest limits. Nevertheless a general survey 
will be useful in the first instance, and it can be followed 
by greater detail so as to check the result. We need 
to have some facts that deal with the educational system 
as a whole, so that in the light of them we may examine 
the assertion that higher education receives so much 
from provincial revenues that elementary education is 
being starved and cut out of its rightful place. 
These will enable us, in a very general way, to see 
what amount of money might be liberated for the 
benefit of elementary education, and what effect this 
liberation would have on the education of the country as 
a whole. 

5. Effect on Higher Education of Withdrawal of 
State Revenues . — Let us suppose, then, that provincial 
revenues were no longer available for colleges and high 
schools under any management whatsoever, depart- 
mental, board or private. What would happen? Govern- 
ment Arts and Intermediate Colleges for men would at 
once lose about three-fourths of their income; State 
Professional Colleges would be so impoverished that only 
those which prepare for the legal calling would have the 
needed funds at their disposal; State High Schools would 
be deprived of about two-thirds of the income which they 
now enjoy; and State institutions for women would be 
so hard hit that no colleges would remain and only a 
few high schools. Boards very possibly would be able, 
out of their own resources, to carry on one of the two 
colleges of general education for men and the one pro- 
fessional college which they manage; but they would 
have some difficulty in regard to the intermediate college ; 
while about a quarter of their income, that derived from 
State subsidy, would be lost to their boys’ and girls’ 
high schools. Private effort, so far as it was aided, 
would find about a quarter of its income for men’s and 
women’s arts colleges gone with the disappearance of 
State aid; its law colleges would be slightly affected, 
the existence of its medical college would be rendered 
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uncertain, half of its income for commercial colleges 
would vanish; its finances for engineering and agricultural 
institutions would be hopelessly strained; its intermediate 
colleges for men would lose about a third of their income 
and those for women more nearly a half; while the high 
schools for boys v T ould suffer to the extent of more than 
a fourth and those for girls by more than 'a- third. The 
trouble, it is hardly necessary to say, w 7 ould not stop 
at this point. With the inevitable diminution in the 
number of educational facilities the total fee income 
would suffer a serious diminution, and as those who 
studied would have to go further afield than at present, 
the drain on the parents’ pockets w T ould be greater. This 
would react immediately on the number proceeding for 
higher education to the institutions -that survived the 
immediate effect of the stoppage of State grants. Thus 
a still heavier burden 'would be placed on those manage- 
ments, a burden wdiich would be almost certainly too 
great for some of them. And so it wnuld go on, with- 
drawal of funds leading to reduction of facilities, reduc- 
tion of facilities leading to diminution in the number 
of students, diminution in their number leading to 
decrease of interest in education, and decrease of that 
interest leading in turn to still few r er facilities. It is 
difficult to present this result in any satisfactory tabular 
form. We must content ourselves with a somewhat 
rough and ready method. The tables given in 
Volume II of the Ninth Quinquennial Review show 7 us 
the number of existing institutions of the higher order 
and the amounts which they receive from provincial 
revenues. It is possible to calculate, but only in the 
most general way, how the number of institutions would 
be affected if these amounts were no longer supplied by 
the State, since the tables inform us w r hat is the cost 
and wdiat the income of each institution. In the follow- 
ing tabular statement an endeavour is made to present 
the result of this calculation; but, though it has been 
done as carefully as possible, it is at best only approxi- 
mate. 
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I. ACTUAL NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Management 

For Male 
or Female 

Arts 

Colleges 

Professional 

Colleges 

Intermediate 

Colleges 

High 

Schools 

Government 

M 

31 

43 

24 

315 

Do. 

F 

3 

2 

2 

30 

Board 

M 

1 

1 

1 

213 

Do 

F 


— - 

... . 

5 ‘ 

Private * 

M 

97 

26 

59 

1916 

Do, 

F 

7 

5 

7 

208 

Total ... 


139 

77 

93 

2687 


II. PROBABLE NUMBER OF THESE INSTITUTIONS 
AFTER WITHDRAWAL OF STATE GRANTS 


Government 

M 

8 

4 

S 

85 

Do 

F 


... 


4 

Board 

M 

1 

1 


155 

Do 

F 


■ ... ' 

... 

4 

Private ... ... ! 

M 

70 

IS 

36 

1467 

Do. 

F 

5 

2 

2 

120 

Total ... 


84 

25 : 

43 

1835 


6. Effect of this on Elementary Education . — We are 
now in a position to frame what we may call a statement 
of profit and loss. The statistical tables show ns that 
the amount spent from provincial revenues on higher 
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education, that is to say on high schools and institutions 
of the collegiate grade, is in round figures 264 lakhs of 
rupees. If then the proposal which we are now con- 
sidering were given effect to, elementary education 
would benefit to the extent of that sum. Instead of 
receiving from the State, as it does now, a little under 
four crores it -would receive over six and a half. That 
-would be an enormous advantage. But on what terms 
would this additional grant to elementary education have 
been made possible ? By between eight and nine hundred 
high schools being driven out of the educational system 
of the country; by the closing of all colleges for agri- 
culture, forestry, veterinary science, engineering (with 
,one possible exception), and the training of teachers, 
and by the elimination of about forty per cent of the arts 
colleges. As against this, small comfort would be 
derived from, the fact that all the law colleges would 
continue, that one medical college -would survive, and 
perhaps one for the training of women teachers might 
be saved. The plain fact which at once faces the advo- 
cate of the proposal under consideration is that, while' 
a considerably increased number of boys and girls would 
receive elementary ■ education, a very large number of 
opportunities that now exist to enable those who benefit 
by that education to climb higher would be wholly 
removed, the quality of education would be impaired, 
and the country would be impoverished by the presence 
in if of much talent for the development of which no 
means -was provided. There would be a strange irony in 
the advance of elementary education being made the 
reason for the disappearance from the educational sys- 
tem of those very colleges which give to education what 
is being constantly clamoured for — a practical turn. And 
while the number of pupils in elementary schools would 
be increased, the number of teachers would be dimh 
nished because the colleges for their training would 
cease to exist. There would still remain training schools 
and classes, but they would be deprived of the men and 
women to direct them, while the high schools would 
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soon realize that their day was coming to a close, as 
the supply of teachers to staff them was no longer to 
be had. This general survey, then, suffices to show us 
the broad outline of the picture on which we should 
look if all provincial resources were withdrawn from 
higher education and devoted to mass education. There 
would be a greater number of boys and girls attending 
schools of the primary grade but they would have fewer 
teachers who were competent to teach them, they would 
have fewer opportunities for pursuing their education 
beyond the elementary stage, and the chances for their 
becoming qualified engineers, forest officers, veterinary 
surgeons, and scientific agriculturists would be wiped 
out, while their chances of becoming fully qualified 
doctors and teachers would be reduced to the slenderest 
dimensions. To this there would have to be added the 
fact that the funds of the fourteen universities included 
in the statistical tables would be diminished by one half , 
so that it may well be doubted whether so many as half 
these universities would survive. The picture which 
seemed so brilliant at a first glance has lost its wealth 
of colour; it has become a drab monochrome. But, as we 
have already noted, it is a general picture. May it not 
be that if we paint it on a larger scale light may appear 
where we now see only shadow? Let us try. 

7. Detailed Examination — (1) Bombay . — First, then, 
let us see what the west of the country reveals to us. In 
the province of Bombay the withdrawal of public funds 
from the maintenance of higher education would cut 
down the Government arts colleges by at least half, it 
would leave the law college unaffected, while the college 
of commerce in a town like Bombay might rally round 
it support which would save it from extinction; but the 
Government colleges for medicine, engineering, agri- 
culture, and education would all have to cease function- 
ing, as would also the Government high school for girls, 
while two-thirds of the high schools for boys would have 
to be discontinued. The Local Bodies would be in a 
position to carry on the only college they manage and 
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most of their high schools for boys. One, if not two, 
of the nine privately managed arts colleges would have’ 
to go, but the engineering college might survive and so 
would the two law colleges which are unaided. About a 
•quarter of the aided high schools for boys and for girls 
w T ould most likely succumb, and if funds could not be 
largely pooled or schools amalgamated the loss might be 
greater. And in return for this course of action whereby 
the better education of girls, the training of teachers, 
and the development of professional education would 
receive a shattering blow, the elementary education of 
the province would receive an addition of some 32 lakhs 
of rupees. 

8. (2) Bengal . — Let us now cross the country and 

see what would happen on the eastern side if higher edu- 
cation had not the support of State funds. In Bengal 
more than half of the Government arts colleges for men 
would disappear; its colleges for medicine, engineering, 
education, and veterinary science would be wiped out, 
and so would its intermediate colleges. No Government 
college for women would remain, while considerably 
more than half the Government high schools for boys 
and almost certainly all those for girls would go. Local 
Bodies would have to part with at least one of their 
three high schools. x\bout a quarter of the aided arts 
colleges for men would have to be abandoned, and the 
one for women could hardly survive. The privately 
managed colleges for medicine, law, and commerce would 
not be seriously affected, but that for the training of 
women teachers would not be able to stand the strain. 
Over half the intermediate colleges would continue to 
function, and three-quarters of the high schools for boys, 
but ’only about half those for girls. The result of the-, 
withdrawal of provincial funds from the higher education 
of Bengal would benefit elementary education to the 
extent of almost half a crore. It would affect higher 
education less seriously than in Bombay, because there' 
are in Bengal so many schools and colleges under private 
management which receive no aid from public funds. 
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But figures take no count of quality; and a plan which 
robbed a province of all colleges that train teachers and 
engineers and reduced the facilities for the education of 
women would be hard put to it if it were brought to* 
the test of India’s needs. 

9. (3) The Punjab . — Let us now turn our attention 
to the north and see what is to be learned from the 
position in the Punjab. In that province, if Govern- 
ment funds were no longer available for higher educa- 
tion, none of the arts or professional colleges managed’ 
by Government could continue to exist, and perhaps 
only about a third of its intermediate colleges and high 
schools. Boards provide no colleges, but of the high 
schools for which they are responsible about two-thirds 
of those for boys would remain and the solitary one for 
girls. Two-thirds of the privately managed arts colleges, 
including the one for women, might survive; the one law 
college which is unaided would be unaffected, most of 
the intermediate colleges would remain; more than a 
third of the high schools for boys would go, and about 
half of those for girls. Thus while by such action ele- 
mentary education might be benefited by some thirty- 
seven lakhs, the opportunities for the further progress 
of those who received that education would almost wholly 
disappear. And were it not for the contribution made 
by private managements in regard to colleges, and by 
local and private managements in regard to high schools,, 
the dislocation of education in . the . province would be 
well-nigh complete. What it would mean for the edu- 
cation of women is too patent to require comment. 

10. (4) Madras . — Prom the north let us now turn to 
the south, and seek to visualize the conditions which 
would exist in Madras if State funds were no longer 
available for higher education. Perhaps two of the 
Government arts colleges might remain; but amongst 
them would not be that for women; while, with the ex- 
ception of the law college, all the professional colleges 
woud have to succumb. One of the three intermediate 
colleges might be reasonably expected to weather the 
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storm; but more than half of the high schools for boys 
would have insufficient funds for their continuance, and 
almost all the high schools for girls would find their 
support gone. The boards might still continue to find 
the funds necessary for the retention of* their colleges 
and for their girls’ high schools; but well-nigh a quarter 
of their high schools for^ boys w T ouId be obliterated. 
Private bodies would lose about a quarter of their arts 
colleges and a third of their intermediate colleges for 
men; and they might be able, though doubtfully, to* 
keep one of their professional colleges, that for the train- 
ing of women teachers. A quarter of the boys’s high 
schools might have to be sacrificed, and a little less than 
half of those for girls. At such a cost, involving among 
other results* the substantial reduction of opportunities, 
for the education of women and the virtual abandonment 
of facilities for training in medicine, engineering, 
veterinary science, teaching, and agriculture, about 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees might be handed over to the 
cause of elementary education in the presidency of 
Madras. 

11. Result of Detailed Examination in Tabular 
Form . — What has been described in paragraphs 7 to 10 
may be brought together in the following tabular state- 
ment. One explanation is necessary and has to be read 
in connexion with the table. The preceding paragraphs 
have referred at several points to reductions which would 
have to be made by private bodies if State grants were 
withdrawn. Thus it is said, for example, that 'more 
than a third of the high schools for boys would go’. ; 
It has to be borne in mind that such reductions, when 
they are spoken of, will take place only in cases where 
the institutions referred to are actually, in receipt of 
State subsidy. Where institutions are unaided they are 
unaffected by the proposal which is under consideration. 
Thus a diminution of, say, a fourth does not mean 
necessarily a fourth of the total, but only of total aided, 
institutions. In Bengal alone, it may be stated, there 
are 469 unaided high schools for boys. With this 
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•explanation we may now turn to the subjoined tabular 
statement. 


I. ACTUAL NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN FOUR PROVINCES 
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II. PROBABLE NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN THESE PROVINCES IF STATE 
GRANTS WERE WITHDRAWN 
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12. Result of this Examination in General Terms . — 
In paragraphs 5 and 6 we took a general survey of what. 
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would probably happen throughout India if the suggestion 
that provincial revenues should be withdrawn from higher 
education were given effect to. And in paragraphs 7 to 
11 we have sought to go into more detail, taking the 
conditions in four provinces — w T est, east, north, and south 
— and considering how such a suggestion would affect 
them. What these provincial figures disclose confirms, 
as will be readily seen, the main points arrived at as 
the result of the general survey mentioned in para- 
graph 6. We may state these points briefly. In the 
first place, the proposal if given effect to would benefit 
elementary education in four provinces financially to 
the extent of a crore and a half. In the second place, 
it would deprive the educational systems of these pro- 
vinces of almost every medical, engineering, teaching, 
-agricultural, and veterinary college. In the third place, 
it would affect so adversely the vigorous efforts which 
are being made to advance the cause of women’s edu- 
cation that it would frustrate a large part of them. In 
the fourth place, it -would withdraw from great numbers 
of boys and girls w T ho receive and profit by an elementary 
■education the stimulus which comes from knowing that 
the door to further study and achievement stands open 
to them. And in the fifth place, it would hamper and 
would very likely render impossible the working of about 
half the universities in the land, with results on civic 
and national life that do not require to be dwelt on. 
Confining ourselves to the most general terms, we may 
-sum up the position as follows. Withdraw provincial 
funds from higher education in India, and fifty per cent 
of the high schools, of the arts colleges, and of the uni- 
versities will vanish. 

13. Attitude to this Result . — To such a state of affairs 
there would be, as we might expect, more than one 
reaction. There are those who would hail it, who in- 
deed might have only one hesitation about it, namely 
that it did not go far enough. Critics who would like 
to see sixty per cent of the high schools of India dis- 
appear would be able to rejoice because what they wished 
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was at least on a fair way to realization. But a little 
reflection might be sufficient to moderate their exulta- 
tion. For it would not be long in disclosing to them 
the fact that though the method proposed was swift to 
smite it was by no means so surely swift to save the 
educational institutions that were worth saving. The 
withdrawal of Government funds might leave the Indian 
educational system with only fifty per cent of the high 
schools and colleges that it now possesses, but would 
the fifty per cent that survived be those that ought to 
remain? Further while there are those who desire to 
see high schools reduced in number, and far fewer boys 
and girls going on to them, their wish in large part 
springs from the conviction that the present secondary 
curriculum is not sufficiently adapted to the needs of the 
country. But if fifty per cent of the existing high 
schools were to go the only thing that could be said 
with assurance was this, that there would be hundreds 
of high schools fewer on which to experiment with a 
view to securing courses that would commend themselves 
to educational reformers. Similarly with colleges. 
Grant that some of them need drastic improvement. Is 
abolition the best way to set about that? And while 
there is a pretty strong feeling that some provinces have 
too many universities, it must be admitted that there 
are others that have too few. Must then the whole idea 
of the withdrawal of provincial funds from higher edu- 
cation be regarded as nothing more than such stuff as 
dreams are made of? That would hardly meet the situ- 
ation. For there are those who are so convinced that 
too much money is being spent on higher education that 
they would be prepared to support the proposal we have 
been considering until a better was forthcoming. And 
w T ould that seem wholly unreasonable when, as tables 
in the Auxiliary Committee’s Report shows us, there is 
a province in which, out of what it expends on educa- 
tion, the State assigns forty-five per cent to higher 
education and fifteen per cent to primary education, and 
another in which higher education receives thirty-nine 
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per cent and primary education two per cent. And what, 
answer are we to give wdien the Educational Commis- 
sioner tells us ‘that in spite of all efforts which have 
been made to expand the system of primary education 
the increase in expenditure is still greater on higher 
institutions (arts colleges and secondary schools) than on 
primary schools?’ 

References 

Bombay , Bengal , Punjab, and Madras Quinquennial 
Reviews (1922-1927), Tables I, IIIA and IIIB. 

Auxiliary Committee's Report . See Table cxi on p* 

261 for statement in paragraph 12. 

Ninth Quinquennial Review, Volume i, p. 9 for quota- 
tion in paragraph 12. 


(ii) Second Answer : Let State Expenditure on 
Higher Education be Restricted 

14. How* is This to be Done ? — It is points such as 
these which lead us to consider the second answer that 
has been given to the question : How r is the system of 
elementary education to be satisfactorily financed? That 
answer is : Restrict the expenditure of the State on 
higher education; do not stop it. Here w r e seem to be 
on surer ground. But are we? How is the restriction 
to be brought about? By a mechanical ‘cut’ of say 
twenty, thirty, or fifty per cent of what each manage- 
ment now receives at the hand of the State for the main- 
tenance of higher education ? By making the resources of 
managements the guides to restriction? By taking loca- 
lity into account? Amidst so much that puzzles us, is 
it possible to find a principle that will lead us to a 
reduction of State expenditure on higher education at 
once equitable and beneficial? Let us look from a some- 
what different standpoint at the statistics of the four 
provinces which we have been considering. Hitherto we 
have confined our attention to what would happen in 
these provinces if all State support were withdrawn from 
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the higher education which is carried on in them. What 
we may now 7 consider is the actual amounts assigned by 
the Governments of these provinces out of their pro- 
vincial revenues to the various forms of higher education 
that are at w T ork within their borders. This may help us 
to find that principle of restriction of which we are in 
search . 

15. Tabular Statement of Grants to Higher Educa- 
tion. — In the table on pages 312 and 813 we can see at 
a glance w r hat the State expends on higher education in 
the four provinces of Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Madras, provinces the total population of which is 
140 millions. 

16. Significance of this Table. — What this table 
brings home to us is (1) that these four provinces spend 
out of their revenues a total sum of Es. 172 lakhs on 
higher education, and (2) that this amount is distri- 
buted as follows : — (a) on colleges of general education 
Es. 32 lakhs; (b) on professional education Es. 42 lakhs; 
(c) on high schools Es. 80 lakhs; and on universities 
Es. 18 lakhs. Now where is it that the money thus 
expended mainly goes? If we were to say that uni- 
versities do not absorb much public revenue, seeing that 
the six universities of these provinces receive only 
Es. 18 lakhs from the State, w r e should have to modify 
that statement somewhat when we came to consider the 
cost to the exchequer of universities in other provinces. 
And if we were to say that, as one quarter of the amount 
expended went on professional education and the remain- 
ing three-fourths went on general education, the latter 
made the chief demands, further consideration would be 
found to introduce a qualification here as well. So there 
is only one way to get a satisfactory answer. We must 
go fully into the figures which the table sets before us. 

17. Expenditure of the State on its own Institutions . 
— When we do this, what at once strikes us is what the 
State expends on its own institutions for general educa- 
tion. While in these four provinces the State expends 
Es. 32 lakhs on arts colleges, it spends Es. 23 lakhs 
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of this amount on the arts colleges which it itself 
manages; and while it spends on high schools Es. 80 
lakhs it spends Es. 29 lakhs of this amount on the high 
schools under its own management. This would be 
perfectly intelligible if the State by its own agency 
educated the greater number of the pupils and students, 
attending high schools and arts colleges. But that is 
very far from being the case. It is other agencies 
which are bearing the main responsibilities of general 
education ; yet it is not on these agencies that the State 
funds are being lavished. The facts are capable of 
simple statement. In the provinces of Bombay, Bengal, 
the Punjab, and Madras, Government Arts Colleges 
educate 10,667 students at a cost to State Funds of 
Es. 23,09,906, and Non-Government Arts Colleges edu- 
cate 41,949 students at a cost to State Funds of 
Es. 9,11,912. While Government High Schools edu- 
cate 59,326 pupils at a cost to State Funds of 
Es. 28,90,857, and Non-Government High Schools 
educate 536,217 pupils at a cost to State Funds of 
Es. 80,20,959. Now when the facts are thus baldly set 
forth we have little difficulty in seeing how it comes 
about that so much is being given to higher education 
out of provincial funds. It is because a very large 
amount is being given out of provincial revenues to edu- 
cate a very small group of students and pupils. It is for 
a limited area within the field of higher education that 
the taxpayer is being called on to pay so much. 

18. State Expenditure on Higher Education . — That 
fact becomes all the more clear when, from the four 
provinces which have hitherto occupied our attention, 
we turn to British India as a whole. The following 
tables show what the position is. One point has to be 
noted. In official tables there is given the number of 
students in 'Arts and Science .Colleges’ as a whole, 
Intermediate Colleges not being distinguished. That 
explains why separate figures for the number of students 
attending Intermediate Colleges are not given in Table I 
on page 315. 


institutions of higher education and their students and pupils 
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19 . Significance of these Tables . — These tables tell 
us that Government on its own Arts and Intermediate- 
Colleges attended, as they are, by 16,101 students ex- 
pends out of provincial revenues the sum of Es. 40,75,954,. 
while on the Arts and Intermediate Colleges that are 
not under Government management and are attended 
by more than three times that number, namely 55,867, 
it gives out of provincial revenues Es. 19,61,358. I do 
not remark at this point- on the disparity of financial 
support disclosed by these figures. That will be dealt 
with when the principles on which grants are allocated 
fall to be considered. At present, the bearing of the 
figures on the alleged excessive cost of higher education 
is what concerns us. And what is obvious is that if all 
arts and intermediate colleges were under board and j 

private management then the total number of students j 

attending these colleges w T ould cost the taxpayer, caeteris 
paribus , about Es. 30 lakhs instead of at present Es. 60 j 

lakhs. To complete the picture let us look at what we ] 

find in connexion with high schools. The figures for j 

British India are these. The high schools under Gov- j 

ernment management have 112,920 pupils and the cost j 

to provincial revenues is Es. 61,98,162. Board high ] 

schools have 68,776 pupils and receive from provincial j 

funds Es. 7,24,985; while high schools under private 
management educate 612,505 pupils and the sum that is j 

allocated to them from provincial funds is Es. 76,42,475. j 

That is to say, out of the total number of high school 1 

pupils, the 113,000 who attend Government high schools j 

cost the taxpayer Es. 62 lakhs and the 681,000 attending j 

non-Government high schools cost him Es. 84 lakhs. f 

So that once again, caeteris paribus , if all the pupils f 

who now attend high schools were in schools under non- | 

departmental management the cost to the taxpayer would I 

be reduced from Es. 146 lakhs to not more than Es. 100 1 

lakhs. Thus in connexion with the higher education I 

which is given in arts colleges and high schools a saving I 

of Es. 75 lakhs might be effected without difficulty and I 

without hurt. Here then is a part at least of the answer 1 
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which we have been endeavouring to obtain. The main 
expenditure in the realm of higher general education 
occurs in connexion with the State’s own institutions. 
And there, if a transfer of management were effected, 
the educational system would still be able to provide 
adequate facilities for higher education and at the same 
time to add three quarters of a crore to the amount 
available for elementary education. 

20. Consideration of the Proviso . — But can this be 
done, caeteris paribus? Everything, it will be said, 
depends on this proviso. And in large part that is true. 
It is true at least to this extent that, if the economies 
proposed were effected at the cost of lowered educational 
standards and poorer educational provision, then they 
would be the very reverse of savings. But when the 
matter is considered from this point of view, it is seen 
to resolve itself almost wholly into a question of control. 
If the State supplies the control which encourages only 
those institutions that are of the right stamp, and effec- 
tually discourages those that are of a different character, 
and if the universities also do their duty in this respect, 
there is no reason whatsoever why change of manage- 
ment should result in any deterioration. Indeed it will 
be all the other w r ay. For the change of management, 
by relieving the State of much that now embarrasses it, 
will enable the State to give to education a control which 
it has not yet at any time received, and the beneficial 
effect of that will soon be manifest in every part of the 
system. But there is more than that. If this truer 
form of control expresses itself, amongst other ways, in 
strong financial encouragement of institutions with 
power and capacity, and that is what we should expect, 
then we shall see, what the history of Indian education 
has abundantly shown, that non-departmental agencies 
will not be slow to respond to the stimulus which the 
State extends. New funds will be raised, new sources 
of local and private benevolence will be tapped, new 
levels of educational attainment will be reached. The 
truth is that if there is the right control there will be 
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the right managements. If the State does control there 
will be no need of the proviso, caeteris paribus. For' 
other things will then be equal. 

21. State Expenditure on Professional Education . — 
Now let us pass from general to professional education. 
Here we are on very different ground. It will not do* 
to say that the 8,729 students who attend Government 
professional colleges cost provincial funds Rs. 55,19,788,. 
while the 9,222 students who attend non-Government 
colleges cost only Rs. 2,40,806. Law colleges are fre- 
quently spoken of as money-making concerns, and while- 
such a description does not tally with facts, it is true that 
the fees which these colleges yield, whether under State’ 
or other management, practically meet all expenses. And 
whatever the taxpayer may think of these colleges, at 
least he cannot grumble at them for taking anything to 
speak of out of his pocket. Then what appear in the 
Statistical Tables under the heading of ‘colleges of com- 
merce ’ are institutions which are not all on the same- 
level, for it is only in some of the Indian universities* 
that there is a course leading to a degree in commerce. 
But, as in the case of the law colleges, here again fees 
are so large an item that the support which commercial- 
colleges receive from provincial revenues is almost negli- 
gible. In order to state the facts fairly w T e may remove 
from further consideration these two classes of profes- 
sional colleges. And if we do that we shall find that 
we are left with roughly 6,000 students who are on 
the rolls of the forty Government colleges of engineerings 
education, agriculture, veterinary science, medicine, and 
forestry. The highly specialized nature of the courses 
in these colleges demands a very well qualified and 
therefore well remunerated staff. And while fees in 
medical and engineering colleges realize between six and 
seven lakhs, the income from that source in the colleges 
for education, agriculture, veterinary science, and forestry 
is very small. We cannot therefore look for any great 
reduction in the expenditure of public funds on the majo- 
rity of these colleges for some time to come. But it 
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must be remembered that unitary universities are effect- 
ing a transfer of management in the case of certain 
medical colleges, and that is bound eventually to have 
its influence on the financial responsibility of the State. 
Then colleges for education, where not already incor- 
porated in unitary universities, are capable, as we noticed 
in the last Chapter, of very speedy transfer to non- 
departmental management. So that under this head we 
should not be cherishing any undue optimism if we re- 
garded a saving of, say, Es. 15 lakhs as what a definite 
policy might bring about in the course of two or three 
years. 

22. Restriction of Expenditure on Higher Education 
Possible . — We have now made some progress in our en- 
deavour to answer the question : How may elementary 
education be satisfactorily financed? We have seen that 
to stop all the grants made from public funds to higher 
education and to devote the saving thus effected to ele- 
mentary education would ultimately fail to achieve the 
object aimed at, for it would react most unfavourably on 
elementary education itself. But we have also seen that 
no such ill result would follow from a restriction of the 
amount expended by the State on higher education. In- 
deed all the facts make it very plain that there is still 
too much being expended on higher education compared 
with what is being spent on elementary education. If 
then there is to be a reduction in the amount which the 
State expends on higher education, how is this to be 
•effected without damaging that education? The answer 
is : By substituting non-official for official management. 
There is nothing to hinder this taking place without 
delay in connexion with high schools, intermediate and 
arts colleges, and colleges for law, commerce, and edu- 
cation. And were this done there would be set free and 
made available for elementary education a sum of 
approximately, if not in excess of, one crore. Thus might 
a million more boys and girls become enrolled in the 
elementary schools of the country, higher education 
would continue to be adequately provided for, and the 
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lack of balance between expenditure on higher and on 
elementary education would be healthily redressed. 

Reference 

As under Section 2, i, except that figures are taken also 
from Tables IIA and IIB in the Ninth Quinquennial Review. 

(iii) Third Answer : Let Compulsory Education be 
Introduced 

23. Need for Compulsory Elementary Education 
How is a system of elementary education to be satis- 
factorily financed? One part of the answer to that 
question we have now obtained. By the adoption of the 
twofold system of management advocated in the last 
chapter, elementary education would be able to count on 
support from the State which would extend its sweep by 
lakhs of pupils. But that is not all that can be done, 
nor all that it is in contemplation to do. Thus we are 
brought to our third answer; an answer which may be 
expressed in the one w r ord Compulsion. Elementary 
education will never be satisfactorily financed until a 
large measure of compulsion is introduced and every en- 
deavour is -made to reach the goal of universal compulsory 
elementary education. 

24. Compulsion makes Money go further. — It may be 
asked : How can compulsion be of any service to finance? 
The reply to this is : Look at what is being done under 
the present system of voluntary school attendance; look 
at the appalling wastage of public funds which is going 
on every year. That is an aspect of the matter which 
is often overlooked. The Educational Commissioner 
makes a calculation as to the present cost of rendering a 
pupil literate. If we assume, and facts witness to the 
validity of the assumption, that no pupil has any chance 
of becoming and remaining literate unless he has had 
four years’ effective schooling, then we find that in 1927 
the number of boys' who had satisfied this test, that is, 
each of whom had in that year finished his fourth year 
of attendance at a primary school having passed each 

11 
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year from the class in which he was to the one above, 
was 670,000. ‘The total expenditure on primary schools 
for boys was about Rs. 592 lakhs of which the Govern- 
ment share came to Rs. 304 lakhs. This means that 
the cost of every scholar rendered literate was Rs. 90, 
of which Government bore about Rs. 46 Now what 
would have been the cost under a system which compelled 
boys to attend school for a period of four years, and did 
not permit them simply to spend a year or two in school 
and then leave. Mayhew calculates that ‘the cost per 
literate reckoned on teachers’ salaries alone would be 
Rs. 60’. If that is the case, then the saving effected 
by compulsion would be somewTiere about thirty per cent 
of the present expenditure on boys’ schools. If the edu- 
cation of girls were taken into account the saving would 
certainly be much larger, for the wastage there is deplor- 
able. A. system of compulsory elementary education 
would thus mean that about thirty per cent more boys 
and forty per cent more girls might receive their 
education in primary schools without additional funds 
being required. 

25. Compulsion and Financial Saving . — Rut if we 
look at the matter in another way the economy of a 
compulsory system seems still more marked. On the 
present basis, that a boy should become literate there is 
needed an expenditure of Rs. 90. The Educational 
Commissioner goes on to say : T£ the cost of literacy were 
to remain at Rs. 90 per scholar then taking the male 
and female population that should become annually 
literate at 3.4 and 3.1 millions respectively (and these 
figures represent approximate!}’ the number of children 
of the age of ten at which age a child may be presumed 
to complete four years’ primary education), it would 
require about Rs. 30 crores and Rs. 28 crores respectively 
to achieve permanent literacy for all British India, that 
is, Rs. 58 crores in all annually 5 . Now let us contrast 
that figure with one which is given in the Report of 
the Auxiliary Committee. It devotes a chapter to 'The 
Financing of Education’ ; and in the course of this it 
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considers what would be the cost of mtroducmg » a aaheme 
of o-eneral compulsory primary education. The calcula 
tion is based on two facts : first, that at present the 
average direct cost of educating a boy m a primary 
school is about Rs. 8, and that of educating a girl about 
R s 12 ; and second, that a workable scheme would affect 
only 80 per cent of the boys and girls of school age, tor, 
in the words of the Committee, ‘some will receive in- 
struction elsewhere than in the ordinary schools; many 
others will be exempted from attendance for one reason 
or another; and it would obviously be both extravagant 
and impracticable to apply compulsion to areas m which 
the population is extremely scattered ._ The cost i of a 
scheme of compulsory primary education applicable to 
80 ner cent of the children of school-going age the com- 
mittee estimates at approximately Rs. 19.5 crores m 
addition to the six crores that are already being spent 
on primary education. So that if we take the calcula- 
tions of the Committee to be as accurate as is possible 
on generally accepted data, we may say that a scheme 
of what is virtually universal compulsory primary edu- 
cation, would cost about Rs. 25 crores. To this would 
have to be added the cost of administration, inspection, 
building, and training, all the forms of indirect expendi- 
ture on education. If we put the total cost of these at 
five crores, then the amount required to get practically 
every boy and girl to school and to keep them there 
between the ages of six and ten, would be lough y 
Rs. 30 crores. Contrast this with the figure given by 
the Educational Commissioner, and the economy of the 
compulsory system is at once apparent. Under t e 
voluntary system Rs. 58 crores would be needed annually; 
under a compulsory system Rs. 30 crores. Even if these 
fi mires can claim no more than approximate accuracy, 
thev indicate very plainly that somewhere about fifty 
per" cent of what ‘is now being expended every year on 
primary education is being to all intents and purposes 
thrown away. Such flagrant misuse of public fun s 
surely cannot be much longer tolerated. 
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26. How are Funds, to be Secured ? — But even when 
we have reached this result we have answered only one 
part of our question. Grant that compulsion will lead 
to great economy, we have still to ask w T here the money 
is to> come from on which the economy is to be exer- 
cised. This brings us to what is a central issue, one 
which we may put in this form : How much of its 
revenue is the State prepared to set apart for -educational 
purposes ? At present the provinces spend on education 
between 13 and 14 per cent of their total income. This 
is a figure which does not compare unfavourably with 
what is found in other countries. But while the expen- 
diture of 14 per cent of their revenues enables them to 
do wonderful things for education, that percentage is 
hardly sufficient in India to keep any branch of education 
above starvation level. If primary education is to 
receive its due in India either the percentage will have 
to- be; increased, or the total revenue will have to be 
enhanced, or there may have to be a combination of the 
two. Let us look then at what is being actually done 
by the larger Administrations in their effort to advance 
education. The following figures present us with the 
main facts. 


EXPENDITURE OF EIGHT PROVINCES ON EDUCATION 


Province 

Population 
in Millions 

Total 
Revenue 
in Lakhs 

Expenditure 
by Govern- 
ment on 
Education 

Percentage 
of Revenue 
spent on 
Education 



1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

Madras 

42-3 

1175 

1518 

158 

202 

13-4 

13-3 

Bombay 

19*2 

1311 

1458 

170 

199 

12-9 

13*6 

Bengal 

46*6 

832 

1050 

135 

148 

16*3 

14-0 

United Provinces ... 

45-3 

1002 

1139 

156 

196 

15*5 

17-2 

Punjab 

20*6 

710 

1086 

87 

151 

12*2 

13-9 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

34*0 

443 

574 

49 

72 

11*0 

12*5 

Central Provinces ... 

13*9 

472 

507 

51 

72 

10*8 

! 14*2 

Burma 

13*2 

918 

! ■ ' 

1006 

46 

95 

I . 

5*0 

9*4 
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07 What these Figures Show .— In two respects a 
certain amount of satisfaction may be derived from these 
figures. On an average these provinces spend about 
14 per cent of their revenues on education and that is an 
advance on the percentage of five years ago. Then m 
19-22 there was spent on education m British India a sum. 
considerably over eighteen crores of rupees; m 192/ it 
had risen to twenty-four and a half crores, an advance 
of over sis crores. A large sum of money is being spen 
on education and the expenditure is progressive Here, 
however, satisfaction ends. True, money is foun o 
finance an amount of education in British India which 
costs over twenty-four crores. But how much of that 
comes from the pocket of the State? Not quite half, 
iust under twelve crores. In other words, the legislatures 
of British India with a population of 2o0 millions vote 
for education the sum of £9,000,000. The estimates for 
the education of London alone in 1931 showed a gross 
expenditure of £13,000,000. There is something that 
calls for attention in the situation thus revealed. 

28. Possible Expansion of Public Revenues. If w r e 
give to it this attention we shall find that the figures 
at which we have been looking have a significant bearing 
on the financing of education. First, we notice the 
expansion of provincial revenues. Madras and the 
Puniab had each in 1927 a total inqpme which exceeded 
that of 1922 bv over Bs. 300 lakhs; the increase m Bengal 
was over Ks. 200 lakhs; and that in Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces 
was over Rs. 100 lakhs. Most of the prpvinces thus seem- 
to have sources on which they can draw for additional 
revenue; and the developments which are taking place 
through irrigation and industry hold out the promise of 
further enhancements. Quite apart, then, from any 
proposals that have been made for increase of revenue, 
it looks as if the provinces might count m ordinary 
course on having revenues that would expand m a short 
time to over a hundred crores; and such expansion would 
not be without its bearing on education. So we are 
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brought to our second point which we may put in the 
form of a question. Would it be unreasonable to expect 
each province, having regard to the enhancement of its 
revenue on the one hand and to the impoverishment 
which it suffers from illiteracy on the other, to set apart 
not 14 per cent but 20 per cent of its income for the 
spread of education? One province almost does that 
already. Some of the other services would very likely 
suffer for a time at least if this change took place, but 
the benefit would be out of all proportion to what would 
be after all only temporary limitations. For if sound 
education were to win its way into the lives of the great 
masses of the population, who can calculate what this 
would mean in improved agriculture, in expanding 
industry, in co-operative effort, and in changed social 
conditions? It is developments such as these that the 
country so desperately needs, and surely a few crores of 
rupees are not to stand in the way of their realization. 
And the third point is this : If the general revenues of 
the country can show this steady increase is there any 
reason why local revenues should not share in the com- 
mon advance? In the course of the past ten years the 
amount which these Bodies have spent on education has 
increased at about the same rate as has the fee income 
of the country, and that is most certainly capable of 
considerable improvement. During the same period the 
contributions made to education by private generosity 
have almost doubled. Are the powers of Local Bodies 
being employed to the full? From the funds at their 
disposal are they giving to education the support which 
is its due? The education of the people has a special 
claim on Boards which are the expression of the people’s 
organized local effort. Whether that claim is being satis- 
factorily met is matter for serious consideration. 

29. Allocation of these Funds . — We might go on at 
this point to speak of what increased private liberality 
might be expected to contribute towards education. But 
for the present our concern is with the relation between 
education and public funds. And when we look at that 
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more closely we realise that increase of funds by itself 
will not suffice. There must be also systematic allotment 
of these funds. The State needs to lay down not only 
the percentage of its revenues w T hich it intends to devote 
to education but also the percentage of that sum which 
it intends to assign to each particular form of education. 
In this way it would exercise a measure of control which 
has not yet received the consideration that the situation 
demands. The Auxiliary Committee, for instance, re- 
marks on the lack of proportion between what the 
State spends on primary and what it spends on secondary 
education in some provinces, and again on a similar lack 
of proportion in regard to primary and collegiate educa- 
tion in other provinces. The Educational Commissioner 
has the same story to tell. Clearly education is suffering 
because there are no definite principles regulating the 
allocation of public funds. Yet such principles might 
easily be laid down. For example a provincial govern- 
ment might decide to devote not less than 5 per cent 
of its educational revenues to Administration and Inspec- 
tion. At present five of the major provinces expend 
under this head less than 4 per cent of their revenues. 
Then if provinces earmarked for elementary education 
(Primary and Middle Vernacular) 40 per cent of what 
they have set apart for education, a step would have 
been taken towards recognizing the proper place of that 
form of education in the system. Half that percentage, 
or 20 per cent, might seem adequate for secondary educa- 
tion (High and Middle English), while half that again, 
or 10 per cent, might be appropriately assigned to uni- 
versity and collegiate education. Somewhere about 
20 per cent might be required for building, scholarships, 
and miscellaneous charges. But that would leave 
only 5 per cent to assign to Special Schools and this 
might not be felt to do justice to them. More accurate 
percentages, however, would not be difficult to york out; 
and many modifications might have to be made as fresh 
facts called for consideration,. But the important thing 
is that allocation of this kind should be regarded as an 
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essential of educational administration. While rigidity 
is by all means to be avoided, further delay in arriving 
at principles on which public funds are to be assigned 
among the various grades of education can lead only to 
financial futility. Careful allocation of funds, based on 
the actual data of the situation in each province, would 
eliminate what is at present fortuitous and would secure 
that what was most in the country's interests . would 
have the substantial backing of the country's resources. 
And that is what is urgently required. 

30. Bearing of this on Elementary Education . — The 
bearing of this more particularly on elementary education 
is so obvious that it requires no stressing. With en- 
hanced provincial funds, Boards and Private Agencies 
would receive a financial support which, by relieving 
them of uncertainty, would enable them to put forth 
their best effort, while the training of teachers for this 
work would be regarded as an integral part of the 
arrangements for the spread of education among the 
great mass of the people. With definite assignments, 
local and private agencies would be able to frame pro- 
grammes of activity extending over say a quinquennium 
at a time. The result would be not only a sense of 
stability but a stimulus to local and private liberality. 
There would be a fuller realization of partnership in a 
great national enterprise behind which was the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of administration, manager, 
teacher, and parent. The obstacles which now stand in 
the way of widespread compulsory education would be 
steadily weakened. And those who are working on its 
behalf would be able to persevere in their efforts with 
more heart than they have often had in the past. 

81. Benefit of Restricted Expenditure on Higher 
Education . — For what is it that these answers which 
we have been considering yield us in the way of guidance 
regarding the financing of elementary education? The 
first answer seemed to leave us amid ruins; the second 
opened to us a door through which we saw a better 
built and better proportioned structure. By devoting its 
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funds for educational purposes to the fuller discharge of 
its function as a controller, and to the support of wholly 
non-official managements, the State, we realized, would 
be able to maintain higher education unimpaired while 
handing over to elementary education a sum of about a 
crore of rupees. Thus would the maladjustment now T 
existing between higher and elementary education be in 
part rectified. 

32. Benefit of Compulsion applied to Elementary 
Education . — The third answer took us further. It 
showed us that the introduction of a large measure of 
compulsion w'ould mean the substitution of a great saving 
for a deplorable waste. With the expenditure of the 
same amount of money over 30 per cent more boys and 
girls would receive elementary education than is at 
present the case. Further it showed us expanding reve- 
nues with all the bearing of these on what the Exchequer 
is able to do for the advance of elementary education, 
on what Local Bodies w T ill have it in their power to 
do, and on w r hat private liberality may effect. In effect 
it showed us elementary education well financed and 
occupying its proper place in the educational system of 
the land. 

33. Benefit of the Two Answers Combined . — But it 
may be said that these are only generalities. Let us 
get down to concrete facts. By all means. The second 
and third answers help us to do this very materially. 
As things stand at present, the State expends nearly 
Bs. 4 erores directly on elementary education. If to 
this is added the sum of Bs. 2J erores contributed by 
Local Bodies, then w r e may say that the total amount 
which public funds supply for the spread of elementary 
education, apart from buildings, direction, and inspection, 
is Bs. 6Sr erores. By means of this amount combined 
with what private liberality supplies, practically nine 
million boys and girls receive an elementary education. 
Now, to begi#^with, the second answer on which we 
dwelt, that which proposed restriction of State ex- 
penditure on higher education, indicated to us a means 
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whereby a sum of approximately one crore of State 
revenue might be, without inflicting any hardship on it, 
withdrawn from higher education and applied to mass 
education. Then it showed us that State revenues might 
he expected by about the beginning of the quinquennium 
1932-37, if nothing untoward happened, to amount to a 
total of not less than Es. 10,000 lakhs. Taking 20 per 
cent of that sum for education we should have Es. 2,000 
lakhs, of which 40 per cent or Es. 8 crores would be 
earmarked for elementary education. Then there would 
be nothing surprising if Local Bodies by the same time 
were able to contribute towards elementary education 
a crore and a half more than they do today; in which 
ease their assignment would be at least Es. 4 crores. 
Thus w r hen the 1932-37 quinquennium is still young we 
might reasonably expect from these three sources to have 
a sum of Es. 13 crores available from public funds for 
elementary education. To that two other sums have 
to be added. First, compulsion as we have seen means 
a saving of between 30 and 40 per cent over a voluntary 
system. In terms of finance we may say that the in- 
troduction of compulsion would be equivalent to an 
enhanced income of 30 per cent of Es. 6 crores, or some- 
where about Es. 2 crores. And second, there has to 
be taken into account the sum which is contributed by 
private liberality, at present three-quarters of a crore, 
within the 1932-37 quinquennium almost certainly one 
crore. Adding these two sums to the three already men- 
tioned we see how there may be at the disposal of 
elementary education within the next quinquennium a 
sum of at least Es. 16 crores. Now t it will be recalled 
that the cost of a scheme of compulsory elementary edu- 
cation applicable to 80 per cent of the children of school- 
going age was calculated to be Es. 30 crores. Thus if 
what our answers have disclosed is correct, the two 
methods which they have emphasized provide us with 
the means by which elementary education may be satis- 
factorily financed. Indeed they give us the means 
which, if employed without delay, would secure that 
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during the years 1932-37 from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
children of school-going age would be on the rolls of 
the elementary schools of the country, not as casual 
pupils coming and going as they pleased, but as regular 
attenders of at least a four years’ course. And when 
that has been done, the following quinquennium should 
witness what is to all intents and purposes a universal 
compulsory elementary school system at work through- 
out the whole of British India. 

% 
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III. The Financing of the Educational System 
as a Whole 

34. Need for Principles of Finance . — No sooner has 
one question been answered than another presents itself. 
Our discussion up to this point has occupied itself with 
the financing of elementary education. That is funda- 
mental but it is not the whole. And to the larger issue 
we must now address ourselves. How- is the system, 
not merely at its elementary stage, but through all its 
stages, to be satisfactorily financed? Are there any 
principles on which it is advisable that a sound system 
of educational finance should be based? Twenty-four 
and a half crores are now being spent on education; are 
they being spent to the best advantage? This last is 
the most comprehensive question, and the importance of 
it claims a 'well considered reply. The present time 
stresses that importance. New constitutional conditions 
will soon have their effect on Indian education, and edu- 
cation requires to be in a position to meet adequately the 
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situation that will then arise. Yet if it continues to 
abide by some of the methods of finance which have 
been employed in the past, and which still find no little 
favour, it is bound to find its progress more and more 
effectually barred. The country will reap no educational 
benefit at all commensurate with the large and increas- 
ing outlay upon education. 

35. Is the Amount note expended Well Employed ? — 
In seeking for an answer to the question : Is the money 
that is being spent on education well* employed? we 
may begin by asking another question. The first stage 
of our enquiry then is : Are Provincial Revenues being 
used to the best advantage in the service of education? 
The taxpayer has as great an interest in this as has the 
educationist, for it is out of his pocket that there comes 
the sum of nearly twelve crores which provincial govern- 
ments apply to educational purposes. While there are 
various directions along which enquiry may proceed in 
order to obtain the desired answer, there are four of 
them which may be regarded as likely to prove most 
fruitful. They are the State’s financial relations with 
itself, with Local Bodies, with Private Agencies, and 
with parents. Each of these will have to be considered 
in turn. j 

(i) Is the State's Financial Relation with Itself 
Satisfactory ? 

35. Quotation from Auxiliary Committee's Report . — 
First, then, how is it that the State, as controller of 
education and the disburser of public funds for educa- 
tion, deals with itself as manager of educational insti- 
tutions? We may take as our starting point a 
sentence from the Report of the Auxiliary Committee. 
The Committee in noting the amounts spent by the 
various provinces on primary education takes occasion 
to contrast these with the amounts spent on university 
and collegiate education. And then occurs the following 
sentence : Tt is difficult to justify a recurring expendi- 
ture in Bengal of only Rs. 22.64 lakhs on 1,741,500 pupils 
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in primary schools as against Es. 41.24 lakhs on 30,450 
students in colleges, or even an expenditure by Govern- 
ment in the United Provinces of only Es. 58.07 lakhs 
on 1,092,960 pupils in primary schools as against 
Es. 32.81 lakhs on. 12,710 students in colleges’. By 
reference to the educational expenditure of two provinces 
the Committee here takes occasion to lay stress upon 
what has been emphasized in the foregoing section of 
this discussion, and what provincial policy in general 
recognises, the meed for a larger proportion of provincial 
revenues being devoted by the State to elementary edu- 
cation than is devoted to collegiate education. But, as 
we look at its statement, we feel that while it does this 
it also does more. It is impossible to note the figures 
which it quotes and the hesitation which its words ex- 
press without realising that in reality these sentences of I 
the Committee raise a question. The question is : How 
comes it that too much money is spent from provincial 
funds on university education? We must face this 
question, and perhaps our best way, remembering that 
all universities are not constituted alike, is to split it 
into two. In the first place we shall ask r Is too much 
money spent by the State on universities as such? And 
in the second place : Is too much money spent on the f 
colleges that compose the universities? 

36. Does the State spend too much on Universities ? 

—We shall dwell in the main on the two administrations 
to which the Committee refers, as we seek to answer 
this question. Is too much money being spent by the 
State on the two universities of Bengal? .The sum of 
Es. 11.32 lakhs is undoubtedly a large gift from provin- 
cial funds. But take it in relation to the work done by 
the universities and it is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that, looked at in this light, it appears as a very 
good and profitable investment of provincial funds. For 
the statistical tables show us that by means of this grant * j 
the universities are able to carry on work connected with 
higher education which costs altogether Es. 30.47 lakhs. i 
The taxpayer has to supply a third of what is required, j 
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and the result is two universities in full work, influenc- I 
ing all levels of educational activity, training teachers, 
and having a direct as well as an indirect effect on \ 
elementary education. And a very much similar posi- 
tion is to be found in other provinces. For instance, 
the grant which the two universities in Madras receive 
from the State is not quite one half of what their 
maintenance costs; in the Punjab the Government grant 
is less than one-fifth of the expenditure; and in Bombay 
it is not a tenth. In these provinces, then, it certainly 
does not look as if the State w r as spending too much on ; 
their universities as such. But we are driven to a 
different conclusion when we turn to the second of the i 
administrations which the Committee mentions. In the 
United Provinces there are five universities, two of them 
subsidised by the Central Government, the remaining 
three by the Local Government. Confining our atten- 
tion to these three, we note that they receive from pro- 
vincial revenues the sum of Es. 13.71 lakhs, and the 
work which they do involves a total expenditure of 
Es. *21.81 lakhs. That is to say the taxpayer of the 
United Provinces has to provide almost two-thirds of 
what these universities cost. How is it that there is 
this difference between the situation in these Provinces 
and in those at which we have already looked? We are 
helped to answer this question by what we find in the 
Chapter on universities in the most recent quinquennial 
review of the United Provinces. There we are told for 
one thing that, apart from fees, the University of 
Allahabad as reconstituted ‘is practically entirely depen- 
dent upon Government grant’, and for another thing 
that ‘Lucknow and Allahabad Universities are in receipt 
of Government block grants ... In addition these 
universities receive the salaries of the government 
officers deputed to their service; in the event of the 
reversion of a government officer and his replacement 
by an officer appointed by the university an addition is 
made to the block grant in respect of the post so filled 
by the university’. In other words the universities of these 
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Provinces, though they appear in the statistical tables 
under the heading of ‘Aided’ , partake more of the nature 
of departmental, than of aided institutions. And from 
this we are able to see what contributes to the difference 
which we have noted to exist between the financial posi- 
tion of the universities in the United Provinces and those 
in other provinces. Where the universities are truly aided 
institutions the taxpayer gets a good return for his 
contribution towards them; where they are to all intents 
and purposes departmental institutions the taxpayer’s 
money is employed to distinctly less advantage. To 
put it in another way, too much money is being spent 
on universities w T hen they are not so much aided institu- 
tions as departments of the State. That is to say, a 
disproportionate amount of provincial revenues is being 
spent on universities when, in connexion with them, 
the State is dealing financially, not with another, but 
virtually with itself. Can it be that we have here 
reached a principle that is of wider application than 
the universities as such? Let us turn to our second 
question. 

37. Does the State spend too much on Colleges ? — 
That second question is : Does the State spend too much 
money on the colleges which compose the universities? 
Again we turn to the two provinces referred to by the 
Auxiliary Committee. The Committee comments on the 
difficulty of justifying an expenditure from Bengal Gov- 
ernment funds of Rs. 41.24 lakhs on 30,450 students 
when it spends only Rs. 22.64 lakhs on 1,741,500 pupils 
in elementary schools. But the justification is even 
harder than that. For, as the tables show us, the State 
in Bengal spends Rs. 26.79 lakhs on the colleges which 
it itself maintains, and they are attended by 5,226 
students. On the five thousand students who are in its 
own colleges the State spends four lakhs of rupees more 
than it does on a million and three-quarters of elementary 
school pupils; while on the 30,000 students who are in 
non-government colleges it spends only a little more 
than one half of what it expends on its own small group, 
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Es. 14.22 lakhs, on more than five times as many stu- 
dents as the Government itself is educating. If now 
we turn to the United Provinces what do we find? The 
Committee comments on Es. 32.81 lakhs being spent on 
12,710 students. But it is worse than that. More than 
a third of that sum, or Es. 11.82 lakhs, is being spent 
on less than 2,000 students w r ho are in Government 
colleges; and less than twice that sum is being given from 
provincial revenues towards the education of five times 
as many students in non-government colleges. Here too 
the facts drive us to the same conclusion. It is when 
the State is dealing financially with itself that too much 
is being expended, as on universities, so on colleges. 

38. Does the State spend too little on Elementary 
Education ? — We have now got our answer to the ques- 
tion raised by the quotation from the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee’s Report. And that answer is : There is not a 
disproportionate amount of provincial revenues spent on 
universities or colleges in general, but on those univer- 
sities and the small group of colleges where the State 
is dealing with itself financially. And this helps us 
when we look at the other side of the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee’s comment. That raises the question : Is the 
State spending too little on elementary education ? What 
are the figures? There are in Bengal 4,444 pupils in 
Government elementary schools, and on them the State 
spends 1 Es. 89,968; a million and three-quarters receive 
their education in non-government schools and on them 
tile State spends Es. 22.35 lakhs. Note the contrast : 
4,500 receive almost a lakh from the State, the greater 
part of two millions, Es. 22 lakhs. In the United Pro- 
vinces Government primary schools are attended by 
2,018 pupils and the cost to provincial revenues is 
Es. *32,557 ; the pupils in non-government primary schools 
number over a million and for them provincial funds 
provide Es. 57.74 lakhs. Five hundred times as many 
pupils at less than two hundred times the cost. We 
have got our answer then to the question with which 
wen began,. It, is this : The State is spending too little. 
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on elementary education when it is dealing with other 
managements, not when it is dealing financially with 
itself. 

39. Expenditure on Secondary Education . — We have 
looked at this inequality of financial treatment in con- 
nexion with collegiate and elementary education. Let 
us now look at secondary education. Once more we 
may take as our starting point an extract from the Auxi- 
liary Committee’s Report. It gives a table in which 
there is shown, among other facts, the percentage of 
Government expenditure on secondary and primary edu- 
cation in the different provinces. And it comments on 
this percentage as it affects three of these provinces.. 
We shall give the figure first and then the quotation.. 
The figures are as follows : 


PERCENTAGE OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE IN 
THREE PROVINCES ON ... 


Province 

Secondary 
| Schools 

Primary 
l Schools 

1 

Madras ... 

11*71 

| 42-55 

Bombay 

11*43 

61-23 

Punjab ... 

34*17 

16-26 


Now for the quotation. ‘The Punjab shows the highest ' 
figure under “secondary schools”, but a large part of 
this is expenditure on Middle Vernacular schools and 
should really be shared between “primary schools” and 
“secondary schools”. In Madras and Bombay the 
Higher Elementary schools which correspond to Middle 
Vernacular schools elsewhere are classified as primary’.. 
This lack of uniformity in classification we have already 
referred to; and because it is apt to deprive comparisons 
of their point, the more satisfactory grouping is that 
which brings middle English schools under secondary, 
and middle Vernacular schools under elementary. When 
we do this what are the facts regarding the three pro- 
vinces with which we are dealing? 


40. Tables of Expenditure . — The facts are as follow 
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Incidentally it will be seen that the percentages given 
in paragraph 39 with regard to the Panjab will have to 
be virtually reversed if the classification which obtains 
in Bombay and Madras is applied to it. In round figures 
the Punjab expends 15 per cent of its provincial revenues 
on secondary, and 35 per cent on elementary, education. 

41. Expenditure of the State on its High Schools . — 
From this starting point we may look at the expenditure 
on high schools. We are struck at once by the large 
sums which the governments of the Punjab and Bombay 
expend on their own high schools. And the allocation 
of provincial funds to non-government agencies is no 
less striking. In the Punjab, Government educates in 
its high schools 27,736 pupils at a cost to provincial funds 
of Es. 10.33 lakhs; non-government high schools edu- 
cate 90,768 pupils and the cost to provincial revenues is 
almost the same, Es. 10.72 lakhs. That is to say, when 
the taxpayer’s money is allocated to non-departmental 
high schools it goes more than three times tas far as 
when it is allocated to departmental high schools. And 
in the case of Bombay Es. 5.82 lakhs from provincial 
revenues educate 8,972 pupils in Government high 
schools, while Es. 13.26 lakhs from that source educate 
68,751 pupils in non-departmental high schools. That 
is to say Es. 6 lakhs of the taxpayer’s money educates 
9,000 pupils if they are in Government high schools, 
and just over twice that amount, or Es. 13 lakhs edu- 
cates 69,000 if they are in other than Government high' 
schools. For results such as these some strong justi- 
fication would seem to be necessary, and it would be well 
if the records could give it. In the Punjab we are told 
that a survey was made in regard to the distribution of 
secondary schools, and that 'it has - borne fruit. By the 
provincialisation of schools (there are now 78 Govern- 
ment high schools as against 39 at the beginning of 
the quinquennium) and by timely assistance to local 
bodies, secondary education has been considerably ad- 
vanced in backward and distant districts with the result 
that facilities for secondary education are now more 
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evenly distributed’. And in Bombay we read that ‘it is 
the declared policy of Government to maintain one full 
High School in each district to serve as a model’ . These 
statements are worth looking into. Do they help us to 
find any justification for the differences in allocation of 
provincial funds to which we have adverted? 

4*2. Position in the Punjab . — In the Punjab the .pro- 
vincialisat-ion of high schools on the large scale 
mentioned by the Director was undertaken, according 
to the report, because there was need of a more satis- 
factory distribution of high schools. Why the supply 
of this need should have involved a doubling of the 
schools under departmental management is far from 
obvious. Anyone who knows Indian conditions must 
regard it as strange that the way adopted by Government 
so as to exercise its pow T er as a controller — for distri- 
bution is one of its main responsibilities as a controller 
— should be to become something quite different, namely 
a larger and larger manager. Is not such procedure 
tantamount to an acknowledgment by Government of its 
inability to carry out the specific duties of a controller? 
And is not that acknowledgment made all the more plain 
when in a later sentence the Government speaks of its 
‘policy’ (of distribution) as ‘often embarrassed by a 
Cluster of communal schools in a single place where but 
one school is needed’? The situation is all too plainly 
serious. Had Government exercised its powers as a con- 
troller and employed non-official bodies as managers, then 
the provincial funds now* allotted to itself could have 
been so used that it would have been possible for a satis- 
factory distribution of high schools to be effected, for 
high school education to have been furthered at much 
smaller cost, for public funds to have been made avail- 
able for more needy educational objects, and for confusion 
between control and management with its unhappy 
consequences to have been avoided. By substituting 
management for control, as the situation which we are 
now considering plainly shows, Government not only 
deprives the country of the exercise of functions which 
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the State alone can discharge, but it also employs public 
funds in ways that are not the most advantageous. Not 
here do we find the justification of which .we are in I 
search. > 

43. Position in Bombay . — Shall we find it in Bom- | 

bay? In that province, as we have seen, Government : 

adheres to the policy of managing high schools to serve 

as 'models’. In a previous chapter we have noted that 
on educational grounds the term 'model’ is misapplied 
when it is given to Government schools. And now on ! 

financial grounds we are forced to the same conclusion. j 

If the State were prepared to serve as a model financially, 
if it were ready to spend on other high schools sums 
even approximating those which it spends on its own, | 
there would be an immediate improvement of staffs, and 
managements would be afforded an all round encourage- j 

ment to adopt better methods and higher standards. But j 

that is not the way which the State takes. We have 
only to contrast, as has been done above, what it spends 
on non-departmental high schools with what it expends 
on its own to realize how inapposite, from this point of 
view, is the title ‘model’ as applied to these Government 
high schools. So long as they enjoy their present privi- 
leges, so long are they denied even the opportunity of 
serving as patterns. 

44. Statement from Bengal . — We might consider 
high school expenditure in other provinces, but we should 
simply be on ground already well-trodden. In British 
India out of the Es. 146 lakhs which is what the State 
spends on education of 794,000 high school pupils, 

Rs. 62 lakhs go to its own high schools which educate 
one-seventh of that number. Is that a satisfactory 
employment of public funds? Let us hear what the 
writer of the most recent quinquennial review of edu- 
cation in Bengal says. He has been considering the 
question of deprovincialising Government high schools 
and the matter of grants-in-aid. And this is the position 
to which he is led : ‘It wrnuld appear that public money, 
available lor secondary education, could not be more 
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usefully spent than in improving and extending the 
system of grants-in-aid’. That is a position to which 
consideration of what we have seen going on in other 
provinces and in India as a whole lends added weight. 
Provincial funds for secondary education throughout 
India, and not merely in Bengal, could not be more 
usefully spent than in improving and extending the sys- 
tem of Government subsidies and grants-in-aid. It is a 
statement which is applicable not only beyond Bengal 
but also far beyond the sphere of secondary education. 
The interests of the country and of education alike com- 
bine to emphasize the need for its general recognition 
and steady application. The present state of matters 
does not admit of justification. It requires thorough 
alteration. 

45. Expenditure on Middle and Primary Schools . — 
We need hardly dwell on the rest of secondary education. 
It is sufficient to note that the Boards of the three pro- 
vinces, Bombay, the Punjab, and Madras, educate in 
their middle English schools about twelve times the 
number educated by Government, and the cost to pro- 
vincial funds is not three times what Government allo- 
cates to its own middle English schools. Nor need we 
dwell further upon the finances of elementary education 
save to remark that the Government of Madras, by the 
establishment of primary schools which are not under 
the control of the Educational Department, has expend- 
ed a sum of money on the education of 68,000 pupils 
which, if it had been given to private agencies (which 
have done, and are doing, so much for the particular 
communities which Government desires to benefit by 
means of these schools) , could have enabled them to edu- 
cate not less than twice that number. 

46. Disadvantages of State's financial Relation to 
itself . — In dealing with the general question of financing 
the educational system of the country we began by ask- 
ing whether provincial revenues were being used to best 
advantage for the spread of education when the State as 
controller has financial relations with itself as manager. 
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And after looking at the matter as it affects every 
level of education, from the university to the primary 
school , we are brought to the conclusion that the 
relationship leads to four unfortunate results. First, the 
State allocates to itself a very large amount of provincial 
money for the education of a comparatively small num- 
ber of students. Second, it allocates this money to itself 
so that it may be the manager of educational institutions 
when there are numerous other capable managers avail- 
able. Third, it has only a small amount of provincial 
money to allocate to itself for the purposes of control, 
so that this function which is peculiarly its own it is 
unable to discharge with effectiveness. And fourth, it 
so allocates provincial funds that there is a marked in- 
equality between what is assigned to itself and what is 
assigned to other managements. A relationship which 
issues in such consequences is clearly one the speedy 
termination of which would be to the advantage of pro- 
vincial finance as employed in the service of education. 
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(ii) Is the State's Financial Relation ivith Local 
Bodies satisfactory? 

47. Revenue raised by Local Bodies. — We have now 
to consider another aspect of the question whether the 
present expenditure of provincial revenues is satisfactory. 
It is that which concerns the financial relation of the 
State to Local Bodies. The contribution of these Bodies 
to education raises not a few questions, and amongst 
others are these : Is the revenue that they raise all that 
they might be reasonably expected to raise? Is the 
amount of that revenue which they give to education 
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all that they might be reasonably expected to give? A 
very sympathetic commentator on Indian conditions has 
no doubt as to the answer that must be given to the 
first of these questions. ‘Statistics were collected shortly 
before the War’, he writes, ‘for two villages of the same 
population and size in Madras and Italy. The G-overn- 
ment land revenue was much the same in each case, 
but Kanatalapalli in Madras paid Es. 250 in local cess 
and Torre San Patrizia about Es. 9,000. Major Jack 
arrived at the same conclusion from villages in Bengal 
and Japan. He showed that while the incidence of 
taxation per head was very much heavier in Japan 
(£1 2s. as against 3s. 4d.) the amounts levied by the 
local authorities were out of all proportion, being under 
four annas in Paridpur and more than thirty-eight times 
as heavy in Japan’. There are in British India some 
800 municipalities and 5,000 local boards, and the 
total income of all these local self-government organiza- 
tions amounts to Es. 32 crores. It seems a small sum 
in itself for so many statutory bodies to raise. And 
there seems good reason for thinking that it might be 
considerably increased. Por as one reads the records of 
the working of these bodies one finds reference to an 
increase of cesses that is ‘persistently avoided’, to arrears 
in tax collections running into many lakhs, and to ‘re- 
missions on a lavish scale’. Out of Es. 32 crores which 
Local Bodies raise they expend on education Es. 3.66 
crores, or about 11 per cent of their income. Private 
agencies have an income of Es. 3.40 crores from fees 
alone. When we think of the powers which the Boards 
enjoy and of the amount which they contribute to edu- 
cation, we cannot but feel that these powers are capable 
of a much more extended use than is now being made of 
them. 

48. Rate of its Growth . — The same thought occurs to 
us as we look at the growth of the educational expendi- 
ture of these Bodies. In the decade between 1917 and 
1927 the Boards increased what they spent on education 
from Es. 233 lakhs to Es. 366 lakhs, a total addition in 
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the course of ten years of a crore and a third. During 
the same period the State increased its contribution by 
Rs. 8 crores, the parent by Rs. 2 crores, and private 
liberality by a crore and a half. One might have ex- 
pected the Boards to do more. They certainly quick- 
ened their pace of giving during the second quinquennium 
of the decade, but when the total is looked at this only 
serves to emphasize the comparatively small sum with 
which’ they began the decade. Further there is an 
additional liability which Local Bodies have now to meet, 
the equivalent of the fees from primary schools which 
they have had to forgo through the operation of com- 
pulsion within a growing number of their areas. The 
years that are ahead, and the tasks that belong to them, 
point to the need for a marked increase in the rate of 
their educational giving. 

49. The Support they receive from the State . — 
Taking into account what the Boards contribute to edu- 
cation and the rate at which this contribution is made 
we may fairly question whether these Bodies are having 
a part in the spread of education which is in keeping 
with their aims and powers. They certainly have no 
reason to feel that the State denies them the stimulus 
of financial support. To carry on their elementary 
schools for boys they are subsidized by the State to the 
extent of Rs. 236 lakhs; another agency which edu- 
cates am equal number in its elementary boys’ schools 
receives Rs. 58 lakhs. In Bombay the Local Bodies 
raise Rs. 41 lakhs for their boys’ elementary schools 
and the State helps them to the extent of over a crore; 
in the Punjab, Boards which raise Rs. 17 lakhs for their 
boys’ elementary schools receive Rs. 47 lakhs in the 
form of State support. In the United Provinces the 
Government contributes towards the extra cost in which 
schemes of compulsory education involve Boards what is 
sufficient to cover two-thirds of the total prescribed out- 
lay, which shows, as it has been said, ‘that enforcement 
of the provisions of the District Board Primary Act will 
not mean a severe burden on the resources of the Board’. 
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| When we think over such instances as these we begin 

to wonder what exactly is happening. Is it that the 
i State is subsidizing local effort, or that local effort is 

\ subsidizing the State ? If the attitude which the 

| instances adduced reveal is at all general, the question ■ 

| may well be asked : Why trouble with Boards at all? 

Why work through them? 

50. Why Work through Boards ? — It is worth while 
dwelling on this question and seeking to obtain an answer 
to it. Let us consider the amount of the expenditure 
on Board elementary schools which is met from Board 
l funds and the amount that is met from provincial funds. j 

The table on page 347 lets us see the cost in seven j 
! provinces of elementary Board schools and the way in j 

! which the cost is met. (See next page.) 

What that statement tells us is that the Board elemen- 
tary schools in these seven provinces cost in round figures 
five and a tenth crores to maintain, and of this amount 
almost three and a third crores are furnished by the 
State. Thus only about 33 per cent of the sum required 
to carry on what are termed Board Schools is provided 
by the Boards themselves. If now w T e turn from the 
totals to the individual provinces we notice that in two 
of them for every rupee which the Boards put into their 
schools the State puts in at least three rupees, in two of 
them considerably over two rupees, in two of them over 
one rupee, while in the seventh the Boards contribute 
more than the State. These facts are significant. Take 
the two provinces which have the largest number of 
pupils in Board elementary schools, the United Provinces 
with their 989,000 pupils and Madras with its 904,000. 

Each of them needs between 80 and 90 lakhs of rupees 
to educate this number; but in the case of the former 
only Rs. 17 lakhs come from Board funds, while in 
the case of the latter there comes almost three times 
as much. This is very remarkable. Eor the two pro- 
vinces follow different policies for the expansion of ele- 
mentary education. The United Provinces rely upon 
Boards for the advance, Madras employs for it both 
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Boards and private agencies. And the strange result 
is that, while each province has about a million pupils 
in its elementary Board schools, and each spends about 
the same amount on educating them, the province which 
avowedly relies on Boards receives from these Boards 
what is not sufficient to cover so much as one-quarter 
of the expenditure, and the province which avows no 
such reliance receives from Boards more than half of 
it. The Punjab relies on Board schools, yet the amount 
which the Boards in that province provide from their 
own funds would not cover one-third of w r hat the 
schools that bear the name of Board require for 
their maintenance. From such facts we seem to 
be warranted in concluding that it is clearly 
worth while to work through Boards when they pull 
their weight, far from clear when they do not. Far 
from clear, because in the latter case there is no unmis- 
takeable indication that a true spirit of local self-govern- 
ment is at work. There is unmist akeable indication in 
four provinces that the local self-government organiza- 
tions are so completely dependent on the State for the 
maintenance of their educational work on behalf of the 
great body of the people that, if the State w^ere seriously 
embarrassed financially, not only would expansion be 
brought to a close but what is being done at present 
might have to be reduced by two-thirds or three-quarters. 
That is a very different state of affairs from what would 
be found in a province where the spirit of local self- 
government rose to its responsibilities and expressed 
itself financially in accordance with that spirit. 

51. State Encouragement of Local Bodies . — Facts 
such as these arouse serious misgivings as to the way 
in which large sums of provincial revenue are being 
expended on elementary education. Is it not advisable 
that the issue should be fairly faced? What is the 
object in view? So far as Local Bodies are concerned, 
is it that the State should run most of the revenue it 
can spend on elementary education through Local Boards 
and that the schools thus established should be called 
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Board Schools? Or is it that the State should encourage 
Boards to develop their own contribution to elementary 
: education and in the spirit of local self-government to 

set up schools which have a substantial supply of Board 
I funds as the foundation on which all else rests? There 

can be no doubt as to which of these alternatives pro- 
vides the healthier civic outlook and ultimately secures 
the richer educational development. As it is, where the 
former alternative is the method adopted, we read of a 
province where there is an apathy on the part of the 
Local Bodies which comes very close to antipathy; we 
; are told with regard to another where strenuous efforts 

S have been made by the Government through Local 

j Bodies, efforts in which the endeavour to introduce a 

large measure of compulsion has been conjoined with 
f large provincial support, ‘that comparatively few pupils 

I have the persistence or the inclination to complete the 

1 full four-year course 5 ; and of a third it is reported that 

j the schemes of the Boards are so ambitious that provin- 

cial revenues have been unable to keep pace with them 
1 and expansion has had to be curtailed. These facts are 

j not to be dismissed with the optimistic reflection that. 

I better days are doubtless coming for the Boards and the 

S results of their working. If better days are to come for 

, the Boards one thing that is essential for the appear- 

ance of these days is the adoption by the State of what 
would appear to be a better method of finance in regard 
to these Bodies. 

| 52. Effect of State’s present Policy . — But it may be 

1 said : What is now being done is on the basis of a 

I policy which has been deliberately adopted. It is indeed 

a policy which, as Mr. Richey points out, is the reverse 
of that formerly employed in some provinces such as 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. The ground for 
? this change, as Mr. Richey puts it, is that ‘the equal-, 

j isation of the facilities for primary education is of more 

[ importance than the encouragement of local effort. 5 And 

| so ‘instead of the Government grant being limited by 

f its relationship to the sums which may be provided 
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from local funds, the financial liability of local bodies 
is limited and the grant from Government is determined 
not by the amount contributed from local sources but 
by the educational needs of an area 5 . Whether that 
policy is not open to the serious objection of taking an 
altogether too narrow view might well be considered; 
but on that we need not here linger. Mr. Richey was 
writing in 1923, and we have now the means of esti- 
mating after a lapse of years how this policy has worked 
and with what results. The figures at which we have 
been looking show us, in the provinces where the policy 
has been operative, a considerable number of pupils 
attending primary schools, a very large expenditure of 
provincial funds, and a contribution from local resources 
which is distinctly smaller. Now two questions arise out 
of what is thus revealed. First, Is there any necessity 
for such a large expenditure of provincial funds? and 
second, Is this the only way in which ‘equalisation of 
facilities’ may be effected? Taking to begin with the 
second of these questions, we may answer that there is 
one way, and only one way, in which the facilities for 
elementary education may be made available throughout 
any province in such a manner that no child may suffer 
avoidable hardship educationally. It is a way that is 
often overlooked. It is by Government encouraging, 
and at the same time controlling, every available and 
trustworthy agency. If the right encouragement is forth- 
coming we shall find means for the spread of elementary 
education increasing on every hand. And if the right 
control is forthcoming w r e shall find the means 
thus provided both suited to the task it has to perform 
and operating exactly in the place where it is needed. 
We shall see this more clearly when, later in the dis- 
cussion, we deal with the State’s relation to private 
agencies in matters of finance. But in the meantime 
what facts compel us to recognize is that the true 
method for the State to follow, if it is to combat illite- 
racy successfully, is to stimulate bodies, whether they be 
statutory or voluntary, to develop their resources so that 



they may render that service to elementary education 
which is so desperately required and which each can *;'• 

characteristically supply. Thus a Local Body has to be 
encouraged to be and to act as an instrument of local j; ; 

| self-government. In this way it will become possessed of 
I true self-respect and will have an incentive to perform ' 

its required and appropriate service, and thus to maintain S|-| 

as well as to increase its educational activity. But it 
will have nothing of all this if it is little more than a ||| 

body stirred by State initiative, useful for the carrying ||| 

out of State purposes, and dependent for its operation 
on extensive State bounties. Yet that is very much f ; 

the role which the policy we have been noting assigns t. | 

to Local Bodies. As the figures show us, if they are jV 

not the instruments of Government, they are very |wi 

• decidedly the dependents of Government. Nothing could 
be more unfortunate, because it means that the spirit 
of local self-government fails of opportunity for exercise 
and development. And so a great- means for the ‘equal- :| j 

isation of facilities’ is either weakened or lost. So much 
| for our answer to the second of our questions. And 

in reaching it we have made an advance towards the ; 

I answer to the first. For if Local Bodies were encouraged, 

| if the local self-governing spirit were nourished, then 

these Bodies w r ould bring to the nation-building service 
of education their own characteristic contribution. And 
with the strengthening of that gift the present expendi- 
ture of provincial funds would be unnecessary. It may 
perhaps be replied that, the endeavour of the State is 
| to encourage Local Bodies to render this service. Good 

and well. Only, if that is the case statistics hardly 
tend to show that the endeavour as now 7 made is 
| succeeding. And if the reason for that policy is 

what has been stated that lack of success is not 
■ surprising. For equality of facilities, as we have jy 

seen, is not to be secured in this way but in one which 
i is very different. The policy therefore fails of its 

j end. It makes an unnecessary draught upon State 

; funds, and it fails to encourage and guide Local Bodies Ifj 
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to perform their specific service on behalf of the 
community. 

53. Allocation of Funds by the State and Local 
Bodies . — But there are other facts connected with the 
manner in which the State allocates funds to Local 
Bodies that require to be recognized, faced, and altered. 
And one of these facts is that the State has placed the 
Boards of several provinces in a privileged position. It 
has made Boards controllers of elementary education 
while permitting them to retain their function as 
managers alongside of other managers. Thus they 
receive from the State revenues for distribution to others 
as well as for utilization by themselves. But when w T e 
examine the figures with which the table given on 
page 353 presents us we are left with the impression that 
the distribution of funds by the Boards to other manage- 
ments does not follow the lines which the State adopts 
in its distribution of funds to the Boards. The table 
shows us how funds are allocated in three provinces 
which rely mainly upon Boards and in which controlling 
powers are granted to these Bodies. In addition there 
is given a statement of the allocation of funds in a pro- 
vince where no such reliance is placed upon Boards and 
where no such powers are granted to them. 

In the three provinces which rely mainly on Boards 
for the expansion of elementary education these three 
facts are at once apparent : — First, 29 lakhs of pupils are 
being educated in non-departmental elementary schools, 
25 lakhs or 86 per cent in those under Board manage- 
ment, and 4 lakhs or 14 per cent in those under private 
management. Second, on the education of these pupils 
the State spends Bs. 237 lakhs. In doing this it assigns 
Rs. 224 lakhs or 95 per cent to Boards, and Rs. 13 lakhs 
or 5 per cent to private managers. Third, for the pur- 
poses of elementary education the Boards raise Rs. 100 
lakhs. When they, in their capacity as controllers, 
come to allocate funds they retain out of this amount 
Rs. 92 lakhs or 92 per cent for their own schools and 
they give Rs. 8 lakhs or 8 per cent to schools which 
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are not under their management. Such allocation* 
especially if compared with that in the province of 
Madras which follows a different policy, requires no 
comment. The inequality in the financial dealing: 
of the State is obvious. No less obvious is the 
inequality in the financial dealings of the Boards when 
to them are delegated powers of control and they have 
to allocate grants. It is hard to find in the figures any 
sign that, if the Boards have freely received, they freely 
give. 

54. Disadvantage of Present Mode of Allocation . — 
The position of privilege which is accorded to the Boards, 
by vesting in them control is one which is disadvant- 
ageous not only from the administrative point of .view, 
as we have already seen, but also from the financial 
standpoint, as now we see from the figures before us. 
For the privilege thus given the country has to pay dear. 
It has to do this in three w’ays. The first and clearest of 
these is that which has been already mentioned, namely 
the distrust which arises when there is inequality of 
treatment. Ground for that distrust the figures given 
provide. And distrust is expensive. The second way 
in which the country has to pay dear is the large amount 
of unnecessary expense which the present method of 
finance involves. Even if inequality of treatment 
could be remedied, there is still this fact to be taken 
into account, namely that there is, and can be, little 
or no co-operation between a privileged and an unprivi- 
leged management. The State runs its funds through 
Local bodies in pursuance, as is stated, of a policy of 
relying mainly on these Boards for the expansion of 
elementary education. And what is the result? Other 
managements are made to take the place of subordina- 
tion not of co-ordination; they are not admitted to the 
position of real partnership in the great educational 
enterprise of the province. Thus in the United Pro- 
vinces, where this policy is pursued without the added 
disadvantage of inequality in financial allocations, the 
number of pupils educated by private agencies is only 
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about one-sixth of the number educated by Boards. The 
policy makes against their growth. Yet, if there were 
i six times as many pupils in these privately managed 

schools as there are at present, there would even then 
| be fewer pupils in the primary schools of the United 
Provinces than there are in those of the province of 
f Madras, the population of which is two millions less than 
that of the United Provinces. Instead, however, of 
taking steps to secure such co-operation, action which 
would involve public funds in an additional expenditure 
f of only about half of what is now being spent on Board 
schools alone, it prefers to concentrate on one means 
by which educational facilities may be supplied. And 
so expenditure mounts up and the number of pupils 
continues to be much less than we should expect. Were ! 
we to go into the figures of the Punjab and Bombay we 
should have little difficulty in recognizing how heavy is 
the price which in their case also the country has to 
pay for privilege. Financially the country is a loser, its 
funds are not spent to best advantage; educationally it 
is a loser, an agency that could render it invaluable help' j 
| is discouraged. And the third way in which the country 

has to pay for privilege is this : The controller being 
granted a practical monopoly has next to no incentive 
to economy. Were it the executive of a thorough going 
system of local self-government the people of the locality 
would see to it that their representatives practised eco- 
nomy. But that is not the position of a body which, 
the more it decides to spend, the more it can count on by 
far the larger share of that expenditure being met by the 
State. As the table given above shows us, in the three 
provinces which rely mainly upon Boards, and on Boards 
to which controlling power is given, not to speak of 
other powers conferred by statute, Rs. 237 lakhs of State 
money are required to educate less than three million 
! pupils in elementary schools, while in the province where 

that reliance does not obtain the education of over two 
millions costs the State a third of that amount. In the 
forrher Rs. 100 lakhs of local funds are needed, in the 
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latter not quite half that sum. What are we to say 
then of a policy which while avowedly one of relying 
mainly on Local Boards means in practice a policy of 
relying mainly on provincial revenues? What are we- 
to think of a policy which fails to bring into the struggle 
with illiteracy the full force of a capable partner ? What 
are we to think of a policy which leads to the uncalled 
for expenditure of large sums of already overstrained 
revenues, and gives so small a recognition, to say nothing 
of a welcome, to funds that are voluntarily extended and 
are so urgently required? What can we think of it? Is 
it possible, w T hen we face facts, to think of it in any 
other light than as a policy which is not only narrowly 
conceived but which retards rather than stimulates the 
spread of elementary education throughout India? 

55. Relation of State to Local Bodies in financing 
Secondary Education. — So far we have been considering' 
what is being done by Local Bodies in the field of ele- 
mentary education. When we turn to their activity in 
the field of secondary education we notice an improve- 
ment in the financial relations between them and the 
State. The following tables present the position. 

56. Need for a consistent Policy. — It will be seen 
that at this stage the contributions of State and Board 
are almost equal, so far as direct expenditure on Board 
secondary education is concerned. But two points emerge 
which deserve attention. The first is that the tables do 
not furnish us with details as to indirect expenditure in 
the same way as they do in regard to direct expenditure. 
Thus when one reads of a school building erected by the 
State and handed over to a Local Body one is glad that 
such gifts are current, but one would also be glad to 
know whether such generosity of the State extends only 
to Local Bodies. Inspecting Officers of the State are 1 
lent to Local Bodies. Are they lent? to them alone? The 
figures give us no means of returning an answer. And the 
second point is this. Is the expenditure that at present 
takes place in connexion with Board secondary schools- 
well directed? In the seven provinces of which details 
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nv o'iven in the above tables there are seen to be ; 66,000 
JovLnd girls at Board high schools and 59 000 at Board 
middle schools. That seems a meagre total, yet upon 1 
Es. l w 2.5 lakhs of provincial funds are expended. In 
wives point to a statement made in one of the reports 
that Boards show a readiness to open new schools which 
is at times greater than their readiness to develop exist- 
ino- ones. And one report at least shows how the distri- 
bution of these schools is at fault. Lack of economy is 
the inevitable result. Obviously if _ provincial funds are 
to be satisfactorily employed, a policy of real control m 
reward to Board secondary schools requires to be adopted. 
And that is true whether we look at the individual pro- 
vinces or at the figures for British India as a whole, 
and whether we consider the facts now before us or the 
facts connected with secondary schools _ under other 
managements to which attention will be given later. 

57. Unnecessary Duplication of Managements. What 

are the facts now before us? In seven provinces, as 
the tables show, the State maintains a number o 
secondary schools which educate 91,000 high sc oo pupi s 
and 14,000 middle school pupils, just over a lakh m all. 
The Boards educate a slightly larger number, m round 
figures a lakh and a quarter. If we take the figures for 
all India we see that the numbers are virtually identical. 
State and Board each educate in their secondary schools 
130,000 pupils. Both types of schools are largely depend 
ent on public funds for their maintenance, the 
ment relying mainly on provincial funds Rs. 
out of a total cost of Rs. 104 lakhs being met from 
source; the Boards depending almost equally on 
cial and local revenues— towards a total of Rs. 5- 
State contributing Rs. 13 lakhs and Local Bodies Rs. 1 
lakhs. When there are public bodies which maintain 
large number of secondary schools, educate^ in thern a 
lakh and a quarter of pupils, steadily 
cational activities, and possess powers 
bv statute, the question naturally 
a* State agency exist alongside of 
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class of work at a distinctly greater cost? Is it because 
State schools are model schools? May not the Boards 
reply to that : ‘Give us anything like the amount of 
public funds that you spend on your own schools and 
we shall soon provide you with no lack of models’. Is 
it because through State schools there is a better distri- 
bution of educational facilities? That cannot be, seeing 
that the responsibility for distribution lies with the con- 
troller not with the manager. Is it because Board 
schools have defects which are not to be found in State 
schools? Then let a little more money be spent by the 
State on such guidancer and control as will remedy these 
defects. Is it because Boards have not funds for under- 
taking additional work? That would be a strange thing 
to say of an agency which within the last five years has 
increased its expenditure on secondary schools by three 
and a quarter lakhs. The fact is that there is not the 
slightest reason for this unnecessary duplication of 
management. 

58. Unnecessary Expenditure . — Nor is there any 
more reason for the unnecessary expenditure which the 
tables reveal. The Boards put in their own funds, are 
subsidised by the State to the extent of Rs. 7 lakhs, 
and the result is that 69,000 boys and girls are being- 
educated in their high school's. The Government edu- 
cates 113,000 pupils in its high schools and to do this 
draws on provincial revenues to the extent of Rs. 62 
lakhs. And that is not all. Bor those who teach in 
State schools belong to a State service, and the State 
has obligations to them not only in respect of their 
salaries while they are actively engaged in their work 
but also in respect of provision for them when they have 
completed their term of service under Government. 
Thus, at a conservative estimate, the cost to provincial 
funds of 113,000 pupils in Government high schools is 
Rs. 70 lakhs, while at a tenth of that cost to provincial 
funds over sixty per cent of that number is being edu- 
cated in Board high schools. Why is it that in a country 
which has such straitened resources and such enormous 
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leeway to make up in the field of education, this un- 
justifiable expenditure goes on year after year? Realize 
what would be the result if the duplication of manage- 
ment were terminated and those departmentally managed 
schools were brought under Board management. In the 
first place, some Rs. 30 lakhs of provincial funds would 
be saved. And in the second place, even if only half of 
that sum were spent on inspection and administration, 
a strength, direction, and stimulus would be given to 
secondary schools which would add incalculably to their 
power in the education of the country and to their value 
for the well-being of the whole body politic. Such 
guidance w 7 ould be available for all schools whether local 
or private, whether primary or secondary. Fresh life 
would run through the whole system, suitable distri- 
bution of schools would be secured, and curricula of 
which the country stands in need would be devised and 
put in operation. The time has come when the present 
methods of finance as applied to secondary education 
require to be wholly altered. And when the State takes 
this step so long overdue, the benefit will be seen in a 
far more satisfactory employment than is now the case 
of the educational potentialities of the Boards, a more 
productive use of their funds, a better system of edu- 
cation, and the exercise by the State of a mode of control 
W'hich will be welcomed on every hand. 

59. Financial Relation of State to Boards Unsatis- 
factory . — So far, then, as Local Bodies are concerned, 
we are in a position to give our answer to the question 
which we asked in paragraph 47. And the answer is 
that, in this connexion, public revenues are not being 
used to the best advantage for the spread of education. 
And that for three reasons. First, there is no clearly 
defined understanding as to the part that is to be played 
in the service of education by local and provincial funds 
respectively. The result is that funds from provincial 
sources are being used to do what one would think was 
most undoubtedly the work for which local funds ought 
to be responsible. Hence it is possible to find such a 
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statement as the following in one of the provincial re- 
views : ‘90 per cent of the increased expenditure on 
primary education has been met from provincial reve- 
nues’. There is something humiliating about this. The 
State cannot do the work of the Boards without doing 
a disservice to education and to still larger interests. 
Financially this disservice is going on today. The best 
interests of the country demand its termination. And 
the second reason why funds are being employed un- 
satisfactorily is that more extended powers of manage- 
ment are not being placed on the Boards. Any such 
reliance it may be said is bound up with a revision of 
their constitution. But why should there be delay 
regarding this? The sooner it is done the better. The 
whole tendency of the present time is to break 'down 
barriers which in the past have separated one form of 
education from another, so that the benefits of advanced 
education may be available to all who have the ability 
to profit by it. If this tendency is to operate more 
and more fully, and the Indian system of education 
is such that the opportunities for its full opera- 
tion have been inherent in it from the first, 
then larger responsibilities must be laid upon Local 
Bodies, as is being done in other countries. There is a 
considerable share of secondary and collegiate education 
w T hich, as we have already seen, might be transferred 
to them either individually or in groups. The call for 
this transfer was made in the last chapter on edu- 
cational grounds; it is now made on grounds of finance. 
With a revised constitution that enabled them to- assume 
larger responsibilities and with that wise and sustained 
control which the State is in a position to supply, these 
Bodies would come to have the place in the life of the 
community which it is so important that they should 
possess as the expression of the spirit of local self- 
government. And when that is done public finance will 
not suffer as it does at present. And the third reason 
why funds are being employed unsatisfactorily by the 
'State in its relation to Local Bodies is that the State 
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does not supply the effective control of which we have 
just spoken. If it did economies could be effected at 
once; the present wasteful threefold form of management 
would be abandoned; a suitable administrative staff 
would be appointed and the expensive overlapping and 
competition of the present would be brought to an end; 
and local funds would be drawn forth in increasing 
volume. We should hear less and less of funds misused, 
of inconclusive discussions as to the place of Local and 
State inspectors, of disregard by Boards of educational 
experience, of the intrusion of politics into the sphere of 
education, of delegated control ousting the State. We 
should have Local Bodies co-operating with a guidance 
on the part of the State that commanded confidence and 
inspired effort. And we should soon see, in these cir- 
cumstances, an employment of provincial funds in con- 
nexion with the educational activities of Local Bodies 
that would satisfy educator, taxpayer, and administrator 
alike, because all would recognize that these funds were 
being employed to the best advantage. 

References 

G. T. Garratt, An Indian Commentary , p. 262 for the 
quotation in paragraph 47 and for remarks on local self- 
government in India. 

India in 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30, have much recent in- 
formation regarding the working of local bodies.. So also 
have the provincial Quinquennial Reviews. 

J. A. Bichev, Grants -in- Aid, p. 19. 

(hi) Is the State's financial Relation with Private 
Managements satisfactory? 

60. Collegiate Education and Financial Treatment . — 
Let us now turn to the financial aspects of education 
under Private Management. Are provincial revenues 
being spent here to the best advantage? To begin with 
we may ask : How does the State deal with non-profes- 
sional colleges that are maintained by private agencies? 
In order to answer this question the following table will 
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be found of use. It gives information as to what is. 
spent by the State on the Arts and Intermediate Col- 
leges under its own, under Board, and under Private 
Management. 


ARTS AND INTERMEDIATE COLLEGES 


Management 

Number of 
Students 

Total Cost 

Contribution 
from Provin- 
cial Funds 

Contribution 
from Local 
Funds 

Total fro n» 
Public Funds 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

■ 

RS. 

RS,. 

Government 

16,101 

59,13,79? 

40,75,954 

4,015 

40,79,969* 

Board ... 

149 

26,105 

4,000 

2,060 

6,060' 

Private... 

55,7iS 

86,45,021 

19,61,358 

63,836 

20,25,244 

Total ... 

71,968 

145,84,918 

60,41,312 

| 69,961 

61,11,273 


What this table shows is that nut of a total of Rs.. 61 
lakhs spent from public funds to educate the 7*2,000 
students who attend non-professional colleges,. Es. Id- 
lakhs are spent on educating 16,000, Rs. 6,000 on 
educating 150, and Rs. 20 lakhs on educating 56,000. 
If we confine our attention to what is being done by the 
State and Private Agencies in this, field we are confront- 
ed with the fact that the agency which educates 16,100 
students in its arts colleges receives, from public funds. 
Rs. 4-0.80 lakhs, and the agency which educates 55,700 
receives from the same source Rs. 20,25 lakhs. The 
country has Rs. 61 lakhs to spend on general collegiate 
education, and what the State does is this: It spends 
67 per cent of that amount on 22 per cent of the students 
receiving that education, and 33 per cent on the remain- 
ing 78 per cent. Could the wit of man devise a more 
surprising allocation of public funds? So far as figures 
can speak what they seem to say is : "The more you do 
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lor the education of India the less encouragement can 
you count on from the State’. It may be replied : 'This 
is not a matter of quantity only; quality is essential and 
must be brought into the reckoning’ . The justice of 
such a contention will be readily admitted. But what 
does the contention imply? That all State colleges are 
better equipped and better manned than all privately 
managed colleges? We can hear official reports saying, 
‘Would that it were so’. That some State managed col- 
leges are better than, indeed far better than, some of 
the colleges under private management? Yes, just as 
some of the privately managed colleges are better than 
some under State management. But let the superiority 
and excellence that is claimed for some of the 
State colleges be admitted without demur* the 
question at once arises : Would that superiority 
exist if certain privately managed colleges were 
to receive from the State even that amount of 
aid to which they regard themselves as entitled under 
official Codes, but which they have to forgo because of 
what are sometimes spoken of as the exigencies of pro- 
vincial revenues? And if, with all thought of superiority 
swept aside, the further question were asked : What 
would happen if these privately managed colleges were 
to receive even one-half of the amount which is now 
being expended on State colleges? the record of what 
privately managed colleges have done in the face of 
serious discouragement and the educational position to 
which many have attained, would justify the reply that, 
by such action on the part of the State, these colleges 
thus supported would bring to the educational system of 
the country benefits to which the State’s present mode 
of action have made it so far a stranger. Think what' 
it would mean if the agency that now educates 56,000 
.students were to have 16,000 added to the number under 
its charge, as well as to have an additional grant of 
Bs, 20 lakhs. What access of life and power -would come 
into the colleges of the land, and through the colleges 
into the land itself. And there would still remain 
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some Rs. 20 lakhs to spend on pressing needs not speci- 
fically connected with colleges. Instead of that, what, 
we now see is the State assigning to itself two-thirds of 
the available revenues for educating less than one-quarter 
of the students in non-professional colleges and giving 
the remaining third to agencies that are educating three- 
quarters of them. Thus unfortunately it gives itself the 
appearance of a manager who benefits because he is also 
controller. And further it gives the impression of a con- 
troller who stands in the w r ay of advance * because he 
spends so much on his ow T n management that he has 
not enough to spend either on control or on the fitting 
encouragement of the other managements which are inte- 
gral parts of the system. 

61. High School Education and Financial Treat- 
ment , — Do we find anything of this nature in connexion 
with secondary education? The following tables show 
us how High Schools are treated financially in British 
India. 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN BRITISH INDIA 


Management 

Number of 
Pupils 

Total Cost 

Contribution 
from Provin- 
cial Funds 

i 

Contribution 
from Local! 
Funds | 

Total from! 
Public 
Funds. 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Government... 

112,920 

92,89,638 

63,98,162 

40,542 

62,38,704 

Board 

68,776 

32,59,828 

7,24,985 

8,57,213 

15,82,198 

Private 

612,505 

312,53,281 

76,42,475 

4,00,191 

80,42,666 

Total ... 

794,201 

438,02,747 

145,65,622 

12,97,946 

158,63,568^ 


What these figures tell us is that a sum of money from 
public sources of about Rs. 80 lakhs passed through de- 
partmental and board channels educates 182,000 high 
school pupils, and virtually the same amount passed! 
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through the channel of private effort educates 612,999* 
high school pupils, or more than thrice as many. There 
is no need to linger on this. Let everything that it im- 
possible to say about poorly paid staff and unqualified 
teachers in such schools be said without reserve, and also 
at the same time in true perspective. Even then, if this 
is the way in which public money is being spent, can it 
be asserted that it is being employed to the best advan- 
tage ? Is it surprising if a feeling is created that into 
educational finance there are introduced considerations; 
the fairness of which it is hard to discern? If the State* 
continues to employ this method of finance it can do- so. 
But so long as it does, it will find it difficult to persuade 
those w T ho are keen on the education of India that edu- 
cational progress is what its method of financing is cal- 
culated to promote. 

62. Middle School Education and Financial Treat- 
ment . — We find the same thing when we look at Middle* 
Schools. The facts speak for themselves as they stand 
marshalled in the following table : — 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN BRITISH INDIA 


Management 

Number of 
Pupils 

Total Cost 

Contribution 
from Provin- 
cial Funds 

Contribution 
from Local 
Funds 

Total from 
Public Funds 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Government ... 

18,841 

11,31,785 

8,17,798 

8,100 

S, 25, 898- 

Board 

63,915 

19,99,659 

6,22,360 

6,77,036 

12,99,396 

Private 

301,632 

: 96,35,610 

22,81,079 

5,43,440 

28,24,519 

Total ... 

384,388 

127,67,054 

37,21,237 

12,28,576 

49,49,813- 

From this : 

it will 

be seen 

that Boards and 

Private 


Agencies educate almost twenty times as . many pupils in 
their Middle Schools as does Government in its Middle- 
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Schools, and to do this they receive from all public 
sources a sum which is only five times what the State 
assigns to itself. Or put it in another way. Send 83,000 
pupils to Board and Government middle schools and the 
payer of rates and taxes has to provide Bs. 21 lakhs. 
Send 302,000, or well on to a quarter of a million more, 
to middle schools under private management and lie has 
to pay Bs. 28 lakhs or only Bs. 7 lakhs more. Figures 
such as these indicate how difficult the State is making 
it to justify the manner in which public funds are being 
‘allocated at the present time. With the introduction of 
a policy that took a wide view of all that is being done 
In the educational field, we should have not only a wider 
expansion of middle school education, if that was thought 
desirable, but also surer and truer control. And until 
such changes come about, the increase of expenditure on 
education can bring little or no assurance of having any 
sort of connexion either with the pace of educational 
advance or with the quality of education which one might 
•expect to accompany that advance. 

63. Elementary Education and Financial Treatment. 
— We are now in a position to consider the financing of 
privately managed elementary schools. The facts are 
given in the following table. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN BRITISH INDIA 


Management 

Num ber 
of 

Pupils 

Total Cost 

Contribution 
from Provin- 
cial Funds 

Contribution 
from Local 
Funds 

Total from 

Public Funds 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

‘Government.. 

136,366 

18,27,107 

17,62,302 

25,364 

1 7,87,666 

Board 

! 4,362,093 

1 

508,07,211 

302,62,263 

182,77,468 

485,39,731 

Private 

| 4,433,779 

265,11,967 

73,21,537 

75,05,359 

148,26,896 

Total ... 

! 8,932,238 

791,46,285 

393,46,102 

258,08,191 

651,54,293 
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What strikes us at once as we look at these figures 
is that the pupils who attend elementary schools are 
about equally distributed between hoard schools and 
privately managed schools. Each class of school has be- 
tween four and four and a half million pupils. The next 
thing that strikes us is that along with this equality of 
service there is disparity of support from public funds. 
Private managements educate over four million boys and 
girls in their^ elementary schools and the amount which 
they receive from public funds, State and local, to help 
them in this work is Es. 148 lakhs. Elementary Board 
Schools for educating about the same number of pupils 
receive from State revenues alone the sum of Es. 303 
lakhs, or more than twice that amount. So striking a 
fact as this gives one pause, more especially in the realm 
of elementary education. And it is thrown into greater 
relief when an analysis of what takes place in the various 
provinces shows that privately managed elementary 
schools in the seven provinces of Bombay, the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, and Madras taken together educate 
four million boys and girls and the amount which they 
receive from public funds, provincial and local, is 
Es. 115.89 lakhs while elementary Board schools in the 
province of Bombay alone, with an enrolment of 843,000 
pupils, receive from the State the sum of Es, 114.43 
lakhs, or virtually the same amount. Such inequality in 
the disbursement of public funds raises serious doubts as 
to the all-important service of elementary education being- 
one on which the State expends its revenues in the way 
most advantageous either to those who stand in need of 
education or to those who pay out of their pockets for 
its supply. 

64. Financial Relation of State to Private Manage- 
ments unsatisfactory . — We have considered the figures 
concerned with the financing of the contribution made 
by private effort to the education of India. And they 
have only one story to tell. At whatever level of edu- 
cational endeavour we look at them — collegiate, high 
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school, middle school, or elementary — we find the same 
fact confronting us. There is a differentiation of finan- 
cial treatment which in the realm of higher education 
favours colleges and schools under State management, 
and in the realm of elementary education favours schools 
under Board management. The balance at no level tilts 
in favour of private effort. Such an assignment of 
public funds has a twofold result. It gives to the agency 
which is bearing the heaviest burden the smallest en- 
couragement. And by this mode of finance it makes the 
State in effect, what it cannot possibly intend to be, 
a retarder and not an accelerator of educational advance. 
What has led to this situation is that various questions 
have been almost systematically ignored in the past, and 
that today, if not ignored, they have received no care- 
fully considered answer on which to base a comprehen- 
sive policy. We must endeavour to state some of these 
questions and to seek for the answer which promises 
release from the intolerable position in which education 
is placed through the present manner of financial admin- 
istration. But before we do this we shall complete our 
consideration of the financial relations of the State by 
looking at its dealings with the Parent. 

Reference 

As in last section. All the figures are taken from the 
Eighth and Ninth Quinquennial Reviews and from the pro- 
vincial Quinquennial Revieivs. 

(iv) Is the State’s financial Relation toith the 
Parent satisfactory ? 

65. Compulsion and Freedom from Fees . — At this 
point we turn to the part which the Parent plays in 
the financing of education. And first as to the position 
created by the effort to introduce compulsory elementary 
education. So far as this expresses itself in legislative 
enactments it conjoins compulsion in education with free- 
dom from the payment of fees. Thus in the Punjab it 
is laid down that ‘the local authority (which introduces 
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compulsion) shall charge no fees in any recognized 
school maintained by itself. In the United Provinces 
it is provided that ‘compulsory primary education shall 
be free of charge 5 . The Bombay Acts have the same 
stipulation. In Bihar and Orissa there is this variation, 
that education is not to be free in areas where 
an education cess has not been levied, but in the 
areas where this has been imposed ‘no fee shall 
be charged 5 . The larger the sweep of compul- 
sion, then, the greater becomes the contraction 
of fee income under such legislation as thijs. 
And that is all the more certain as some of the Acts 
apply not merely to schools provided by public author- 
ities but also to schools that are privately managed. 
The Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920 in its 
•original form laid it down that when compulsion had 
been introduced into an area no fee was to be charged 
by a school within that area, whatever might be the 
form of its management. In the Punjab the local author- 
ity comes under an obligation ‘if required by the 
managers of any school within its local area not main- 
tained wholly out of provincial or local funds 5 to ‘pay 
from its own funds the whole or part of any fees payable 
for primary education 5 in respect of any pupils attending 
that school. Thus unless there is a change in legislation 
it seems likely that before long every pupil ^ in an ele- 
mentary school, at least between the age of six and ten, 
will be in a position to receive his education without the 
payment of any fee. 

66. Local Bodies and Compensation . — Two questions 
suggest themselves as we look at this situation. The 
first is : Is it fair that Local Bodies should be responsible 
for the loss of fees which privately managed elementary 
schools suffer through the enforcement of compulsion in 
an area? In the Punjab alone is this obligation defin- 
itely recognized. In Madras -while compensation is not 
a statutory obligation under the 1920 Act it has been 
actually paid. There is a real difficulty involved in the 
position; and it would not be surprising if Local Bodies 
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sought relief from it. One obvious way in which this 
relief might come would be by Local Bodies assuming 
responsibilities for all the compulsory elementary edu- 
cation carried on within their areas. But the difficulties 
are no less obvious. They are administrative as w f ell as 
financial. A privately managed school might desire to 
maintain its identity, and the interests of education 
within the area might lend support to the desire of the 
school. At the same time the Local Authorities might 
not see their way to undertake the fresh financial com- 
mitments that the maintenance of a number of additional 
schools would mean for them. And this leads us to our 
second question. 

67. Fee-paying Schools . — That question is : Is it 
necessary that every school within an area, the elemen- 
tary schools of which have been brought under compul- 
sion, should be compelled to abstain from levying fees? 
Already there are those who incline to answer that 
question in the negative. The Madras Act has been 
recently amended in such a way that it will be possible 
for privately managed schools within an area where com- 
pulsion obtains to charge fees. And how much there is 
to be said for an even wider application of this liberty 
may be gathered from what is said by the Director of 
Public Instruction in Bombay in the course of his recent 
quinquennial review'. ‘It is undeniable’, he writes, That 
a large percentage of the children now admitted free 
could well afford to pay. In view of the fact that, with 
their present funds, the Boards are unable to provide 
schools for all, it is open to doubt w T hether it is equitable 
that such children should receive education free w T hile 
others w T ho want it are unable to obtain it. . . . There is 
no doubt that, if the School Boards chose to levy ade- 
quate fees from all who can afford to pay, considerable 
sums would be forthcoming for the improvement and 
expansion of primary education. . . . The principle 
formerly followed was to secure that no child is kept 
away from school by inability to pay fees. So long as 
this condition is satisfied, there would appear to be a 
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strong case for the levying of fees until universal primary 
education of a satisfactory character has been provided’. 
Thus, in the interests of primary education itself, there 
would be an advantage in permitting schools within an 
area where compulsion is adopted to charge fees if they 
chose to do so. There are indications that well-conducted 
schools which levy fees do not suffer from being in the 
vicinity of schools where no fees are charged. They 
unquestionably find favour with many parents; and even 
if they are sparingly attended to begin with the attend- 
ance at them soon increases as they are found to satisfy 
a want. So long as every rupee which can be obtained 
for education is needed, and so long as, through lack of 
funds on the part of the State, a great part of that need 
cannot be satisfied, there is good reason for holding that 
the educational system wrnuld benefit by the presence of 
fee-paying elementary schools. 

68. Facts as to Fee Income . — If we look at a few 
figures we shall see that they serve to reinforce this 
position. With the responsibility for elementary edu- 
cation which has been placed upon Local Bodies within 
the last few years, their resources have been increasingly 
draw T n upon and so have those of local governments. 
What about the parents’ contribution? Comparing the 
figures of 1922 with those of 1927 we get the following 
information as to cost and fees. 

COST OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Management I In 1927 


Private 
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FEES RECEIVED IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Management 

In 1927 

. 

In 1922 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Government ... 

: • 

21,367 

31,926 

10,559 

1 

Board 

17,95,973 

13,94,567 

+ 4,01,406 

Private 

43,28,761 

40,15,188 

4- 3,13,573 


It will be seen that the emphasis which is being placed 
upon the expansion of primary education by Board 
schools means an increase of expenditure throughout the 
quinquennium of over Rs. 30 lakhs per annum. This 
expenditure has to be met- increasingly from public funds,, 
provincial and local. Even though stress be laid on 
middle vernacular schools, as is being done in Bombay,, 
the Punjab, and Madras, and though these may come to- 
be recognized ultimately as the most satisfactory means, 
for the provision of education to the great mass of the 
people, yet in these, unless legislation undergoes a 
change, the children of between six and ten are not likely 
to be required to pay fees. Thus a source of income y 
the contribution of the parents, which in Board elemen- 
tary schools amounts to Rs. 18 lakhs is almost bound 
to undergo a shrinkage. And with Rs. 18 lakhs the 
Boards educate about a lakh and a half of children. The 
shrinkage, however, may be avoided or at any rate 
lessened if along with the application of compulsion 
there goes the increase of middle vernacular schools. 
"Where this takes place the fee income tends to rise. So 
far as privately managed elementary schools go it will 
be seen from the above table that their fee income covers 
about a sixth of their cost. And the relinquishment of 
a sum of Rs. 43 lakhs is not to be lightly contemplated,, 
not merely for the sake of the schools themselves, but 
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.still more because that amount means the education of 
about six lakhs of children, not to speak of the better 
class of teacher which it brings within the reach of 
these schools. That the parent is prepared to show his 
appreciation of the education given in these privately 
managed schools is evident by his readiness to pay for 
it. It would be unfortunate if the parent were denied 
the opportunity of expressing his confidence in, and 
.satisfaction with, the education imparted, in the practical 
way which the payment of fees affords. In all provinces 
there are means whereby members of the backward and 
depressed class may obtain remission of fees, and such 
means are available also for parents who have financial 
difficulties. They are fully taken advantage of. Thus 
there is next to no danger that the child of any parent 
who is unable to pay fees will have to go without the 
benefit of elementary education. So that every means 
by which the fee income of elementary schools may be 
continued and expanded, provided care is taken that it 
works no hardship to the child — a provision of which 
there is no difficulty in securing the operation — is to be 
welcomed in the interests of those who will thus be 
helped to obtain educational facilities which would other- 
wise be denied to them. 

69. Fee Income in Secondary Schools . — Five years 
ago it was possible to say, in the sphere of secondary 
education, that ‘the parent had not been called upon 
to meet his share 5 of the increased cost. And the Quin- 
quennial Review of 1922 could state that ‘the average 
annual contribution made by a parent in India towards 
the cost of educating his son in a secondary school has 
only risen from Rs. 18.1 to Rs.21.3 as contrasted with 
an increase in cost to Government from Rs. 6.1 to Rs. 
14. 7 5 . Such statements are no longer possible. In the 
years that have followed 1922 the change has been most 
marked. What we are now told is that ‘the increase in 
expenditure from Government funds is Rs. 30 lakhs less 
than the corresponding increase in the previous quin- 
quennium 5 , while in fees there has been an ‘increase of 
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Rs. 45 lakhs’. What was spent on middle English and 
high schools in 1927 was 32 per cent more than the 
amount spent in 1922; but the amount received in fees 
was 37 per cent greater. Indeed it may be said that 
the wording of the Educational Commissioner’s state- 
ment in 1922 was almost truer than he realized. ‘The 
parent had not been called upon to meet his share of the 
increased cost of education’. When the parent is actually 
called upon to do his part he may be counted upon to 
do it. Things have undoubtedly improved; but as we 
go through the various statistical tables we meet figures 
which cause us to ask : Is the parent yet being called 
upon to meet w T hat is his share of the increased cost of 
secondary education? We may get an answer to that 
question if we consider for instance, what the fee is 
which on an average a high school pupil pays annually 
in each of the larger Administrations. It varies from 
province to province and from management to manage- 
ment, as the following table based on the figures of 
the Ninth Quinquennial Review shows. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL FEE PAID BY HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN SEVEN PROVINCES 


Management 

Province 

Punjab 

United 

Provinces 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Central 

Provinces 

Madras 

Bihar and 
Orissa 


RS. 

RS. 

1 

I RS. 

t ] 

RS. | 

1 . i 

RS. 

; 

RS. 

RS 

Government 

28 

19 

43 

| 28 

41 

16 

28 

Board ... 

20 

22 

29 

! 27 

36 

24 ! 


Private 

20 

29 

39 

| 26 

50 

27 

24 


Much might be said by way of commentary on these 
figures. Two remarks must suffice. First, even the 
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highest amount which the parent pays in those provinces 
for the education of his child in a high school is a com- 
paratively small recognition of a great benefit. Second, 
does it not look as if, in connexion with high school 
education, provincial and local funds were being employ- 
ed to meet a considerable amount of the cost that ought 
to be defrayed by the parent? 

70. Fees in Arts Colleges . — The same question occurs 
to us when we consider the fees that are being paid in 
Arts Colleges. The following table gives us some of 
the relevant information. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL FEE PAID BY ARTS COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN SEVEN PROVINCES 


As the majority of the universities in the United Pro- 
vinces are not of the affiliating type, an element of 
uncertainty is introduced into calculations dealing with 
the arts colleges of the province and the fees paid in 
them. But if we look at the other six provinces we 
cannot help being struck with the fact that in three of 
them it is possible for a non-departmental college to 
obtain from its students a higher fee than does a depart- 
mental college. Does not this place the State, as a 
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manager among other managers, in an unfortunate 
position? And does it not look as if public funds were 
being called on to some extent to do what it is the plain 
duty of the parent to do? And is not that a duty which 
the parent is prepared to perform, and which he 
does perform when the opportunity is given to him, 
as the figures show ? Why then withhold the. 
opportunity ? 

71. Action on the Part of Government . — Some gov- 
ernments seem to feel that the drain on public funds is- 
too great. In one province, it is stated, fees have been 
raised in certain departmental institutions since the 
Ninth Quinquennial Review was published; in another 
an effort was made to do this, but without success. The 
Government of Bombay itself tells the story. £ In order 
to give the lead to the aided institutions’, it says, 
‘Government proposed recently to raise the fees in their 
colleges and high schools, but owing to an adverse vote 
in the course of the discussion of last year’s budget 
which was repeated in the discussion on the budget for 1 
the current year, the proposal was turned down. Mean- 
time certain aided colleges realizing the remedy have in- 
creased their fees without waiting for Government to* 
adopt their measures’. This is rather a pitiable tale. 
The State sets out to give a lead to private managements ; 
in the result, the aided managements give a lead to the 
State. The frank official statement brings many a ques- 
tion to one’s lips. What is the connexion between the 
adverse vote and the refusal to adopt a course which 
sound educational considerations demanded? Had the 
members of the Legislative Council any notion of the 
position of the fee income in Government colleges? Is- 
it not possible for Government as a manager to do what 
other managers do, namely to bring its scale of fees 
into line With the facilities which it affords and for 
which it pays? It would be difficult to find anything 
which proved so conclusively as these two sentences 
taken from the Government’s own account how un- 
fortunate is the conjunction of State control with State 
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management. It tells adversely even in the matter of 
fees. 

72. Financial Relation of State with Parent Unsatis- 
factory. — In closing our consideration of the financial 
relation between the State and the parent we may note 
that there is another reason besides that of the general 
financing of education why the contribution of the parent 
should receive an attention which is not at present given 
to it. Every educational report lays emphasis on the 
large number who proceed to higher education without 
having any special qualification for its pursuit and -with 
little power to benefit by what it imparts. While those 
with suitable capacity deserve every encouragement, 
those w T ho are not so gifted would have a real service 
rendered to them if they were discouraged from entrance 
upon a course both long and expensive, and unlikely in 
the end to bring them advantages for which they had 
hoped. Much of the evil that is now all too patent,, 
many a sore disappointment and much heartfelt dis- 
content, might thus be avoided. Many factors would’ 
contribute to this result, as for example alternative 
courses, new openings, higher standards of study; but 
amongst them would have to be included what we are 
now considering, the levying of appropriate scales of fees. 
That, combined with the system of scholarships which 
the State has established, and the concessions made in- 
respect of the able children of needy parents, w T ould 
mean that no barrier was placed in the w T ay of the 
capable pupil, while at the same time it would have a 
deterring effect on the not inconsiderable number whose 
parents would benefit, as •would they themselves, by the 
choice of a line of study different from that which is 
usually spoken of as higher education’. Whether, 
then, we take into account such a consideration as this, 
or whether we think of what has been already dwelt 
on, the present level of fees now levied, the readiness 
of the parent to pay for the education of his children, 
and the manner in which public funds are being em- 
ployed, we are led to the conclusion that the State’s 
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financial relation to the Parent cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory, and that it calls for definite modification. 

References 

All the figures are taken from the Quinquennial Reviews, 
central and provincial. The quotation from the statement 
of the Bombay Government is taken from the Desolation 
of the Government in the Educational Department No. 
B, ‘36 of 7th June, 1929. 

IY. Issues to be Faced 

73. Statement of the Issues . — We have now com- 
pleted our survey 'of the financial relations of the State 
with itself, Local Bodies, Private Managements, and 
the Parent. This survey has been sufficient to convince 
us that the present system of financing is unsatisfactory, 
and has besides the unfortunate effect of rendering the 
position of the State equivocal. Is there any means by 
which the State may be relieved from this position, and 
by which the financing of education may be placed on a 
satisfactory basis? We shall be helped in our search for 
such a means if we can find answers to three questions 
pressed upon us by our consideration of the methods of 
finance that are now employed. The first of these is : 
Is it the policy of the State to spread elementary edu- 
cation solely through the medium of Board schools? The 
second is : Has the State a definite policy in regard to 
grants-in-aid? And the third is : Has the State a 
definite policy in regard to educational administration? 
It may be argued and not without reason that the second 
question really includes the first. But clearness demands 
that they should be treated separately. And it may be 
said, also not without reason, that the third has been 
already dealt with under the Problem of Control. But 
considerations of finance require that because of its bear- 
ing on provincial expenditure it should be dealt with 
also under the Problem of Finance. These are the three 
issues, and we must now face them one by one. 
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(i) Is it the Policy of the State to extend Elementary ■ 
Education solely by Board Schools ? 

74. Present Position. — What answer are we to return 
to the question : Is it the policy of the State to have 
only one medium for the advance of mass education, the 
medium of the Board school? If we betake ourselves 
to facts, the answer which they supply is that there is 
no agreement on any such policy. The wording of one 
part of the Government of India Resolution of 1913 indi- 
cated that, subject to certain provisos and exceptions, 
the expansion of elementary education was to proceed 
by means of Board schools. But no generally adopted 
line of action followed from this declaration of the 
central Government. Nor was it otherwise when six 
years later each province became responsible for its own 
educational policy. What did appear was not agreement 
but difference. It was as if the provinces fell into two 
groups so far as their attitude to the mode of spreading 
elementary education was concerned. And that conti- 
nues to be the case at the present day. As the Educa- 
tional Commissioner puts it : Tn Madras, Bengal, 
Burma, and Bihar primary schools are mainly provided 
by private agencies, while in the other provinces (Bom- 
bay, United Provinces, Punjab, and Central Provinces) 
they are mainly provided by local bodies’. The South 
and the East rely chiefly on private managements; the 
North and the West mainly on board managements. 
There is no agreement throughout British India on a 
policy which makes Local Bodies the sole means 
whereby the expansion of elementary education is to 
be secured. 

75. Lines of Action open to Provinces . — Can we go 
further than that? Yes, if w r e consider what has been 
done, and what is being done, by provinces in which 
the policy adopted is to advance the education of the 
great mass of the people through the medium of Board 
schools. Two lines of action were open to the Govern- 
ment that decided to adopt such a policy. On the one 
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hand, it could have decided to send all its funds for the 
promotion of elementary education -through the channel 
of Local Bodies, and to assume complete responsibility 
for the supply of this form of education within the pro- 
vince exclusively by their agency. In that case every 
school contributed by a non-local body would have been 
of an entirely private character and, in the eyes of the 
State, a work of supererogation. Thus quite logically 
it would have received from the State no regular finan- 
cial aid. On the other hand, the Government of the 
province might have decided that the main emphasis 
was to be placed upon the work of Local Boards, but 
that, because of existing lack of facilities, it was advis- 
able to depend to a certain extent on private manage- 
ments as well, the contribution of managements thus 
depended on to receive from the State full encouragement 
both financial and administrative. In that case these 
private agencies which were recognized as co-operating 
with the Government in the work of elementary edu- 
cation would have been given to all intents and purposes 
the same status as, though a more limited extent oi 
activity than, the Boards. Now what the facts reveal 
to us is that it is neither of these lines of action which 
has been adopted. Where it has been decided to advance 
elementary education by placing emphasis upon Local 
Bodies, private managements have not been eliminated; 
yet where they have been allowed to remain they cannot 
be said to have been encouraged. A little detail will 
make this clear. 

76. Lines of Action actually Taken . — We may begin 
by looking at what takes place in the four provinces 
which rely mainly upon Boards for the expansion of 
elementary education, namely the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Bombay. 
To help us in this consideration, as well as to faci- 
litate comparison with some of the provinces such as 
Bengal and Madras which do not rely on Boards, 
it will be advantageous to have the following tables 
before us. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS UNDER BOARD MANAGEMENT 
IN SIX PROVINCES 
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What is it that we learn from the figures? In the first 
place, the totals make it clear that while, in the first four 
provinces emphasis is placed on Board schools, these are 
not the means exclusively employed to develop element- 
ary education. Of the pupils in the elementary schools 
of these provinces, 28.4 lakhs are in Board schools and 
4.4 lakhs are in schools under private management. 
That is to say, for more than an eighth of those who are 
receiving elementary education provision is made by non- 
Board managements. In the second place, the privately 
managed schools cannot be said to receive financial en- 
couragement at the hands of the State. While they 
| educate between a sixth and a seventh of the number 

| educated by the Boards they receive from public funds, 

| provincial and local, one eleventh of what the Boards 
| receive from provincial funds alone. Such an allocation 
i of funds cannot be regarded as giving private managers 
* much hint to continue contributing towards the supply 
of what is admitted to be one of the most pressing needs 
1 of the country. In the third place, glancing from the 
totals to the individual provinces we find that there is 
only one of these provinces that accords to private 
managers equality of financial treatment with that 
accorded to Board managements. And if we turn from 
the tables given in the Quinquennial Review of that 
province to the letterpress we find that what is there 
stated could hardly be read as encouragement even by 
the most optimistic of private school managers. One 
of the official opinions quoted, it may be remarked, en- 
visages a time when such schools will have no place in 
the system. In the four provinces, then, which rely 
mainly on Board schools for the advance of elementary 
education private agencies are not eliminated. They 
take their place alongside the Board schools and educate 
something approaching half a million pupils. Yet though 
they do this they are not encouraged, discouragement 
I being either financial or administrative. The policy 

that is pursued neither makes exclusive use of the 

j Boards nor gives encouragement to other agencies to 

I 
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supplement the work of the Boards. It falls between 
two stools. 

77. Such Policy ignores zohat is fundamental . — 
Would it not be well to recognize that this is the inevit- 
able result of such a policy? The result cannot possibly 
be different because the policy takes account of only one 
factor. It dwells upon one means for the supply of a 
need, although there is more than one means available ; 
and it fails to dwell upon the immensity of the need. 
But the fundamental point is this immensity. So long 
as that is not grasped the question as to whether one- 
means is to be mainly relied on, when there are two 
available, is almost wholly academic. In theory there 
is no fault to be found with the official who looks for- 
ward to a time when the whole responsibility for the 
elementary education of his province will be borne 
by Board schools. But when, as the figures show, not 
three per cent of the children of school-going age in that 
province are actually at school, such looking forward 
can hardly be said to belong to the realm of reality. 
And when we are dealing with elementary education 
and policies for its spread we have to come face to face 
with facts, however much we may dislike them. In the 
four provinces mentioned above there is a population of 
99 millions. Consequently there should be 13 million 
boys and girls at school. Actually there are 3 millions. 
That is to say, not only are there millions who do not 
attend school but there are ten millions for whom, if 
they wished to attend school, there are neither school 
buildings nor teachers available. It is facts like these 
that must dictate policy. It is the crying need and the 
utter inadequacy of its supply that must tower above all 
other considerations. And in the presence of facts so 
■wounding to a nation's self-esteem to propose to rely for 
the remedy on one agency, the resources of which are 
wholly inadequate to a task of such magnitude, and to 
discourage another agency which with proper care is 
capable of taking no small share in 'the task and of con- 
tributing out of its own resources towards its accom- 
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plishment — to do this is to ignore essential facts, to 
propound a short-sighted policy, and, worst of all, to 
deprive large sections of the community of opportunities 
for the desperately needed education of their children. 

78. Effect of a comprehensive Policy. — How differ- 
ent is the situation presented in those provinces where 
another policy is adopted. In the four provinces to 
which we have referred as mainly relying on Boards 

for the spread of elementary education a little over two ; 
and three-quarter million pupils are educated in Board 
schools at a cost to the State of Rs. 242.6 lakhs. In 
the two provinces of Bengal and Madras where no such 1 

reliance obtains, the same number of pupils is being ! 

educated in privately managed schools and the cost to 
the State is less than a quarter of that amount, or 
Rs. 56 lakhs. Where the State seeks to lay the main 
emphasis on one form of management it fails to advance 
the spirit of local self-government, it introduces inequa- | 
hty of treatment, it discourages contributions that would 
otherwise be forthcoming; in effect, it offers an obstacle 
to educational progress. Where the State seeks to fol- 
low no such policy but to rely on every approved agency, 
and to draw them all together under its control into a 
common service, each agency develops and presents its 
characteristic contribution, provincial funds are spent to 
good advantage, and the State, by the line of action 
which it has adopted, gives to the advance of education 
a stimulus which is shown in quickened progress and in 
the larger opportunity which the State enjoys for the 
exercise of beneficial control. 

79. Financial Consequences of Boards as Controllers . 

— There is, then, no consistent policy in favour of rely- 
ing solely on Local Bodies for the spread of elementary 
education. Further, there is no consistent policy of : 
relying mainly on them. And it -is well that this is the 
case. For we have seen how far removed is such a policy j 
from the best interests of educational progress. How far 
removed, receives fresh emphasis from what has become 

of late a feature of policy in certain provinces, that of ■ 
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making Boards controllers while allowing them to con- 
tinue in the exercise of powers of management along 
with others. If a definite line of policy had been adopted 
which dispensed with every management save that of 
Local Bodies there would have been no difficulty in that 
management exercising a delegate control, combining in 
itself and in itself alone both functions. But that is 
not the line which has been followed. And the result is 
what every one must see to be inevitable. To put it 
bluntly the Board as controller is felt to be favourable to 
itself as manager and unfavourable to other managers. 
Can any one who looks at the financing of education say 
that this is a groundless prejudice? In the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, and Bombay where Boards are in 
control, they secure for their own schools which educate 
25 lakhs of pupils Rs. 224 lakhs from the State, while 
the privately managed schools in these provinces with 
4 lakhs of pupils have to be content with Rs. 13 lakhs. 
And while on the schools under private management 
Boards expend Rs. 8 lakhs, on their own schools they 
spend Rs. 92 lakhs. Could any method be more cal- 
culated to make managements other than Local Bodies 
feel that they are under a control which says to them 
as plainly as financial dealings and figures can say it, 
that there is one, and only one, management which is 
to be cherished whatever be the cost, and even if it 
brings into its schools only three millions out of a pos- 
sible thirteen millions? Could there be any line of 
action more likely to generate suspicion regarding the 
impartiality of the controlling power? Could there be 
any policy better devised to place unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of educational advance? Does not this mode 
of working render imperative a reconsideration of the 
whole position if primary education is to have that place 
in national life which it must have, if national life is not 
to be a chimaera? 

80. Attitude of the State . — Any one who looks at edu- 
cational figures and surveys is bound to realize that the 
time for such a reconsideration has most assuredly come. 
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He will find, as he reads official reviews, page after page 
in which criticism follows criticism of the provision 
made by private managements, until he will find it hard 
to understand how it is that, if their sins are so scarlet, 
the confidence reposed in them is so widespread. And 
if he turns from letterpress to statistical tables he will 
note, what he could not have known otherwise, how small 
is the support which these managements receive from 
provincial funds. And then his eye will be caught by 
what these surveys have to say about the provision made 
by Local Board managements. He will read of ‘abuses’, 
‘perversity’, ‘defects’, and worse. And he will have 
his curiosity stirred as to how the State treats these 
managements whose iniquities are thus confessed. The 
reading of a few pages will satisfy that curiosity. He 
will learn that to these managements State revenues 
are generously supplied. What is he to think of such a 
situation? He is forced to one or other of two conclu- 
sions. Either, serious defects attach to only one form 
of management, in which case the recognition and sup- 
port of another indicates the misuse of powers of control 
and a culpable waste of State funds. Or, serious defects 
are not confined to one particular form of management, 
in which case an allocation of State funds which is 
determined by reference to the form of management and 
not by reference to the educational service rendered is 
wholly out of place. If the first supposition is correct, 
the State which supports a second form of management 
is shown thereby to be no competent controller. If the 
second supposition is correct, the State which assigns 
funds on the basis of management is thereby shown to 
be no impartial controller. The policy of depending on 
one form of management exclusively or mainly for the 
provision of elementary education not only fails to em- 
ploy public funds to the best advantage; it exposes the 
State, in its capacity as controller, to the charge either 
of incompetence or of partiality. Such a policy, in the 
interests of the State and of education, calls for speedy 
reconsideration and fundamental modification. 
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81. No generally accepted Policy of Reliance on 
Boards . — Clearly then what is needed, as the facts we 
have been considering press upon us now from one point 
of view, now from another, is a thorough examination of 
the lines along which the financial policy of the State 
in regard to elementary education has been moving of 
itde and still continues to move. We began by asking 
notether it was the policy of the State to adopt one 
wbdium for the advance of elementary education. We 
fbund that, while there was no general avowed policy 
in favour of relying on one form of management, there 
was a tendency for several provinces to rely in the main 
on one management, that of Local Bodies. And we 
also found that where such a line of policy has been 
developed, the system of provincial subsidy adopted by 
the State has been such as to result in preferential treat- 
ment to these Bodies, while the administrative system 
employed by the State has been such as to give them 
preferential treatment in respect of control. Thus a sin- 
gular situation has arisen. By placing emphasis on one 
means of advancing mass education, the State has poured 
out its funds in aid of that one means until in one pro- 
vince it has actually had to curtail expenditure on 
schemes of expansion. Yet though the State has spent 
so freely on Local Bodies, there is little sign that it has 
thereby succeeded in evoking and rallying to its support 
that spirit of local self-government the development of 
which is one of the greatest assets that the education of 
any country can possess. And at the same time, by the 
line of action which it has adopted, it has not only drawn 
into Board Schools a comparatively small number of 
boys and girls of school-going age, it has also in large 
measure deprived itself of the vigorous support of another 
form of management which, even while not encouraged, 
has made no inconsiderable contribution to the education 
of these provinces, and which by its encouragement in 
other provinces has done yeoman service in the cause of 
elementary education. The policy of reliance on one 
form of management for the expansion of elementary 
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education is partial not comprehensive; it spends pro- 
vincial funds generously but not to best advantage. It 
is not a policy for general adoption. The interests of 
the country call for another and totally different line of 
action. What that is will be evident when, as we now 7 
proceed to do, we seek to give an answer to our second 
question. 


(ii) Has the State a Policy regarding Grants-in-Aid? 

82. Lack of Agreement as to Principles . — That 
second question is : Has the State a definite policy in 
regard to aid? So far as official statements go, one 
would rather gather that it has. But when one looks 
into such a monograph as Richey’s ‘Grants-in-aid’, 
and still more when one looks at financial 
tables in official reviews, one begins to have doubts on 
the matter. It is not only that the action of the govern- 
ment of one province differs from that of another — that 
would be both intelligible and natural — but that there 
seems to be a lack of principles regulating the disburse- 
ment of grants and subsidies which find general accep- 
tance among provincial governments. One would have 
thought, for instance, that the State would have em- 
ployed grants-in-aid for the advance of education in 
every instance where it was possible to secure a suitable 
management to aid. And one would also have thought 
that, in general, the State would see to it that the grants 
bore some kind of relation to the amount of work done. 
On two such principles, neither of them rigid and both 
of them fair, a system of financial dealing might well 
be built up which would evoke the maximum of educa- 
tional effort, which would lead to valuable co-operation, 
and which would utilise provincial funds to the best ad- 
vantage. Yet we search in vain for signs of the wide- 
spread employment of either principle. 

83. Illustration from the State and Elementary 
Education . — Let us take another glance at elementary 
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education. This is a field from which the State is with- 
drawing, a field in which good and stable managements 
abound, a field within which there seems every reason 
why the first of our principles should operate to the full. 
Yet if the State is withdrawing it is very slow to take 
the final plunge as the following table shows. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS UNDER STATE MANAGEMENT 
IN 1922 AND 1927 


Year 

Number of Pupils 

Total Cost 

Contribution 
from Provincial 
Revenues 

1927 

136,366 

RS, 

18,27,107 

RS. 

17,62,302 

1922 

108,364 

18,34,887 

17,83,402 


Increase : 28,002 

Decrease: 7,780 

Decrease : 21,100 


The State still increases the number of pupils whom 
it educates at this stage, and it spends seventeen and a 
half lakhs from its own resources on them. The sum 
is large; as things now go too large. The best that can 
be said for it is that it is some Bs. 21,000 less than it 
was five years before. All the same it is surely high 
time that the State should dissociate itself entirely from 
the management of elementary schools and should give 
effect through the length and breadth of the country to 
the principle that where there is a capable management 
to aid there aid shall be employed. 

84. Illustration from Boards and Elementary Educa- 
tion . — What about the second of our principles in the 
field of elementary education? Let us look at what the 
non-departmental agencies are doing in that field .and 
what advance they have made in the course of five years. 
The following table gives us the facts. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS UNDER BOARD AND PRIVATE 
MANAGEMENT IN 1922 AND 1927 



Under 

Board Management 


Under 

Private Management 

i ■ ■ .... 

Year 

Number of 
Pupils 

Cost to 
Provincial 
Revenues 

Year 

Number of 
Pupils 

Cost to 
Provincial 
Revenues 

1927 

4,362,093 

RS. 

3,02,62,263 

1927 

4,433,779 

RS. 

73,21,537 

1922 

2,980,607 

2,21,97,201 

1922 

3,574,871 

51,40,063 


1,381,486 

80,65,062 


858,908 i 

21,81,474 


From these figures it is plain that, within the quin- 
quennium, Local Bodies have virtually blotted out the 
difference which existed between them and Private 
Bodies in regard to the number of pupils attending the 
elementary schools under their management. Local 
Bodies have added to the pupils enrolled in their schools 
at the rate of 2.8 lakhs per annum, while in schools 
under private management the increase has been only 
1.7 lakh. In great part what this means is that Local 
Bodies had a considerable leeway to make up and they 
have done it. So that now, so far as the burden shoul- 
dered by the two forms of management goes, there is 
equality. But, as we have already noted, equality of 
support does not correspond to equality of burden. If 
we look not at the total figures but at the subsidy, we 
see that it, as the table shows, has been going up at 
the rate of Rs. 16 lakhs per annum to Local Bodies and 
at the rate of just over Rs. 4 lakhs to Private Agencies. 
It would have been interesting to see what would have 
happened had there been some equality of subsidy from 
the State, if even the rate to Private Agencies had been 
Rs. 8 lakhs instead of Rs. 4 lakhs, or if the total amount 
placed at the disposal of these Agencies had been a crore 
and a half (half that given to Local Bodies) instead of 
Rs. 73 lakhs. The growth of Board schools is not diffi- 
cult to understand when we look at these few figures; 
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Far more difficult is it to understand how there is such 
vitality and advance in schools under private manage- 
ment, considering the meagreness of the support which 
they receive from the State and the absence of relation 
between subsidy given and work done. There can be 
only one explanation, a desire for the spread of education 
that refuses to be baulked. Whatever official state- 
ments may say there can be no doubt as to what statis- 
tical tables say. Their figures spell discouragement to 
a capable, vigorous, and undismayed agency. It can 
hardly be that this is what the State intends. But it 
is the result to which it is being driven by the absence 
of adherence to a clearly defined policy. Were the State 
to lay it down that its subsidies from provincial 
revenues were to be made impartially to every approved 
educational agency, and that these subsidies were to be 
related to the service rendered, the present anomaly 
would cease and elementary education would have a 
steady and valued driving force behind it. Boards 
would be encouraged to exercise to the full their statutory 
financial powers, and Private Agencies would be stimu- 
lated to enhance their contribution to the education of 
the people, a contribution which even under present dis- 
couragement is so marked. Between 1922 and 1927 two 
million pupils were added to the elementary schools of 
the country. There is no reason why, in the course of 
a quinquennium, a policy of grant-in-aid based on sound 
principles should not result in the addition of two 
millions to the enrolment of privately managed schools 
alone. 

85. Present Attitude a Hindrance to Education . — 
The responsibility resting on the State for the formula- 
tion and maintenance of an equitable system of aid 
requires to be pressed with unsparing energy. Either 
memories are short as regards the past, or eyes are deli- 
berately closed as to what is the present position of 
elementary education in India. Government and Boards 
have been at work for several decades, they have had 
allocated to them large sums from provincial revenues, 
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they have had the backing of most favourable statutory 
enactments, and what they are able to show as the result 
of all these factors operating so generously on their 
behalf is a total of four and a half million boys and girls 
attending their elementary schools. It is a lamentable 
result when we remember that the number of children 
of school-going age is over thirty millions more. There 
is, however, one bright spot in this dark situation. The 
number of boys and girls actually attending elementary 
schools is not four and a half millions but nine millions. 
How does it come about that the number is doubled, 
and that the resulting total has some appearance of 
being presentable? It is because an agency that is an 
integral part of the educational system of the land but 
which has no statutory powers, whose only financial right 
is to dip into its own pocket, and whose effort has 
met and still meets with strange discouragement at 
many points, believes in education so heartily and works 
for it so unflinchingly that it brings millions into the 
elementary schools of the country. For this service it 
receives from provincial funds Es. 73 lakhs while for a 
similar service the State and Boards receive Rs. 320 
lakhs. Is it not time that such an allocation of public 
funds should be acknowledged as inequitable and in need 
of radical alteration? Is it not time that the failure of 
the State to advance elementary education should be 
traced to its indubitable source, to its reliance in large 
areas of the land on a line of action that extends pre- 
ferential treatment to an educational agency the response 
of which is limited, and to its lack of encouragement 
of an agency which with no statute to support it brings 
to the service of elementary education crores of rupees, 
lakhs of teachers, millions of pupils, and all the force 
of private initiative? Is it not time to recognize that 
when the State has about four crores to spend on mass 
education it acts in a way prejudicial to the public 
interest if it gives over three crores to one agency which 
educates four and a half millions and three-quarters of 
a crore to another agency which educates a similar 
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number? And if that is what is happening at present 
is it not time to realize that education is being jeopard- 
ized by such a procedure, by such failure to abide by 
definite and salutary principles? Yet what is happening 
now is nothing new. We have only to read through 
the pages of Indian educational history to find its 
parallels in the past. How long is it to be allowed to 
continue? How long is it to receive the countenance of 
the State? How long is the State to allow those w T ho 
examine its workings to say of it that it has pledged 
itself officially to the spread of elementary education, 
but that financially it has committed itself to a mode 
of action which discourages its spread? There can be 
but one answer to that : The State will allow this wholly 
indefensible situation to continue until it sets itself reso- 
lutely to carry into effect a financial policy which brings 
aid into effective relation with the extent and character 
of educational service rendered. 

86. Lack of Policy in High School Education . — ‘Let 
us now turn from the field of elementary, to that of 
secondary, education. If we consider what has been 
happening in regard to high schools during the quin- 
quennium 1922-27 this is what the figures tell us. 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1922 AND 1927 


Year 

State Management 

Board Manage- 
ment 

Private Manage- 
ment 

Number of 
Pupils 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 

Number of 
Pupils 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 

Number of 
Pupils 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 



RS. 


RS. 

RS. 

1927 

112,920 

61,98,162 

68,776 

7,24,985 

612,505 76,42,475 

1922 

86,447 

49,65,906 

45,498 

3,53,901 

462,965 56,29,327 

Increase ... 

26,473 

12,32,256 

23,278 

3,71,084 

149,540 20,13,148 
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We have already seen how into this field, which by 
common consent stretching over several decades is one 
where reliance on non-departmental effort is specially 
appropriate, the State enters as a manager. Unsatis- 
factory as is this from the point of view of management, 
it is no less unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
finance. To add 26,000 pupils to its own high schools 
during the five years mentioned, the State has allocated 
to itself from its own resources Rs. 12 lakhs. To the 
Boards which have added almost as many, it has 
assigned not Rs. 12 lakhs but less than a third of that 
amount; while to the agency which has added 150,000 
it has assigned Es. 20 lakhs. Such differentiation of 
treatment is simply discouragement of effort. Yet it 
looks as if it were almost impossible for the State to 
see the situation in this light. It is useless for it to say 
that in so allocating its funds it is spending largely on 
‘model* schools, when there is no more in this ‘model’ 
theory than there was in the old ‘filtration’ theory 
w T hich the State once espoused with detriment to educa- 
tional advance. Equally useless is it for the State to 
say that ‘The steady fall in the proportion of expendi- 
ture from “other sources” indicates that the grant-in- 
aid rules, in spite of recent economies in the assessment 
of grants-in-aid, are still generous’, when its generosity 
amounts to this that, as the relevant figures show, it 
allocates in this particular case the same sum to- second- 
ary schools under private management which educate 
100,000 pupils as it does to those under its own manage- 
ment which are attended by 29,000 pupils. The 
wonder really is that private effort should manage 
to achieve so much in all directions as it does 
year after year while it receives such financial 
treatment at the hands of the State. And the 
wonder also is that the State which is the control- 
ler of education -can allow this to go on year after 
year. A policy of grant-in-aid that applies equally to 
all acknowledged and recognized educational agencies, 
whatever the management may be, is what is required 
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both to advance education and to deal fairly with the 
taxpayer’s money. 

87. Lack of Policy in Middle School Education . — The 
financing of Middle English Schools for the past quin- 
quennium is presented in the following table. 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN 1922 AND 1927 


Year 

State Management 

Board Manage- 
ment 

Private Manage- 
ment 

Number of 
Pupils 

- 

. 

Grant from 
Provincial 

Revenues 

. 

Number of 
Pupils 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 

Number of 
Pupils 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 

; : 


: ■■■ 

RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

1927 

18,841 

8,17,798 

63,915 

6,22,360 

301,632 

22,81,079 

1922 

14,934 

8,10,143 

43,806 

| 4,46,987 

232,432 

22,03,556 

Increase 

3,907 

7,655 

20,109 

I 1,75,373 

69,200 

77,523 

, 


There is one satisfactory feature disclosed by these 
figures, the fact namely that the State is adding little 
to its responsibilities in this field. In five years it has 
enrolled not quite 4,000 additional pupils, * while its 
financial commitments have increased by not much more 
than Es. 120 per mensem. But why should it be edu- 
cating even 19,000 pupils, more especially when to do 
this the State assigns to itself from its own revenues over 
eight lakhs of rupees? And why should it do this when 
there are Boards which educate three times as many and 
receive from the State two lakhs less, and Private 
Managements which educate sixteen times as many and 
receive from the State less than three times what it 
■'allocates to itself? And as if this mode of assigning 
grants was not sufficiently puzzling, the figures add to 
our bewilderment by showing that, while during the 
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quinquennium private managements have added to their 
schools more than three times as many pupils as have 
Boards, the additional grant given during that time to 
the Boards by the State is more than double that given 

f t to Private Managers. Once again we are brought face 

to face with the fact which is being steadily ignored, 
namely that the State has no clear policy of grant-in-aid 
and that because of this, education fails to make the 
advance which is within its power, as well as to achieve 
results commensurate with the sums of public funds 
expended on it. 

88. Lack of Policy in Collegiate Education . — The 
need for a definite policy which has been revealed to us 
by consideration of the financial aspects of elementary 
and secondary education, makes itself felt as strongly 
when we look at the facts concerning Arts Colleges. 
The facts are presented in the following table. 


ARTS AND INTERMEDIATE COLLEGES IN 1922 AND 1927 


Year 

j 

State Management 

Board Management 

Private Management 

Number 

of 

Students 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 

Number 

of 

Students 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 

Number of 
Students 

Grant from 
Provincial 
Revenues 

| 1927 ... 

1922 ... 

Differ- 

ence. 

16,101 

11,123 | 

RS. 

40,75,954 

33,78,579 

149 

296 

RS. 

4,000 

20,143 

: 

55,718 

34,514 

RS. 

19,61,358 
! 15,27,944 

4,978 

Inc 

6,97,375 

rease 

147 

Dec 

16,143 

:rease 

i 21,204 

Inc: 

4,33,414 

rease 


This table indicates that District Boards and Muni- 
cipalities are finding the demands upon them for the 
advance of elementary education so exacting that they 
are unable to finance collegiate education as they have 
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done in the past. This is much to be regretted. For 
one thing, without adequate participation in collegiate 
education the spirit of local self-government fails of its 
natural exercise. And for another, until the Boards re- 
gain their strength in this region, which is admittedly 
one for the contribution of non-department al agencies, 
that contribution will have to come almost entirely from 
private managements. And so it does, as the figures 
show. But how it does, the system of financing that 
now prevails makes it difficult for us to understand. I'or 
in this sphere the State has been pressing its own 
advance, adding to its students at the rate of almost a 
thousand per annum, and for its service drawing on 
provincial funds at the rate of an additional lakh and a 
third every year. Thus w 7 hile what the State expends 
on arts colleges under its own management is steadily 
rising, it is also rising out of proportion to the work 
done. To add a thousand students per annum to its 
arts colleges the State assigns itself out of its revenues 
Rs. 1,40 ,000 j but if four times that number are added 
to colleges under private management though under 
public control, as has occurred in the course of the quin- 
quennium, the subsidy which the State gives to these 
colleges is Rs. 87,000. The discrepancy, even when 
fullest allowance is made for difference in status and 
equipment of colleges, is so startling that if a policy is 
asserted to exist then the only description of it that 
is at all applicable is : A policy that encourages an 
agency on the shoulders of which the smaller amount of 
educational responsibility is carried, that places at a 
disadvantage the agency which tackles the larger task, 
and so in effect a policy that discourages the spread of 
higher education. Now there is no likelihood that the 
State would desire to associate itself with any such policy. 
All the more reason therefore that by its financial allo- 
cations it should separate itself once and for all from 
even the semblance of such an identification. And thus 
all the more reason still, that it should be the clear and 
unflinching exponent of a policy which links the edu- 
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cation of the country with a system of grant-in-aid that 
does justice to the needs of the situation and the work 
actually accomplished. 

89. Ill Results of Lack of Policy . — We might com- 
plete our survey of education by looking at the financial 
aspects of the State’s policy in regard to professional, 
technical, commercial, and special forms of education. 
But, by comparison, the amount that is expended on 
these branches is small, and the consideration of them 
confronts us with no fresh principles. We may there- 
fore content ourselves with the result of what we have 
passed under examination in this section, the all- 
important realm of general education. Here is the 
mainstay of the educational structure. And what have 
we found in regard to it? That through the length and 
breadth of it no comprehensive policy of grant-in-aid 
exists. That the operation of the grant system as at 
present administered is a virtual discouragement of much 
educational initiative and vigorous effort. That provin- 
cial revenues are not being employed to the best 
advantage, and that education is made to suffer, seriously 
and wholly unnecessarily. 

90. Need for Policy based on Principles . — The worst 
of it is that this situation is not a matter of today or 
the day before. It has been pointed out again and again 
through the story of education in India. And while 
official documents have criticized the action of provincial 
governments, budgets have been slow to express that 
criticism in terms of rupees. The policy of grant-in-aid 
set forth in the Despatch of 1854 was treated for years 
with such neglect that, almost a generation later, several 
governments came under the strong criticism of the 
Indian Education Commission for their manner of ad- 
ministering it. The evidence before the Commission 
showed that in many cases the amount of grants to well 
managed aided schools an<J colleges had been restricted 
and reduced, while on Government schools and colleges 
in the same area public funds were being liberally ex- 
pended. The recommendations of the Commission which 
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the Government of India accepted were intended to 
secure that there would be no repetition of any sudi 
procedure on the part of local governments. And to a 
certain extent they were successful. But only to a cer- 
tain extent. In their Resolution of the 4th November 
1899, that is to say some fifteen years after the publi- 
cation of the Commission’s Report, we find the Govern- 
ment of India commenting on departures which the 
State has made from the position of impartiality. And 
it adduces a very striking instance. The Governor of 
one of. the provinces, it tells us, was addressing his 
Legislative Council, and in the course of his remarks 
regarding education he made the following statement ; 
‘It has been said with some truth no doubt that, when- 
ever it is a question of providing money for a Government 
institution, money is forthcoming; but whenever it is 
necessary for other institutions the reply is always un- 
fortunately non 'possumus ... If twenty-one people are 
knocking at the door of Government for relief, who is 
the person that is likely to receive attention from Govern- 
ment first, Government institutions or what I may call 
strangers? Of the twenty-one it is only natural that 
Government should be a little more tender-hearted to its 
own particular child. But when its child has been fed, 
I think we may be able to extend our attention to the 
other twenty’. On this the Government of India com- 
ments : ‘This is surely not to make the improvement 
and extension of institutions under private managers 
‘The principal care of the Department”. The Governor’s 
language would be appropriate in the head of a rival 
concern, but in the Home Department Resolution, dated 
18th June 1888, it was distinctly laid down that “in 
this as in all other matters it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India to avoid entering into competition with 
private enterprise”.’ This quotation is significant. 
Here is the head of a province with a whole Education 
Department to advise him who not only supports the 
policy of illiberality towards aided education which that 
Department has been pursuing, but justifies it on the 
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ground that departmental educational effort and private 
educational effort do not belong to the same family. 
One of them is a child of the family, the other is an 
alien. The Government of India puts its finger on the 
fundamental misconception which runs right through the 
Governor’s speech. The official spokesman of this pro- 
vince, it says, places the State in the position of an 
educational rival. There is no comprehensive policy 
here. The eye of the State is not concentrated on edu- 
cation as a whole and the steps to be taken to advance 
the education of the whole country. The eye of the 
State is fixed on§a department of the State. And now 
another generation has passed. No speech from an 
authoritative source has again given utterance to so 
complete a misrepresentation of the position and duty of 
the State with regard to education. But if there has 
been no such speech there have been, and there still 
are, figures that unfortunately set forth virtually the 
same position. What the Education Commission saw 
and what the Government of India saw is very much 
what we are looking upon once again today. A policy 
of grant-in-aid which is intended to be applicable to all 
grades of education and to work on principles that deal 
equitably with every approved management under the 
control of the State so as to bind .all together in a great 
educational forward movement is being treated with 
financial discouragement. And the Government of India 
has now no status in the latter. The responsibility for 
a change of attitude therefore rests on each provincial 
government. Yet, can any one say that that responsi- 
bility is being fairly faced? Criticism of managements 
and contrasts between managements have their undoubt- 
ed place in educational discussions, and within that place 
are to be welcomed. But prior to these there must be, 
as the facts make only too plain, another. form of criti- 
cism, and the need for it cannot be too strongly pressed. 
There is need for the State, that is each provincial 
government, to turn the light of criticism upon itself, 
to institute a severe and searching examination of the 
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method which it adopts in disbursing provincial revenues, 
and of the policy with which it definitely associates itself 
in eliciting and subsidizing educational effort. When 
the State brings itself to do this, and looks the facts 
squarely in the face, it will speedily recognize that its 
attitude must be radically altered; that either it must 
establish education as a whole upon principles of aid 
which are equitable, impartial, comprehensive, and 
stimulating to every approved educational agency, or it 
must give up all thought of being regarded as the 
controller of Indian education. 

• 

(iii) Has the State a Policy of Educational 
Administration ? 

91. Connexion with Former Issues. — We have arrived 
naturally at the last of the three issues which we saw 
had to be faced and to be satisfactorily dealt with if the 
present system of educational finance was to be put on 
a proper basis. The consideration of the first issue has 
shown us that the method now employed for the financ- 
ing of elementary education wall have to be thoroughly 
changed if the country is to bear no longer the stigma 
of a great reproach. The consideration of the second 
issue took us into a wider field, the financing not merely 
siementary education but of education as a whole. 
And there we were led to realize that there would never 
be a system of educational finance that would do justice 
to the interests of education and the position of the 
State until there was established and administered im- 
partially by the State a comprehensive policy of grant- 
in-aid. But if that is to be the case, and the need for 
the enunciation of such a policy has long been known, 
why is it that there has been such delay in taking a 
step on which there depend consequences so momen- 
tous? This question, to which our line of consideration 
has brought us, is simply another way of stating our 
third issue : Has the State a definite policy in regard to 
educational administration ? What we have now to do 
is to seek for an answer to that question. 
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92. The Essentials in this Matter . — There are many 
matters which it would be tempting to consider in a 
discussion of this issue. One of the appendices of the- 
Calcutta University Commission’s Report provides a 
number of most interesting points which might be 
regarded by some as germane to our theme. And it 
might even be contended that our question required us 
to investigate the bearing on administration of vested 
interests, the sense of prestige, and the working of 

I officialdom. But while all these are not without their 

5 attraction to any one who is dealing with the subject 

now before us they are not of fundamental importance. 
Administration is based upon what are known as 
Direction and Inspection. And it is on these, in their 
financial aspects, that we must concentrate attention. | 
We shall thus get to the- heart of the matter, to what j 
is essential. 

93. Financing of Direction Inadequate . — And first 
as to Direction. It will hardly be believed that the 
immense educational system of British India is carried 
on under a Direction which costs only fifteen and a 

j half lakhs of rupees. That simple fact explains much. 

| If the State makes up its mind to do what is unneces- 

sary- — to give a few thousand boys and girls an elemen- 
tary education through its own agency — it has no 
difficulty in finding for this object seventeen lakhs of 
rupees out of the taxpayer’s pocket. If it decides to 
enter the field of collegiate education as a manager, 
even in certain cases as we have seen to be placed in 
the position of a rival manager — once again doing what 
is unnecessary — it has at its command well on to half 
a crore. But if it seeks to occupy the position of a 
I Director, and none can do that but the State itself or 
I those to whom the State grants so much as may fittingly 

^ be delegated control , all the funds which it has at its 

disposal for this vital and most necessary task do not 
I amount to one-fifth of what it expends on the hetero- 
geneous items that are grouped together as ‘Miscel- 
| laneous’. Not only that, but in the course of five 
I 

.. . .. H 

I ... . ' g; 

H - - ---■ ■ ■ ^ 
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years the expenditure on Direction has grown by no 
more than a lakh and a half. A sum of Rs. 30,000 
has been added annually to the expenditure on Direction, 
while the pupils in primary schools alone are increasing 
at the rate of 400,000 per annum. And as if that were 
not startling and saddening enough, there is one other 
fact which has to be taken into the reckoning, namely 
that when retrenchment operations are set agoing Direc- 
tion comes in for a large share of their attentions. 
From such attentions it most certainly requires to be 
delivered. While the State can find large sums with 
which to perform unessential services, in the sphere of 
education, all it can obtain for an essential service, one 
which it is its duty to render, is a mere starvation allow- 
ance. Education needs to be wisely directed, it 
needs the men and women who can take coun- 
sel together regarding its interests, it needs 
those whose sole task is to look before and after, 
to appreciate the significance of relevant facts, to frame 
comprehensive schemes, to be in touch with all who are 
contributing to educational progress and activity, and to 
consolidate opinion that carries weight and leads to 
action. But while education needs all this, and needs 
it urgently, the State will not pay for it. It is not 
simply that it does not pay for it. And it is not that 
it is without funds to pay for it. It has funds; but it 
expends far too great an amount of them on objects 
which, so far as it is concerned, are unnecessary. Thus 
is education poorly served; it is deprived of that 
Direction of which it stands in such sore need; and it 
is mocked by a method of finance which, while appear- 
ing to give, in reality withholds. 

94. Financing of Inspectorate Inadequate . — And 
what is true of Direction is equally true of Inspection. 
At present Rs. 83 lakhs are all that are expended on 
this vital service. And that figure is only six and a half 
lakhs more than it was five years before. Facts such as 
these make it look as if it were almost a matter for regret 
rather than for thanksgiving that the past quinquennium 
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has been marked by striking educational development. 
For during that time the State has taken no thoroughly 
appropriate means to test the quality of that advance, to 
afford guidance to those who are engaged in it, and to 
supply information on which future developments may 
be fruitfully based. It spends Rs. 88 on the primary 
and secondary schools which it itself manages, when 
there is no call for it to do anything of the sort, and 
then it says as plainly as figures can say it that it has 
not enough money to provide the country with that all- 
important service of Inspection which there is a call for 
it to provide that is steady, pressing, and louder every 
year. The fact is that Inspection is being starved when 
there are actually funds which, if they were being 
properly utilized, would give to it the nourishment, 
health, and strength which are so much required and 
which would mean life to education. Thus the real 
state of education remains in considerable part unknown, 
the Department is deprived of the full information which 
it ought to possess, and the schools have to go without 
an essential stimulus. Thus also though much appears 
to be given to education from provincial revenues year 
after year, and decade after decade, yet when w T e look 
closely at it we see that the present method of financing 
the inspecting agency takes away from education in 
great part even that which it seemeth to have. 

95. No Policy of Educational Administration — In 
the light of the facts which we have been considering we 
are in a position to return an answer to our question : 
Has the State a definite policy in regard to educational 
administration ? And the answer is : So far as finance 
goes, and it is a guide which can usually be depended 
upon, the only policy which the State has is one of star- 
vation. If this policy goes on unchecked, Direction will 
soon become merely nominal, and Inspection wholly 
superficial. The significance of this lack of policy can 
hardly escape any one who has the interests of educa- 
tion at heart. Because there is no consistent policy re- 
garding the way in which elementary education is to be 
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financed, the means for the supply of that great national 
need is entirely unsatisfactory. Because there is no 
comprehensive scheme for the financing of education in 
general, resources are being applied in a manner which 
produces results wholly incommensurate with the funds 
expended, where it does not actually block educational 
advance. And why is all this? Because the State will 
not spend money on that which is fundamental — the 
provision of Guidance. On essential services it stays its 
hand. If the financing of education is to be set right 
there must be a thorough change at the fountain-head 
itself. The system of Indian education, it has been 
often said, is topheavy. The system of the financing of 
Indian education is in a still worse plight. It is a 
pyramid seeking to stand on its apex. 

Reference 

Figures and references are to be found in the Eighth 
and Ninth Qumquemiial Reviews ; in the provincial Quin- 
quennial Reviews; in the Indian Education Commission 
Report , Chapter viii; in Bichey, Grants-in-Aid; in the Cal- 
cutta University Commission Report, notes at end of 
Volume v; and in the Resolution of the Government of 
India on Quinquennial Review, 1892-97 (4th November, 
1899), 

V. The Bemedy foe Unsatisfactory Educational 
Finance 

96. Present Mode of Financing Education Unsatis- 
factory . — We have now considered the financing of the 
educational system of India in its more important as- 
pects. We have dealt with the allocation of public funds 
over all, and within the different grades, and we have 
been brought face to face with serious weaknesses in 
this allocation, weaknesses revealed by the statistical 
tables with their unadorned presentation of facts. 
These facts make it plain to us that the answer to the 
questions with which we began : Are provincial 
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revenues now devoted to education being expended to 
best advantage? cannot be in the affirmative. But 
fortunately the facts have done more than lead us to a 
negative conclusion. They show us how provincial re- 
venues may be so spent as to do justice at once to 
education and to the taxpayer. Let us consider how 
this may be. 

97. How it may be Remedied : (1) By the State 
Spending on Control . — In the first place, the facts press 
upon us with irresistible force the need that exists for 
real educational control by the State. Until the State 
concentrates on this its funds will continue to be subject 
to waste and the progress of education to delay. Control 
is guidance, and that is what the State affords in ways 
which are at present far too limited and ineffective. 
How can it be otherwise? How can guidance be given 
except on the basis of strong staffs of experienced edu- 
cational administrators ? And such staffs have never 
existed. The amount of money that is at pre- 
sent spent on them is perhaps enough to provide 
a good machine; but what education needs at its head 
is brains and proper supply of them. Brains, however, 
have to be paid for, and that is a payment to which the 
State seems to find it hard to reconcile itself. Again, 
how can guidance be given except on the basis of infor- 
mation carefully garnered and judiciously sifted? But 
the means by which such information can be gathered 
and its results disseminated are not to be had without 
dipping deep into the public purse. And here once more 
the budget provision fails. Such economy at the source 
issues in lack of knowledge, lack of information, lack of 
guidance, lack of policy. In fact nothing could be more 
uneconomical. The present parsimony is sheer wasteful- 
ness; it needs to be stopped speedily and finally. 
Guidance is the place where the State must spend upon 
itself if education is to be' a national power. And if even 
the crore which is all that it now devotes to Direction 
and Inspection were doubled that would be still a small 
enough provision, but it would be at least one step along 
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the right path. The State would at any rate have 
begun to give to the educational system the essential 
service of control. 

98. (2) By the State ceasing to spend on itself as 

Manager . — The second point which the analysis of 
educational financing presses upon us is that the State 
must devote itself without distraction to control. The 
entrance of the State into the realm of management 
simply creates large financial outlays without corres- 
ponding educational benefits. And it has the further 
effect of prejudicing the action of the State as controller. 
As we have gone through the figures at each educational 
level we have seen how unfortunate is the endeavour of 
the State to allocate funds to various managers when it 
itself continues to be one of them. It spends money 
upon itself for the discharge of functions which other 
managements are quite capable of discharging, and in 
such a way that the claims of elementary education are 
not safeguarded; while the money which it expends on 
other agencies bears no clear relation to the amount or 
nature of the work done. Thus by its financial dealings 
the State not only fails far too much to give to manage- 
ments the guidance which it is the duty of a controller to 
supply, but it also fails far too frequently to give them 
that aid which is calculated to inspire educational effort 
and initiative and to secure educational continuity. 
Further there is created the impression that far too 
much is being spent on higher education when the figures 
make it plain that what is really in great part happening 
is a large expenditure by the State of public funds on 
its own institutions. Were the State to abandon manage- 
ment then without the addition of another rupee to the 
budget there would be available what would enhance 
most definitely the effective and beneficial power of the 
State as controller of the educational system, and also 
what would enable other managements to shoulder 
larger responsibilities and to do this in a most capable 
and telling way. If the country is to have a healthy 
educational budget, and thus a healthy educational 
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system, the State must note what figures have pressed 
upon it decade after decade; it must relinquish manage- 
ment and give itself wholly to control. 

99. (3) By the State Ceasing to Finance Delegated 

Control Combined with Management . — In the third 
place, the State requires to see that when there is a 
delegation of control this must be so arranged that the 
control is not delegated to a management which is one 
among a number of managements. Delegation which 
neglects this safeguard leads to financial unhealthiness 
and educational retardation. The State, as we have 
seen, itself endeavours to effect this combination, but, 
as circumstances increasingly show, to the disadvantage 
of educational finance. The same result is bound to 
follow if, through devolution, a corresponding combina- 
tion arises in connexion with a body other than the 
State. And if the State not only permits the establish- 
ment of a control which is also conjoined with part 
managership but also lends most generous financial aid 
to this combination, an aid which, it may be, is more 
generous than that which is given to other managements, 
it throws its weight on the side of what works to the 
detriment of education. It helps to set up an imperium 
in imperio , with all its hampering effect on the State’s 
endeavour to control; it extends to one management a 
preferential treatment which prejudicially affects the 
activities of other managements; and it fails to draw 
into the service of education all the resources of finance, 
activity, and personnel which are ready to place them- 
selves at its disposal if only they receive that encour- 
agement to which they have a just title. Without the 
expenditure of an additional rupee another million of 
children might have been receiving the benefits of ele- 
mentary education at the present time had the State 
faced the financial facts to which several quinquennia, 
and more particularly the one that is just past, have 
been drawing its attention in the most pointed manner, 
and had it decided that throughout the country, as has 
been done in certain parts of it, control should not be 
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conjoined with management management was 

only one among others. 

100. (4) By the State Basing Its Finance on a System 
which Evokes and Coordinates Effort . — The fourth 
point which considerations of finance make abundantly 
clear is what might be expected from the financial bear- 
ing of the preceding three paragraphs. The State must 
not only become in reality the controller of the whole 
educational system; it must not only see to it that con- 
trol, whether direct or delegated, is not prejudiced by 
being associated with management; but it must also 
‘ set itself resolutely to frame and to give effect to a 
comprehensive scheme of subsidy or grant-in-aid in 
accordance with which it will make its educational allo- 
cation from provincial revenues. Its fundamental 
principle will be so to assign public funds that every 
capable agency recognized by the State will occupy the 
position of a true partner in the educational enterprise 
of the country. Thus finance will be employed as a 
great bond of unity. It will link together all forces 
prepared to do battle for education against ignorance 
and will form them into a united national contingent. 
No force will be disparaged, each will make its individual 
contribution, and all will be encouraged to give the most 
characteristic and the best service that is in their power. 
Further, finance will be the medium of healthy rivalry, 
stirring every unit to emulation in the contribution it 
can make to the one great end. Thus Local Bodies 
will have ground for satisfaction not in the fact that 
they are Local Bodies, but that, as representatives of 
local self-government, they are able to render under 
statutory enactments and out of their resources an ever- 
growing service to the education of the country. And 
Private Bodies will find ground for satisfaction not in 
the fact that they testify to individual generosity or 
corporate liberality but that they are able to bring, in 
steadily increasing measure, the voluntarily offered re- 
sources of those who believe in education to the upbuild- 
ing of a comprehensive national system. Again, finance 
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will be the instrument not of preferential treatment 
based on name or official position, but of a preference 
based on work systematically done and educational ser- 
vice adequately rendered, And if there is any differ- 
entiation there will be only one ground for that, namely 
the difference in effort made and energy sustained. Thus 
there will be inaugurated a definite and carefully articu- 
lated policy which will take the place of the present 
combination of what is in part legislatively unilateral and 
in part strangely haphazard. There will be a policy 
which will unite effort of every kind, local and private, 
drawing forth the fullest contribution which each can 
make to education, discouraging none, stimulating all. 
And there will be a policy by the working of which 
finance will be so administered that there will be no 
possibility of the State retarding rather than accelerat- 
ing the spread of education. And all this unity will 
have its centre in the State as controller, a controller 
that represents the nation, that admits to the service of 
education only fitting agencies for a task so high, and 
that to such agencies, when they are admitted, gives the 
steadiness and stimulus of its full and impartial support, 
whatever be the form of management to which they 
belong. 

101. (5) Btj the State Securing the Co-operation of 

the Parent. — Finally, the facts which we have surveyed 
emphasize the need which exists for the State to secure 
the fullest financial co-operation of the parent. This 
is all the more necessary because of what the State has 
done for decades, that for which it has received far too 
little recognition. For the State has given of its funds 
year after year so that scholarships are available for 
pupils of talent and of slender means, and it has also 
made provision, regulative and financial, wdiereby sub- 
stantial concessions may be enjoyed by any one who 
experiences a handicap because of the community of his 
origin. When such opportunities exist and when to 
these is added the contribution of private benefaction, 
it is for the State to ensure, to the fullest extent of its 
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powers, that the responsibility which belongs to the 
parent is not shifted on to other shoulders ; in such a way 
too that the parent who decides to send his child on to 
higher education may be under no misunderstanding 
regarding the expenditure which he will be called on to 
meet. The strict and equitable levying of fees assures 
the taxpayer that his money is not being misapplied, 
satisfies the self-denying parent that he is not being 
asked for a sacrifice which others find it easy to escape, 
helps to warn off from certain forms of study those who 
w r ould have their abilities better employed otherwise, 
and makes to the educational system a contribution of 
which it stands in need, and by means of which it is 
able to extend its benefits to all, be they rich or poor, 
w r ho can profit by them. The State by its manner of 
financing and the terms on which its grants-in-aid are 
supplied is in a position to safeguard for the country 
this valuable educational asset. 

102. Resume of Changes required for Satisfactory 
Financmg of Education . — We have now reached an 
answ T er to the question which we asked ourselves in the 
first paragraph of this Chapter. That question was : 
How shall the educational system of the country best 
be financed so that good education may be spread as 
w T idely and as speedily as possible throughout the land? 
The answer is : By a very fundamental change in the 
mode of financing which now prevails and has prevailed 
for too many years. That mode fails to give to education 
results commensurate with the amount expended, and 
more especially fails to lay what is the foundation of a 
truly national system, the education of the great mass 
of the people. The reason for this is that it does not 
provide for a genuine controlling agency, and that, 
because through associating management with control, it 
exercises preferential treatment at every level of the 
educational structure, thus leading to the uneconomical 
distribution of large State funds and to the discourage- 
ment of bodies which are prepared to make siibstantial 
contributions to education from private sources. It is 
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' therefore a method which calls for radical alteration. And 
the alteration can be so brought about that no dislocation 
will be created by it. By a policy which places the 
State in the position of accepted and unchallenged edu- 
cational controller, and which separates control from 
management, the change can be swiftly and smoothly 
effected. There are managements in sufficient number 
and with sufficient experience to meet the demands of 
the new situation. The process of transference to these 
is capable of realization within a period which it w T ould 
be easy to specify, and which, as the preceding Chapter 
has shown, need not be long. The result would be a 
j striking change in the employment of public funds, a 
change which would lead to the employment of these 
funds effectively, economically, and equitably. Provin- 
cial funds would no longer be spent lavishly on the few’ 
and meagrely on the many; private agencies would no 
longer be made to feel that the more they worked for 
education the less would they be encouraged; district 
j boards and municipalities would become the genuine ex- 

j pression of local self-government in the sphere of edu- 

cation. A sense of partnership would be created. 
Under impartial control fully established and adequately 
financed there would be assured guidance and direction 
such that the causes of unwholesome rivalry would be 
removed, undue emphasis on one form of education to 
the disadvantage of another would be abandoned, and 
true proportion would be secured. Thus in the course of 
' less than ten years elementary education would extend its 

I borders till it embraced some sixty per cent of the boys 

j and girls of school-going age, the facilities for higher 

i education would be increased and enhanced, and the 

; alternative courses that are so desirable would become 

an integral part of the system. Thus would the State, 

i| Local Bodies, Private Agencies, and the Parent so enter 
into financial combination that in the service of education 
public revenues would be utilized to the country’s 
greatest advantage. 

103. Demands of Sound Education and of Sound 
! 14 
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Finance Identical . — It will be noticed that, in this dis- 
cussion, the main lines of policy which have been shown 
to be necessary in the interests of sound finance are the 
same as those which, in the discussions of the preceding 
chapters have been shown to be necessary in the interests 
of sound education. What educational advance demands 
is what the satisfactory utilization of the taxpayer’s 
money requires. Thus do the interests of the State, the 
citizen, the educator, the parent, and the child converge. 
And when the policy which these combined facts press 
upon the country becomes the policy with which the 
State identifies itself and for the realization of which 
it marshals all its resources, then India will at length 
see in its midst no mere working of educational machi- 
nery but the steady growth of a living educational 
system. For it will see a system towards the vitality 
and development of which there will contribute the 
united forces of sound education, good administration , 
national sentiment, local patriotism, private generosity, 
and unwasteful finance. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Problem of Religions Neutrality 

I. The Problem : Pow are Education and . 

Religion to be Combined? 

1. One of the problems constantly confronting the 
Indian administrator, demanding the attention of the 
Indian educator, and exercising the mind of the serious 
Indian parent, is : How are education and religion to 
be combined in the educational system of India? 

II. The Desire for Combination 

2. (1) On the Part of the Parent . — To the thought- 
ful parent the question is far removed from the realm 
of purely academic interest or political capital. Prom 
the lips of Hindus, Muhammadans and Christians there 
comes an earnest cry for a closer association of religion 
with education. And the ground for their earnestness 
may be said to be two-fold. In the first place, the 
Indian mind finds it hard to think of an education 
worthy of the name which is dissociated from religion. 
The schools of the past owed their distinctive features to 
what was taught in the precincts of Hindu temple and 
Muhammadan mosque, and to the sages who khere 
gathered around them bands of learners and found the 
beginning of wisdom in the fear of the Lord. And 
where Christianity has come the church and the school 
have gone together. The close association of education 
and religion has thus a historical support which long 
connexion has hallowed, and which the thoughtful 
parent desires to see maintained. It is woven into the 
texture of the national life. And the other ground is 
really the same position urged from a different stand- 
point. Parents complain that old loyalties are being set 
aside, and that reverence is passing. And they say that 
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this is very noticeable in the case of those who have 
had the benefit of education, and who repay the 
sacrifices made by parents for the provision of that edu- 
cation, by a very general, if not a complete, disregard 
of those things which give to life its worth. They 
ascribe this attitude in large part to the secular character 
of the education w r hich is now being imparted, and they 
urge, often with pathetic earnestness, that there may 
be a return to that form of education w T hich finds its 
support in religion. 

3. (2) On the Part of the Teacher . — What the 
parent feels, the teacher, so often himself a parent, 
also feels. For the faithful teacher is ofttimes sorely 
grieved at the result of all the effort he expends upon 
the training of youth. He is dissatisfied with an edu- 
cation which quickens intellectual development but 
which leaves an all too slight impress upon life and 
character. He looks with distress at the gulfs which 
separate communities and which education in its corpo- 
rate aspect seems so powerless to bridge. And he longs 
for that manifestation of a civic conscience, of lofty 
political aim, of the love of truth, of responsibility for 
the diffusion of education, which, he feels, ought to 
follow in the train of all true teaching. 

4. (3) On the Pari of the Administrator . — And the 
administrator shares with the parent and the teacher 
in a similar longing. If education is without its telling 
influence on the springs of conduct the progress of the 
country is retarded. And the administrator wishes to 
see it advanced. Thus it is that the Government of 
India in its Resolution of 1913 speaks of the provision of 
religious and moral instruction as ‘unquestionably the 
most important educational problem of the time.’ And 
it is highly significant that the Viceroy in a deeply 
impressive speech made on the 17th July 1926 appealed 
‘in the name of religion’ to those ‘who direct the edu- 
cation of the young’ for the creation of an atmosphere 
in which the plant of national life may attain its 
fairest growth. 
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III. The Difficulty of Religious Neutrality 

5. The State's Position. — So much for the longing. 

Alongside of this must be set another fact, the fact that 
in educational matters the attitude of the Government, 
central and local, in India* is one of strict religious 
neutrality. As soon as the State arrived at and pro- 
mulgated an educational policy, it stated this fact most 
clearly. It said for example, that all schools managed 
by Government were founded for the benefit of the 
whole population of India, and that in order to effect 
this object it was indispensable that the education con- 
veyed in them should be exclusively secular. It laid 
down that inspectors were to take no cognisance of the 
religious instruction imparted in any school. And all 
this is felt to be in accord with the spirit of the Procla- 
mation made by Queen Victoria in November 1858 in 
which she ^stated that no one w r as to be ‘molested or dis- 
quieted, no one to be in any wise favoured, by reason 
of their religious faith/ The attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India before oration of the reforms 

of 1919, is the attitudducaticue provincial governments 
of the present day when ^mcation is in the hands of 
a Minister responsible to the legislature of his province. 
Place, then, side by side these two facts : the desire 
for religious education and the neutrality of the Govern- 
ment in all educational matters. And it will be at 
once conceded that we are confronted with a serious 
and difficult problem, for which a solution is urgently 
required. 

6. This Position in Education. — In seeking for a 
solution we must first examine the nature of the neutra- 
lity which the State professes and the ground on which 
it is maintained. The Imperial Gazetteer of India , in 
Volume IV, Chapter xiii, puts the position very clearly 
so far as it applies to education. It says : 

‘The existence in India of creeds differing widely 
from one another and from the faith of the ruling power 
has made it essential for the State to assume a position 
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of strict religious neutrality in its relations with public 
instruction. This principle was emphatically asserted in 
the Despatch of 1854 and has ever since been rigidly 
enforced. No religious instruction is given in govern- 
ment schools; and provided only it imparts sound 
secular instruction a private institution is equally en- 
titled to government aid whether it teaches the religion 
of the Bible, the Shastras, or the Koran.’ 

In even more succinct form the policy of Government 
has been stated to be ‘abstention from religious teaching 
in publicly managed schools, abstention from interference 
with religious teaching in privately managed schools’. 
And the reason for this attitude was given quite frankly 
so long ago as 1854. It has been adopted, as the Des- 
patch of that date tells us, so as ‘to prevent the 
slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to make 
use of the influence of government for the purpose of 
proselytism’. Here then we have the whole * matter in 
a nutshell. It amounts to this : there are so many faiths 
in India that Government feels that it cannot support 
them all, and any reecgp^^ clv 0 ^ religion which falls 
short of this would expose 0 f ^ ru fnment to the suspicion 
of sectarianism or proselyti ^ So in matters of educa- 
tion, so far as Govern .^.. nt is concerned, there is to be 
no recognition of religion at all. One could not help 
feeling that there was a note of finality in the declaration 
which the Government of India made in 1904, that ‘in 
the Government institutions the instruction is, and 
must continue to be, exclusively secular’. 

7. Neutrality and Secularity . — There is one point in 
connexion with these statements which cannot but 
arrest the attention of those who are engaged in a search 
for the solution of the problem now before us. It will 
be noted that, in certain circumstances, a neutral policy 
is regarded as identical with a secular education. Such 
an identification is peculiarly unfortunate. True, the 
limits within which this identification was at first re- 
garded as operating were definitely circumscribed; it 
held only in the case of educational institutions managed 
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by Government. True also, these limits were thought 
of as certain to become more and more circumscribed 
until their contents would ultimately vanish; for one 
has only to read the Despatch of 1854 to realize that- 
what was contemplated was a steady transfer of depart- 
mental institutions to non-departmental agencies. But 
when all that is granted it has still to be admitted that- 
there are three directions in which the consequences of 
this identification have stretched far beyond the limits 
originally thought of and have worked to the detriment 
of Indian education. In the first place, what was 
thought of as a temporary expedient has been suffered 
to become a permanent feature of the educational system 
of the country. Not only did the sweep of official 
management increase, its tenacity also increased. The 
Indian Education Commission Report, to mention only 
one official document, affords striking confirmation of 
this statement. And with the increase of departmentally 
managed institutions there came of necessity an increase 
in the number of schools and colleges where neutrality 
in regard to religion became identified w T ith pure secu- 
larity in the type of education imparted. This is un- 
fortunate, but there is a second consideration still more 
unfortunate. What was contemplated in the Despatch 
of 1854 by schools under public management was insti- 
tutions under the educational department of the State. 
About thirty years afterwards there .arose schools under 
Local Board and Municipal Board management. These 
were also looked upon as schools under public manage- 
ment; and under that classification they still remain. 
Thus it came about that the same interpretation was 
applied to them, and they became further exemplifica- 
tions of the position that, being under neutral manage- 
ment so far as religion went, they could impart only 
what was secular so far as educating went. And as if 
this w r as not enough, a third factautra ^ < be reckoned 
with. The State which manages bo^o; n institutions 
also controls all institutions. There was, and not un- 
naturally, a tendency to regard Government the controller 
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as assuming towards neutrality the same attitude as 
Government the manager. Thus many came to think 
of Government as not merely neutral but as the upholder 
of a purely secular system of education throughout the 
country. Those who read Mayhew’s Education in 
India are left in no doubt as to the harm which has 
accrued to education in India from this reading of the 
attitude of the State. It may be a misunderstanding, 
but, if it is, it is one into which an observer might 
readily fall, and from which, if it desired,' Government 
might as readily extricate itself. This at least is certain 
that, owing to the attitude of Government, neutrality 
has no other meaning than that of secularity over a 
considerable range of the educational system of the 
country. It would be difficult to calculate the evil 
which has followed from this identification. Clearly if 
such identification exhausts the concept of neutrality 
then there may well be serious hesitation in looking 
upon neutrality as a safe guiding principle. 

8. Neutrality and Indifference . — Fortunately there 
has never been a time in the development of an educa- 
tional policy in India that neutrality has meant secular 
teaching only. We have already noted that the prin- 
ciple of neutrality has been defined as ‘abstention from 
religious teaching in publicly managed schools, absten- 
tion of interference with religious teaching in privately 
managed schools’. Thus in all schools which are under 
private management there is complete freedom to im- 
part religious education. Only with such teaching 
Government does not concern itself. Thus if, in the 
case of publicly managed institutions, religious neutrality 
means opposition to religious teaching, in the case of 
privately managed institutions it means indifference to 
it. This second meaning of neutrality, it must be con- 
fessed, escapes the unattractiveness of the first only by 
a hair’s breadth. 1A p*, the champion of the Government 
will reply: No otihN meaning comes within the region 
of practical politics. Take neutrality in either of these 
senses and you get something that works; take it in any 
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other and you are either up in the air or down in chaos. 
And he will quote the position taken by the Indian 
Education Commission in regard to institutions managed 
by the State as given in .Chapter viii, paragraph 526 of 
its Report ; 

The declared neutrality of the State forbids its con- 
necting the institutions directly managed by it with any 
one form of faith; and the alternative of giving equal 
facilities in such institutions for the inculcation of all 
forms of faith involves practical difficulties which we 
believe to be insuperable. 

And very likely to this there would be added the state- 
ment that as soon as a Government begins to meddle 
in things religious its days are numbered. 

9. Neutrality and Exceptional Arrangements . — So 
now we have got at what the State means by its doctrine 
of religious neutrality in regard to education. It shuts 
it out of publicly managed institutions; it shuts its eyes 
to it in privately managed ones. And it adds that this 
is the only practical position. The only practical posi- 
tion? Is that really the case? Then why this admission 
as to '"exceptional arrangements’ which are made in 
certain ‘Muhammadan schools under public management ? 
These exceptional arrangements include such a facility 
as the provision of a mosque for worship. Nor any one 
who has seen the sacrifices which Muhammadans make 
in order that their children may be instructed in their 
faith has nothing but admiration for the stand they 
take and the means they employ to secure their end. 
The matter, however, which is now before us is not what 
Muhammadans themselves do but what a Government 
professing "complete neutrality in matters of religion’ 
does for them. Looked at from this point, of view the 
"exceptional arrangements’ made for these schools under 
public management, the schools of one community, 
suggest partisanship rather than neutrality . A policy of; 
strict neutrality admits of no exceptional arrangements. 
It looks as if we have no sooner arrived at some kind 
of understanding regarding the Government’s position 
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ot religious neutrality than we are confronted with facts 
which make us ask whether the actual attitude is identi- 
cal with the professed attitude. 

10. Lack of Clearness as to what the Situation 
Requires . — The same question forces itself upon us when 
we look at the efforts made by the State to safeguard 
the religious scruples of pupils and their parents. There 
are many ways of doing this. No Government in India 
has gone so far as would one of the Universities had it 
accepted a resolution moved in its Senate. The pro- 
posal, if it had been carried, would have had the effect 
of denying the privilege of affiliation to any college 
which made some form of religious education an integral 
part of its curriculum. The motion, though rejected by 
an overwhelming majority, had its supporters. To some, 
therefore, the best means of safeguarding conscience is 
to cut these colleges entirely out of the educational 
system of the country. To others the best means seems 
to be to deny to such schools and colleges any aid from 
public funds. To others, again, the most satisfactory 
means seems to be to deny such institutions aid unless 
they are prepared to make exceptional arrangements. 
And so on it goes, for the simple reason that there are 
two questions which are not clearly faced and clearly 
answered. These questions are : first, Do we wish 
schools and colleges where religious education is an 
essential part of the course which they provide? And, 
second, How are we to have these in such a way that 
they will fit into the Indian educational system without 
encroaching on religious scruple? Instead of answers to 
these questions, what we find is for the most part a 
number of discussions as to how a method of safeguard- 
ing conscience in the educational system of one country 
is to be introduced into the educational system of India 
where the conditions are vitally different. Indian edu- 
cation, in regions far removed from that of conscience, 
has had to pay the penalty again and again for efforts 
at transplantation, however well meant. When the 
specifically Indian conditions are fairly faced, and not 
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until then, we shall be in a position to solve the problem 
that is now before us. There is no need for elaborate 
statistics. Let the main point be kept steadily in view. 
The State is not able, as in England, to overtake by 
statutory agency even the elementary education of the 
country. It therefore calls into partnership with it — 
partnership be it noted, not subordination — a network of 
private agencies. These have their definite status in the 
educational system, and from that status they can be 
dislodged only by failure to occupy the position of partner 
or by the denial of all the principles on which the edu- 
cational system of the country rests. Not only have 
they a position which the State guarantees them, they 
have also the position which comes from bearing the 
responsibility for the education of one half of the pupils 
who are studying in the elementary schools of the land. 
A very similar situation meets, us when we turn to 
secondary education, for there are practically twice as 
many pupils in secondary schools under private manage- 
ment as in those under public management. Let one 
other fact be recalled. A full system of compulsory edu- 
cation obtains in England; in India compulsion is the 
exception. Into such a system as this it has been pro- 
posed, on- more than one occasion, that there should be 
introduced the means for safeguarding conscience which 
have been found to answer in circumstances totally 
different. It is advisable that we should look at one of 
those attempts. 

11, Exemplified in Legal Enactment . — In one of the 
provinces of India a clause has been introduced into the 
educational code which provides that, if a school which 
gives religious instruction accepts grants, it must give 
exemption from that religious teaching to- any pupil 
whose parent or guardian objects to it, and intimates 
his objection in writing, this objection to be intimated 
ordinarily at the beginning of a term. It further lays 
down that the religious teaching is to be given at the 
beginning or at the end of the secular instruction im- 
parted. If these conditions are complied with, aid from 
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public funds is available; if not it is withheld. At first 
sight it looks as if we had reached a solution of the 
problem with which we started. But when we look 
more closely we find not only that the old tangle remains 
but that the emergence of a new element is rendered 
possible — that of insincerity. For ‘ such legislation 
makes it permissible and legal for a manager of a school 
in which religious instruction is imparted to exempt 
from attendance at such instruction all who desire to be 
exempted, and yet in every part of the school course to 
bring to bear the particular attitude and influence of his 
religion. It would be within the power of every manag- 
ing body, Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh, and Christian, 
to make the definite form of religious instruction optional 
but so to concentrate their religious forces on every other 
aspect of the work and life of the school that submission 
to these was compulsory, on the part of the pupil. The 
manager that acted in this fashion would be acting in a 
strictly legal manner; and he w r ould be entitled to 
receive grants from public funds. The conscience of 
others would be respected up to the limits laid down by 
statute, but the object of the statute would be wholly 
defeated. No manager who stated unequivocally that he 
gave 'an education in which religion was an integral part 
of the curriculum would be in a position to claim or 
expect to receive any aid from public funds towards the 
maintenance of his school. But a manager who refrained 
from what is technically called ‘religious instruction’, 
but made religious instruction in a non-technical sense 
intensive in its power and pervasive of the curriculum of 
every pupil would suffer no disadvantage, but would be 
entitled to enjoy the fullest participation in the allocation 
of public funds. This form of legislation, then, is 
futile. It is introduced in order to safeguard conscience, 
and that is precisely what it fails to do. The solution 
of our problem receives no help from this expedient. 

• 12. Failure of State to Supply Alternative Facilities . 
—We cannot, however, leave the matter there; we must 
probe it still more closely. Under the type of enactment 
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which we have been considering, grant from provincial 
revenues cannot be given to a school which makes some 
form of religious instruction an integral part of its curri- 
culum. And the reason for this, we are told, is that a 
management which makes religious instruction an inte- 
gral part of a school course either will, or may, compel 
pupils to take a form of education which they do not 
wish. But such an answer does not settle the question. 
It only forces us to ask another one. And that is: 
Who is to blame for this situation? The answer gene- 
rally given, either implicitly or explicitly, is : The 
management. Is that answer correct? Is it true that a 
management which has planted a school in an area, and 
thus supplies needed educational facilities, (for we are 
not dealing with unneeded schools; their day is soon 
done) is to blame because there are people in that area 
who desire another type of education than that which 
the school supplies? Most certainly not. The blame 
attaches not to the management which, of its private 
resources, makes this educational contribution, but to 
the authority which fails to provide a sufficient number 
of schools, and thus fails to make alternative facilities 
available. It is the State not the management that is 
to blame; the responsibility rests on the State. If any- 
one is to be penalised it is the State not the manage- 
ment. For the State has fallen short in two respects : 
from the point of view y of education it has failed, because 
it has not encouraged a management which has supplied 
an educational need; from the point of view of policy 
it has failed, because it has not foreseen and provided 
for an important educational contingency and situation. 
We shall revert to this later. Meantime we cannot but 
remark that there is something ironical in a management 
which seeks to provide the kind of education that is so 
much asked for being told that it is to be penalised 
because it is the only one in a certain area. As if the 
management could split itself in twain and so provide 
for the ■ requirements of those who wish * something 
different; or as if it could continue one and yet deny 
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itself by making religious teaching alternative when it 
looks upon education as defective unless religious teach- 
ing is integral. It is, of course, . always open to the 
State or its representatives to turn round and say to 
such a management : ‘If you take that position we have 
no difficulty in dealing with you. We shall give you no 
grants from public funds; you can exist on your own, 
and sink or swim.’ And to this the management will 
be well entitled to reply : ‘If I have to support this my 
contribution to the education of India entirely from my 
own funds there is a considerable chance that I shall 
sink rather than swim. But do not hesitate. And when 
I have sunk you will have blotted out a school which 
made religious teaching a vital part of the education 
which it imparted. And you will have obliterated a 
management which refused public funds on conditions 
which would have made that acceptance insincere. 
Derive such comfort as you can from the reflection that 
you have lost such a school and such a management to 
the educational system of India.’ 

13. Resulting Confusion . — We began by stating a 
problem, and the more we have investigated that problem 
the more complicated we have found it. We have seen 
how the difficulties in the way of a solution have arisen 
and increased in number. In the first place Govern- 
ment proclaimed itself to be neutral in regard to the 
form of education imparted. Then as a manager it laid 
down that the maintenance of neutrality in the schools 
which it managed meant the maintenance of secular edu- 
cation only. By this attitude it could not but imperil 
its position as controller, although it made it clear that 
neutrality as a controller meant, in respect of schools 
not under public management, nothing more than in- 
difference or toleration. Then it included schools under 
Local Board and Municipal management among those 
which were subject to the same interpretation of neutra- 
lity as applied in its own schools. Next it did not adhere 
with consistency to its own declared policy of neutrality. 
And finally it sought for a solution of difficulties which 
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had arisen through its lack of forethought and provision 
in forms of legislation which placed at a disadvantage 
schools that made religious instruction an integral part 
of their education. Everyone who has followed the 
course of events in connexion with this matter is bound f. 
to admit that a more unsatisfactory tangle it would be 
difficult to imagine. And so long as matters are 
approached along the lines which have hitherto been 
adopted so long will the tangle remain. The only hope < 
for a solution is to begin as we have suggested above, 
by obtaining a definite answer to the question : Is the 
government of the country definitely prepared to encour- ij 

age schools which combine religious with secular J- 

education ? I 

IV. Religious Neutrality Impartial Encourage- 
ment I 

14. Need for Encourage merit of Religious Education . 

— We start, then, to re-think the position by asking 
Government for a clear pronouncement on the subject 
of its attitude to schools imparting religious education: 

What is that attitude to be? — opposition, indifference, or 
encouragement. A wise and far-seeing government will 
be forced to admit by the logic of facts that an attitude 
of encouragement is the only one which holds out the 
hope of a system of education at once acceptable to the 
people and beneficial in its influence. As it is, education 
in India has to many the appearance of a good, but of an 
exotic, plant. And the influence of education has told 
more on the side of intellect than of life. What education 
requires to redeem it from both defects is its connexion 
with religion. An attitude of aloofness, apathy, least of all 
opposition, will not suffice. A government which adopts 
the policy of encouragement has behind it the support 
of thinking parents, teachers, administrators, and lovers 
of their country in all walks of life. In other words the 
form of neutrality which it behoves the Government to 
adopt is one which has been strangely enough left too 
much in the background. Yet it is the adoption of 
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form which will he of incalculable benefit to the whole 
educational system of India. That form is Benevolent 
Neutrality. 

15. Encouragement Consistent with Neutrality 
Almost as soon as this position has been stated we shall 
hear the old objection : When Government adopts this 
attitude it will be regarded as a partisan and all con- 
fidence in it will be gone. Yet when we look at what 
is going on in various parts of India we shall see that, 
even now, some approximation is being made to the 
identification of the doctrine of religious neutrality with 
the position of benevolent neutrality. For instance, 
twenty years ago it could be said regarding the province 
of Madras that ‘under existing rules and orders no 
classes for religious instruction can be held within the 
walls of any school under public management’. Within 
ten years that was no longer true. By a Government 
Order of the 15th July, 1922, it was laid down that while 
one religion was not to be fostered at the expense of 
another and that while public funds were not to be 
utilized for imparting religious instruction, it v^as within 
the power of a Local Body to permit this instruction, to be 
given in the school premises. Further, it was stated 
that if the regular teachers of the school were prepared 
voluntarily to undertake this form of instruction, that was 
the most satisfactory way of imparting it. So, if religious 
teaching is desired, pupils have no longer to go to some 
other place than the Municipal or District Board School 
to which they belong. They may have it in their own 
school and from their own teacher. And while in Bombay 
the pupil of a Municipal or Local Board School who 
desires religious instruction has to be content with ‘well- 
constituted outside bodies 5 , and cannot have the help ‘of 
a teacher in the service of Government or a Local Body 5 , 
he may nevertheless have provision for that instruction 
within his own school premises. A development in 
some such directions as these is what is called for; and 
we are only at the beginning of it. The coming years 
'will see great ' changes; and in the meantime it is 
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possible to indicate four lines along which Government 
may advance towards the encouragement of religious 
education without departing by one jot or tittle from its 
position of strict impartiality. (1) In the first place, 
encouragement may appropriately and in a strictly con- 
stitutional manner come along the line of the Teaching 
Grant. If a school wishes to combine religious with 
secular instruction it will require a larger staff than if 
it had not that combination. Such an enhancement of 
staff would afford a legitimate claim for an enhancement 
of grant. The scale of grant permissible, the size of 
staff to be recognized, the qualifications of the teachers 
and the hours during which they taught, would all be 
brought under the operation of the grant-in-aid code. 
But subject to these rules no management would suffer 
because it had a staff which enabled it to do justice to 
the moral and religious as w T ell as to the intellectual edu- 
cation which the school imparted. (2) In the second 
place, encouragement may proceed along the line of the 
Building Grant. .For a school which lays emphasis on 
the religious aspect of education will conceivably require 
appropriate accommodation. The State cannot be asked 
to bear the expense of erecting chapels, mosques and 
temples; but it can make a grant towards the erection of 
a classroom or assembly room which will help materially 
towards that corporate feeling or that sense of reverence* 
which religious education fosters and which is so* 
valuable as an aid to learning and as a preparation for 
life. ,(3) In the third place, encouragement may 
advance along the line of the Library Grant. For a 
school which embraces religious teaching within its 
curriculum must have books in its library, and enough 
of them, to give reality to its teaching. Grants, there- 
fore, for religious books while they would conform to. 
accepted rules would not be taboo. And if this were 
the case schools would be the first to rejoice in the 
encouragement . 

16. Encouragement through Finance . — These are 
three effective w r ays in which encouragement may be 
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given to schools that impart religions education without 
encroaching in any way on the impartiality of govern- 
ment. And they have this advantage. A grant is 
sanctioned only when a management incurs a definite 
expenditure, and it bears some recognized relation to 
that expenditure. Under such a system encouragement 
advances pari passu with the contribution made by the 
management. In this way two great gains are secured. 
On the one hand encouragement is given without waste- 
ful expenditure of public funds; only as managers give 
do provincial revenues give. On the other hand only 
schools which are really in earnest are encouraged; for 
the Government helps those who help themselves. 

17. ■ Encouragement through Provision of Facilities . 
— (4) The three methods which have been mentioned 
are all concerned with finance. But there is a fourth 
method for the encouragement of religious education 
which is not of a financial character. It is the method 
of providing facilities. For many a day after 1854 the 
chief energies of the State were directed to the establish- 
ment of schools so that the spread of education might 
be advanced as rapidly as possible. In the enormous 
territory that had to be covered it is no wonder that 
the multiplication of schools took precedence of all other 
considerations. Questions of the distribution of schools 
and of the safeguarding of conscientious scruple within 
schools were not so much as thought of. They arose 
when the circumstances of the country made further 
postponement impossible. Yet such questions had been, 
in part at least, foreseen and an answer had been adum- 
brated in the 1854 pronouncement. Inherent in the 
policy which is there laid down is the duty of the State 
to . see that adequate facilities are provided for the 
children that attend school, facilities adequate in charac- 
ter as well as in number. This is clear when we 
remember that no State can lay it down that it is 
determined to maintain neutrality as regards religion in 
education unless it is prepared to take practical steps to 
render this neutrality effective. Unless it is ready to do 
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this the profession of neutrality is either meaningless or 
untrue. If, as in India, the State aids schools without 
regard to the religious teaching given in them and so 
leads to situations in which conscientious scruple may 
be violated, its profession of neutrality is without 
meaning, for neutrality means no action, whereas in 
actual fact Government is taking a definite line of 
action. And if the State refuses to aid schools which 
supply a definite form of education which is healthy and 
beneficial to character because some people do not wish 
it, the profession of neutrality is untrue, for the State 
is now taking sides. If the State wishes to escape from 
the dilemma of making a profession of neutrality, which 
profession is belied by its acts, only one way is open 
to it. It must recognize the obligation which rests upon 
it to see that such facilities are provided for those who 
attend school and college as will make it possible for 
them to obtain a sound education and yet one which 
does not impinge on the sanctity of conscience. How, 
in practice, these facilities are to be provided will be 
considered in paragraph 22. Meantime enough has 
been said to show that it is perfectly possible for 
Government to encourage religious education without in 
any degree departing from its position of neutrality. 
Indeed it is only in this way that it can maintain a 
strictly neutral position. 


V. The Working of Impartial Encouragement 

18. (1) Relinq nis lime nt of State Educational Manage- 

ment . — We have seen that an encouragement of 
religious education in the schools of the country, carried 
out in a thoroughly impartial manner, is the surest way 
in which the Government cannot merely profess but 
actually exhibit its policy of religious neutrality. We 
must now give attention to the steps by which this 
benevolent neutrality may be incorporated in the edu- 
cational system of India. Four steps may be 
mentioned. (1) The first is the relinquishment by 
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Government of its position as manager of educational 
institutions. This is a line of action already urged on 
many grounds which there is no need to re-state here. 
If is enough to say that so long as . Government takes 
the position that only secular instruction can be given 
in the schools and colleges which it manages it need 
never profess to be neutral in regard to religion. For 
the attitude towards religion demanded by these insti- 
tutions, though bearing the name of neutrality, is 
actually one of exclusion. And in the circumstances, 
exclusion is opposition. In order to be really neutral 
Government must abandon its position of manager while 
adhering to its position as controller of the whole edu- 
cational system. And the sooner the process is initiated 
the better, for no Government can risk for long the 
imputation of being partial. 

19. (2) Equality of Treatment for Local and Private 

Managements , — The next step is to place schools under 
board management and schools under private manage- 
ment on equal terms as regards their eligibility for grant 
or subsidy from the State. The school under Local 
Board and Municipal Board management derives its 
income from three main sources : fees, funds derived 
from taxation, and Government subsidy. The school 
under private management also derives its income from 
three main sources : fees, private contributions, and 
Government grant. In principle, therefore, there is only 
one point which distinguishes the two forms of manage- 
ment. In certain local areas people agree to tax them- 
selves, in a statutory fashion, so as to maintain a number 
of services, one of these being schools; and the schools 
so maintained are schools under local management. In 
certain places certain people agree to give out of their 
o^n pockets, in a voluntary way, what will maintain 
schools; and the schools thus maintained are schools 
under private management. Both these classes of schools 
may levy fees, and both are eligible for financial help 
from public funds. Let the conditions on which this 
help is granted be the same for each type of school, 
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bearing some definite relation to what each management, 
puts into its schools, that is to say bearing a relation to 
what the Board supplies from funds raised in accordance 
with statute, and to what the individual or committee or 
association supplies out of its own pocket, and then the, 
irksome differentiation which at present exists in the allo- 
cation of grants to the two forms of schools will be done 
away. 

20. Bearing of these Two Conditions . — But it will be 
said : What bearing has all this on the matter we are 
now considering? It seems to be no more than a purely 
financial arrangement. A little consideration will show 
that this is far from being the case. The arrangement 
is indeed a financial one, but it is much more than that. 
For the moment this arrangement is come to, then the 
present classification of schools, which has very obvious 
disadvantages, will give way to a classification from which 
these disadvantages are eliminated. At present schools 
are classified as Schools under Public Management and 
Schools under Private Management. And those under 
Public Management are divided into those under Gov- 
ernment and those under Board Management. If 
Government divests itself of the functions of manage- 
ment, as has been urged in paragraph 18, then Board 
Schools will be the only representatives of what is termed 
Public Management. But if these receive grants from 
public funds on the same terms as schools maintained 
by private agencies, then both types of schools fall under 
the general heading of Aided Schools, and the need for 
reference to public management disappears. So far as 
management is concerned there are simply two classes — 
those under Board and those under Private (or prefer- 
ably Committee) management. And what is the bearing 
of this on our present problem? It means that, when 
Board schools are looked at in this manner, there is no 
reason why religious instruction should not be given in 
them. Such instruction would be given in accordance 
with regulations laid down by the management, that is 
by the Board, the representatives of those who within 
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a specified area tax themselves to render public services 
of which education is one. But religious education, 
however regulated by the management, could be given in 
these Board schools without a question, as is indeed 
being done in certain Board schools already. Thus it 
would result that all schools of the national system, 
those under Board as well as those under Committee 
management, would be able to combine religious with 
secular instruction. 

21. (3) Delegation of Control to Ad Hoc Bodies . — 

When these two steps have been taken, the next, one 
is the delegation of control. The State is fittingly 
recognized as the Controller of the educational system 
of the country. It alone is in a position to advise, to 
direct, and to aid, the cause of education both in its 
own sphere and in its relation to other parts of the 
administration. But it may exercise that control either 
through its own agency or through a delegated agency. 
And it is becoming every year more clear that when 
Government vests its powers of control, or at least a 
substantial part of them, in bodies on which there are 
a considerable number of non-officials who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of local conditions and a certain stake 
in the education of the area concerned, there is a great 
advantage in this delegation of function. It is true that 
such bodies cannot to begin with, or even for some time, 
discharge their duties with the ease that marks a long 
established department. But they bring to bear on their 
task a large amount of educational experience, adminis- 
trative capacity, and local knowledge. And these are of 
the utmost value for the stimulation of educational 
activity within an area, and for the maintenance of such 
activity economically and without friction. Such bodies 
have already been called into existence. We need 
instance only the District Educational Councils in 
Madras which deal with elementary education, and the 
High School Education Board in the Central Provinces 
which deals with secondary education. Amongst other 
matters, such ad hoc bodies would survey the • field 
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under their control, would distribute grants from pro- 
vincial funds, would see that overlapping was prevented, 
and would encourage the appropriate agency to provide 
the kind of school that is needed for a particular locality. 
They might have powers to levy a cess as is proposed 
in Bengal, but the multiplication of bodies with powers 
to impose taxation is to be avoided, as far as possible; 
and the same end would be gained if the proceeds of 
a certain tax were placed at the disposal of these bodies 
for educational purposes. The bodies would be author- 
ised to recognize schools, to refuse recognition to a 
school in an area already well provided, and to take 
steps for the establishment of a school in an area either 
not supplied with a school or though supplied with a 
school yet not possessing a school of a type for which 
need exists. In this w r ay control would be exercised 
with a due appreciation of local requirements, with a 
full knowledge of financial resources, and with a keen 
desire to advance appropriate educational development. 
It would be a control delegated not to bodies, such as 
Local and Municipal Boards, which have many other- 
services to render , but to bodies able to give their ex- 
clusive attention to matters connected with the train- 
ing of the young. And it would be a control delegated 
not to bodies that constituted simply one group among 
several exercising managerial functions but to bodies able 
to give themselves wholly to that guidance and direction 
which matters connected with the training of the young 
demand. Thus while Government would remain the 
ultimate controller, to which appeal could be made in 
specified circumstances, it would reap the fruit of dele- 
gated authority in quickened interest, educational co- 
operation, and effective administration. 

22. (4) Provision of Different Types of Schools . — 

We are now ready for the fourth step. Government 
management being relinquished, local bodies being in 
receipt of grants-in-aid on the same terms as privately 
managed schools, and ad hoc bodies being appointed to 
exercise control over education, we have next to give 
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attention to one important function of these bodies to. 
which as yet only indirect reference has been made. 
That is the function of providing such facilities for pupils 
that both education may be available and conscience 
may be respected. Now, at first sight, the provision of 
such facilities seems to be too intricate for any body to 
arrange adequately. But closer investigation shows that 
this is not the case. In actual practice what we find is 
that there are those who desire for their children an 
education of which religion is an integral part, or to 
which it is an addition, or from which it is excluded. 
And when we realize this we see that only two types 
of institutions require to be provided : one in which 
religious instruction permeates the whole, and one in 
which religious instruction is confined to one period 
distinct from those assigned to the ordinary secular 
instruction. The first type will satisfy those who 

wish for religious education as an essential part 

of the whole education imparted; the second will 
satisfy both those, who being allowed to absent 
themselves from the religious period, will obtain 
what they desire — a purely secular education, and 

those who desire in addition to their secular edu- 

cation a separate course of religious instruction. As 
matters now stand in India, arrangement for the provi- 
sion of both types is comparatively easy. In the first 
place it will be necessary to decide upon the area within 
which such alternative facilities are to be provided. The 
area suitable for primary schools will be very different 
from that suitable for secondary schools; but when the 
area has been defined the nature of the facilities to be 
provided within the area will not be difficult to settle. 
In actual fact the number of cases where alternative 
facilities are desired and do not exist is far from large. 
But let us take a definite case. Here is a school, the 
only one in an area, and it makes religious instruction 
an integral part of its course. There are parents who 
object to the instruction given. What is the Controlling 
Authority to do? It may follow one or other of two 
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•courses. It may ask the management of the school, we 
shall call it a Committee School; whether it is prepared 
to grant any exemptions in respect of the religious 
instruction imparted in it; or it may arrange for the 
establishment of a second school which is more in har- 
mony with the wishes of parents than is the existing lj 

school. Let us look at these alternatives. There may 
be circumstances in which the management of the 
Committee School is prepared to grant exemptions from 
the religious instruction given in certain periods stated 
in the time-table, though in the nature of the case it is j, 

unable to grant exemptions from the religious education 4 

which is not confined to any one hour but pervades the 
whole. The management might act in this way rather t| 
than face a pupil w r ith the alternative of choosing between p. 
an education of a type abhorrent to its parent and no | 

•education at all. Even so, such exemptions would be 
only for such time and in such circumstances as seemed 
to the management to justify it. But the manager 
might be of opinion that the objection to the form of 
teaching was based on other grounds than those of con- 
scientious scruple, or that while there was only one 
school in the area there was room and need for more. 

In this case he would intimate to the Authority that he 
intended to maintain his type of school without even 
temporary departure from its avowed character. It 
would now rest with the Authority to decide what 
action it w r ould take. If it was convinced that 
the opposition to the Committee School ’ was 
fictitious it would leave matters as they were. 

But if it was convinced that the opposition sprang from 
•conscientious motives it would arrange for the establish- 
ment of another school, in this case a Board School. 

And the establishment of this school would settle the 
matter one way or another. For in a short time the 
emptying Committee School would show that its presence 
was not desired in that area. Or the well attended 
Committee School and the filling Board School would !i 
•show that both were needed. Thus facilities would 
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be available, and conscientious scruple would be 
respected. 

23. Objections Considered . — Three objections may be 
taken to this mode of procedure, (i) It may be said 
that by the provision of alternative facilities there might 
in certain circumstances be two schools each of them 
with a somewhat small attendance instead of one school 
that was full. That is possible, though not, as things 
now are, probable. But when all is said that is said 
in official reports regarding the size of schools there is 
no reason for lamenting the possibility of two schools in 
each of which a large amount of individual attention can 
be given to the pupils. There is rather ground for re- 
joicing that such a possibility may be realized. The lack 
of it is what is stultifying much of the education of 
the present day. And it must not be forgotten that each 
of the schools thus at work in an area is, in the condi- 
tions described, either an actual or a potential centre of 
religious education, (ii) It may be said : How is any 
Authority to induce a Local Board to become responsible 
for an additional school? And if there is a difficulty 
with regard to a Board which possesses funds under 
statute will there not be a much greater difficulty in con- 
nexion with a Committee which has to take funds out 
of its own pocket? The difficulty seems great when 
stated, but it exists only on paper. This is obvious when 
we consider what is sometimes said, that Government 
can bring pressure to bear on a Local Board, but can 
bring no such pressure to bear on a private body. When 
this is fairly faced it will be found that the pressure in 
both cases is the same. When a new school has to be 
added to the existing list, there is only one form of 
pressure that achieves its end, and that is financial subsidy 
from public funds. Let Government through the edu- 
cational Authority concerned help a Board or a Com- 
mittee generously and the school will be provided, 
(iii) It may be said : It is easy to lay it down that in 
certain circumstances an additional school is to be pro- 
vided, but not so easy a thing to do the actual providing. 
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And even when every known consideration has been 
taken into account by an Authority, circumstances be- 
yond calculation may so operate as to make the additional 
school, when established, unnecessary. That may be the 
case; but just because of such a possibility, Authorities 
will act with caution and with a due sense of the respons- 
ibility resting upon them for the expenditure of funds 
under their control. And it must not be forgotten 
that, as matters now stand, one of the most 
familiar, as it is one of the most depressing features of 
official annual reports, is the record of schools which are 
opened, last for a little' time, and then close. And next 
to that, and far more difficult to deal with, is the record 
of schools which should never have been established but 
which are just able to live, in reality cumberers of the 
educational ground. It is situations like these that 
Authorities with statutory powers will be able to deal 
with effectively, because they have the intimate local 
knowledge that is required. And they may be trusted 
to weed out the schools that are unnecessary as well as 
to establish no school which is unnecessary. 

24. Agreement the Solution of Hard Cases . — By 
means of the steps that have been described it will be 
possible to advance education, to safeguard conscientious 
scruple, and to maintain State impartiality. But it 
is conceivable that after all hard cases may still arise. 
The remedy for hard cases, however, is not legislation; 
it is agreement. And that is a service which the proposed 
Authorities will be able to render in ever increasing 
degree, as they extend their experience and grow in ad- 
ministrative power. Their capacity for reconciliation of 
interests will also increase; and with the increase of that 
capacity will come the decrease, and finally the elimi- 
nation, of hard cases. And what these Authorities will 
do in the sphere of primary and secondary education, the 
Government and the Universities will do in the sphere 
of collegiate education. Thus it wall be found that 
the principles of control which w r e have advocated are 
capable of application to every form of education and of 
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affording also the best means for dealing with 
hard cases. 

25. The Demands of Religious Education. — The 
bearing of the preceding considerations on schools which 
make religions education an integral part of their curri- 
culum is very obvious. If they are of the right stamp 
they will win the confidence of parents. This is true, 
as has been abundantly shown in the past, even where 
the religious education imparted has been different from 
that based upon the faith of many of the parents. 
Where the religious factor is recognized as educative not 
as propagandist, the welcome given is widespread and 
sincere. But to produce this result there must be a staff 
which by academic qualification, personal influence and 
numerical strength is able to make the religious education 
in the school telling in every part of its w T ork. Where 
the personnel of the staff and the- influence they exert 
is able neither to win the confidence of pupils and 
parents nor to send forth those who are fitted to fight 
a good fight in the battle of life, the school may as well 
discard its claim to impart religious education. That is 
the very thing which it is not doing, and it may go. But 
where schools not only make the claim but also 
substantiate it by the powder which they exert and 
with which they inspire their pupils, the place of 
a school which thus makes religious education essential 
to its being is secure in the hearts of pupils and parents 
alike. 

VI. The Solution of the Problem 

26. Principles which render Solution Possible . — 
There are two facts which everyone who knows India 
and is interested in its education, realizes sooner or later. 
The first is that a real desire exists for the combination 
of religion with education. The second is that Govern- 
ment has adopted the attitude of religious neutrality in 
all branches of its administration, including education. 
The existence of these two facts confronts us with a 
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problem which urgently demands solution. That pro- 
blem is : How is religious education possible in the Indian 
educational system when that system is controlled by a 
Government which has identified itself with the policy 
of religious neutrality? The problem, not easy in itself, 
has been complicated by a number of causes. Among 
them may be mentioned the fact that ‘religious neutra- 
lity’ has had more than one significance attached to it, 
that Government has been prejudiced by its dual posi- 
tion as a controller of education and an educational 
manager, that Local Bodies have often been reckoned as 
subject to the same limitations as are schools managed 
by Government, and that a form of legislation has been 
proposed or enacted which fails to take account of the 
foundations on wdiich Indian education is reared. Fur- 
ther, it cannot be denied that little determined effort 
has been made by Government to render operative the 
important implications of the policy of neutrality w T hich 
it professes. Full consideration of these various points 
has made it clear that a solution of the problem is pos- 
sible only if two definite principles are accepted by 
Government. The first of these is that neutrality 
means a readiness on the part of Government 
to encourage the combination of religion with 
education while in so doing it remains strictly im- 
partial. The second is a recognition by Government of 
its responsibility for providing adequate educational 
facilities so that with the advance of education there 
may be no violation of religious scruple. When we 
examine the Indian educational system we find that both 
principles are of a practical character, and can be given 
expression to in that system in a way which, far from 
prejudicing education, enhances its value, commends it 
to an ever widening circle, and gives it a place in national 
life which it has not yet secured. In this way, by the 
recognition and employment of these principles , the solu- 
tion of our problem has been reached. 

27. Benefits of the Solution . — Much might be said 
regarding the benefits which accrue to education from 
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this solution. But we must content ourselves with men- 
tioning only four of them. And with a brief indication 
of the nature of each of these advantages we may appro- 
priately conclude our consideration of this vitally 
important problem. 

(i) Religious Neutrality will no longer be re- 
garded as necessarily involving at any point a purely 
secular education. Thus the charge of a 'godless’ 
system of education will not be possible, or if 
it is made it will be untrue. A serious stigma 
under which Indian education has laboured will thus be 
removed. 

(ii) While there will be perfect freedom there will 
be an encouragement of religious education without the 
impartiality of the State being impugned. The abandon- 
ment by the State of its office as manager, and the 
recognition of Local Board management as coming under 
the category of Aided management will make it possible 
for the State to advance the cause not only of schools 
which confine themselves to intellectual training but also 
of schools where religious sanction affords a driving 
power to mental and moral life. 

(iii) All form or appearance of coercion will be re- 
moved. Through the provision of facilities, no pupil of 
a school will be coerced into the abandonment of what 
is most sacred. And no manager of a school will be 
coerced into the abandonment of a cherished educational 
ideal. 

(iv) Religious education, the need for which recent ana- 
lyses of the religious situation in India have only served 
to emphasize, will receive its rightful place in the 
educational system of the land. It will not be 
regarded as the instrument of partisanship and 
propaganda. It will be conceived of as the great 
means whereby the search for truth is quickened, 
individual character is strengthened, corporate life is 
built up, and national life is enriched by those who have 
learned to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Problem of the Teacher 

I. The Problem : How is India to have an Adequate 
Supply of Properly Qualified Teachers? 

1. Every country has its heaven-born teachers. To 
pass these through the routine of the Normal Schools 
savours of sacrilege. But the number of teachers who 
are made, far outruns the number of those who are 
born. And an educational system has to concern itself, 
in large part, with what is usual rather than with what 
is exceptional. Indeed, its stability and power as a 
system is bound to depend, to a great extent, on a body 
of well-trained teachers. For the earth-born are lifted 
no inconsiderable distance above the soil by the expe- 
rience wherewith a professional training enriches them. 
And even the heaven-born do not lose their wings entirely 
by being brought into contact with some of the stan- 
dards of the earth whereon they have to serve. The edu- 
cation of India is far too important to be left in the hands 
of amateurs. But, unfortunately, that is pretty much 
what is happening at present, as a study of the facts 
presses home upon us with an insistence which we cannot 
escape. 

II. The Present Situation 

2. Facts as to Numbers. — What are the facts ? — Here 
are some of them. First, as to numbers. In round figures, 
eleven millions of the youth of India are receiving educa- 
tion in its recognized schools and colleges. And they 
are receiving this at the hands of 400,000 teachers. When 
we consider the number of subjects that have to be taught, 
the number of institutions for general and professional 
education that have to be staffed, the number of langu- 
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ages in which instruction has to be imparted, and the 
number of special arrangements which are still necessary 
so that fitting opportunities for education may, be within 
the reach of all classes and communities, w r e cannot but 
conclude that India has far too few teachers. Statistics 
might easily be marshalled in support of this conclusion. 
But let one set of figures suffice. In the presidency of 
Madras there are over 28,000 primary schools each of 
which is taught by a single teacher, and 20,000 of these 
schools have four or more classes. In some of the 
classes there are seventy to a hundred pupils. In Bengal 
there are over 39,000 single-teacher schools with three 
classes in each school. Bombay, which has done much 
for its teachers, has more than 5,000 Local Board single- 
teacher schools; and in the United Provinces there are 
more than 10,000 such schools. The single-teacher 
school has still a place, and in not a few conditions a 
most useful place, in the elementary education of the 
country. But we cannot help noting that the number of 
these schools now runs into over a hundred thousand; 
nor can we help reflecting that if that number were 
diminished, education w r ould benefit. Now that number 
can diminish only when there is a larger number of 
teachers available. 

3. Facts as to Qualifications . — So much for numbers. 
Let us now turn to qualifications. Of the 400,000 
teachers at work in India, 183,000 are classified as 
trained, and 217,000 as untrained. These figures mean 
that by far the greater part of the youth of the country 
is being educated by those whose main qualification for 
teaching is the light of nature. Of those who are en- 
gaged in what is both the most difficult and the most 
responsible task that exists in India to-day, fifty-four per 
cent are unskilled workers. And if w r e look at what is 
fundamental in the system — the primary school — we find 
that "only forty-four per cent of the total number of 
teachers in primary schools for boys, are trained'. While 
of those who are trained, only about tw T enty-eight per 
cent have completed the Middle School course. In other 
15 
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words c a very large proportion of the teachers possess 
general qualifications which are scarcely superior to those 
of the pupils in the highest class of the primary stage 5 . 
And when we pass to other grades of schools, what are 
we to say of one province in w T hich only twelve per cent 
of those who teach in Middle Schools are trained, while 
in the High Schools of another province a similar per- 
centage holds? It may be said that within the last five 
or ten years there has been a distinct increase in the 
number of teachers who have undergone training. Statis- 
tics support that statement. In 1922 there were 40,000 
more trained teachers than there were in 1917, and in 
1927 there w T ere 55,000 more than in 1922. Thus in ten 
years there has been a gain to the system of 95,000 who 
have passed through some form of professional training. 
But any little grain of comfort which we might derive 
from this, is rudely snatched from us -when we look into 
the most recent tables and note two facts. The first is 
that there are 24,000 more untrained teachers in the 
schools of India now than there were ten years ago. And 
the second is that, while the trained teachers have in- 
creased by six * per cent in the course of the last five 
years, the number of pupils receiving instruction has 
increased by twenty-five per cent. Clearly the supply 
of qualified teachers is not keeping pace with the 
steadily increasing demand. 

4. Facts as to Salaries . — And if we look at salaries 
we find a state of affairs which is most disheartening to 
read, and obviously most detrimental to the best interests 
of education. More will have to be said regarding 
this matter, and in the meantime it must suffice to men- 
tion a few facts drawn from recent statistics. The 
average monthly pay of teachers in boys 5 and girls’ pri- 
mary schools is Rs. 15 As. 4 in Madras, Rs. 8 As. 6 in 
Bengal, and Rs. 11 As. 5 in Bihar and Orissa. Thus 
over a large tract of country reaching from the extreme 
south of India to the borders of Tibet, a teacher in a 
primary school may think himself well off if he receives 
on an average a salary of Rs. 12 a month. On the 
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western side of India Bombay provides a welcome bright 
•spot. The scales of pay there run from Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 
the average being Rs. 47. 

5. Resulting Problem . — Even the few facts which 
have been mentioned make it perfectly plain that the 
number of teachers is insufficient, their qualifications are 
not high enough, and their salaries are inadequate. The 
facts, therefore, confront us with a problem which we 
must now consider. The problem which calls for atten- 
tion and solution may be stated in this form : How is 
India to secure an adequate number of teachers, and of 
teachers properly qualified? 

III. Need for Attractiveness of Teaching 
Profession 

6. Advantages and Disadvantages of Teaching Pro- 
fession . — The first and most obvious answer to the ques- 
tion is : India will not have a satisfactory supply of 
teachers till the teaching profession is made really 
attractive. There are, indeed, features of attraction in 
it as it now exists. A teacher who impresses himself on 
his pupils has a reward to which there are few parallels 
in any walk of life. He wins a loyalty and affection 
which are an abiding strength and stimulus. He has the 
privilege, accorded to few, of seeing his work prospering 
in his hand. He has the incalculable benefit of always 
being with the young, and his concern is with living 
beings rather than with lifeless things. For the refresh- 
ment of his mind he can count on one vacation, at least, 
every year. Yet for these advantages, it must be con- 
ceded, he pays a heavy price. Thousands of teachers in 
India are unable to live on the salaries which they 
receive. Even in a w T ell conducted school, the manage- 
ment which thinks that it has been doing well by its 
teachers is awakened one day to the galling fact that a 
considerable number of the staff are enmeshed in a web 
of debt. And it very likely finds thaf the energy which 
should be reserved for the school is being expended on 
attention to proceedings in a court of justice. Many 
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are without books, save the class-books supplied by the 
school. Lack of provision for old age makes retirement 
a spectre, and delay in retirement may be working 
against the progress of the school. Many live in villages 
where intellectual stimulus is practically non-existent, 
where the help that might be derived from sympathetic 
supervision is infrequent, and where the oppor- 
tunities for entering on some form of attractive 
speculation are disastrously inviting. Not a few 
find themselves at the mercy of village feuds, or 
embroiled in political factions. Many more find it hard 
to decide who is the master whom they have to serve. 
Caste feeling has many ways of dealing with a teacher 
who affects to neglect it. To a considerable number, 
even among the higher ranks of the profession, the parent 
of wealth presents more than one disturbing problem. 
In fact, one who contemplates entering on the work of 
a teacher has to reckon on preparing a balance-sheet of 
advantages and disadvantages which it is far from easy 
to adjust. And so long as that is the case, India will 
have thousands of teachers w r ho are not gripped by their 
vocation, and, as a consequence, thousands of pupils 
with whom school leaves no stimulating memories. Can 
anything be done to help the teachers and, through them, 
the youth that attends the schools of India ? 

7. Insufficient Salaries . — One thing clearly must be 
done. The teacher must be able to live by his teaching. 
It is true that teachers are able to augment their incomes 
by undertaking duties which only those who are literate 
can perform. Their help in the Postal and Co-operative 
Credit Departments is most valuable, and their assis- 
tance as family tutors helps to stimulate the desire for 
learning. No one would grudge them the small addi- 
tions to their purse which such activities would bring to 
them. But the existence of these opportunities affords 
no reason why any management should be content to 
offer an unsatisfactory salary to one whose primary duty 
is that of teaching. In the course of a discussion which 
took place in a provincial legislature some wears ago 
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regarding the low salaries that w T ere being paid to 
teachers, the lowness of the salaries was not denied, but 
it was pointed out that certain village teachers were able 
to combine with their scholastic work other duties and 
thus to draw a total salary which was not unsatisfactory. 
No wonder that the Head of the Department was 
promptly asked whether he considered this a good 
arrangement. Most certainly, no management can 
escape from the responsibility of giving the teacher whom 
it employs a living wage. And yet cases have been men- 
tioned of teachers under training who received a stipend 
larger than the initial salary paid to them when they 
ceased to be students and took their place in the schools 
to which, after their training, they were appointed. 
Such anomalies, however, must be rare and,' in the 
nature of things, they can be of short duration. But 
the fact remains that in 1927 there were a thousand 
fewer men attending Training Schools and Colleges in 
India than there were five years before. I once listened 
to a discussion which took place during a meeting of an 
Educational Authority as to whether additional normal 
schools should not be provided in order to make good 
the shortage of teachers. After it had gone on for some 
time a member drew attention to the purely academic 
character of the debate. There were, he said, in that 
part of the country, normal schools already in existence 
sufficient to afford training for all the teachers whom that 
small district required. The real trouble was that a 
sufficient number of teachers would not go to them. And 
the reason was well known. Teachers did not consider 
that, after completing their training, they received a 
living w T age. Official figures tell the same story. Some 
of them have been quoted already. Here are others drawn 
from a recent Report . ‘In the Punjab the average 
salary (of a primary school teacher) is comparatively high 
(namely, Rs. 25); but twenty-five per cent of the teachers 
in local body schools receive less than Rs. 20. In Bihar 
and Orissa the pay of primary teachers is so low that 
even in municipal schools the average pay is only Rs, 18. 
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In the Central' Provinces the average salary in aided 
schools is as high as Es. 20, but in some of the aided 
schools it is as low as Es. 8.’ And here is a quotation 
from the latest Bengal Quinquennial Eeview : ‘.The 
salary of the schoolmaster in Bengal is a miserable pit- 
tance, often lower than that of a menial servant or that 
of a casual labourer. Here figures are available which 
need no comment. In the Chittagong division, the aver- 
age salary of a High School teacher is Es. 51.7, of a 
Middle School teacher Es. 18.2. In Eajshahi 70 per cent 
of the High School teachers receive between Es. 20 and 
Es. 70, and the actual average is Es. 44.5’. Truly the 
figures need no comment, but they raise many questions. 

8. Need for fixing Minimum Salaries . — The figures, 
however, tell us something more than that salaries, in a 
large number of cases, are sadly insufficient. They tell us 
that salaries are being settled in what might be termed a 
sectional manner. Government fixes a set of salary 
scales for its teachers, municipalities and district 
boards do the same for theirs, and private managers make 
their own arrangements with those whom they employ. 
Government draws upon public funds to enhance the 
salary which sorely needs enhancement, local bodies have 
the rates to draw on, and private bodies their own pockets. 
But there is no general agreement, no dealing with the 
matter in what might be called a national way. It cer- 
tainly looks as if the prime desideratum for even an 
approach to effectively grappling with this situation was 
a concensus in regard to what would be considered fair 
scales of salaries for different grades of teachers in differ- 
ent provinces, and, if need be, in different areas of these 
provinces. There is little likelihood of making these 
scales obligatory for a long time to come, even after 
general agreement has been reached. But one thing is 
possible. The State can lay down that it will neither 
recognize nor aid any school which gives its teachers 
salaries which go below the minimum of each scale agreed 
upon as reasonable. By adopting such a course there 
^ would be a twofold advantage. In the first place, a living 
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wage would be secured for every teacher of every grade; 
and, in the second place, a maximum of agreement and 
a minimum of compulsion would be employed. 

9. Trained Teacher to be Considered . — In speaking of 
a minimum salary I am thinking only of a minimum 
salary for a qualified teacher. If the profession is to 
have its proper status it must be a body of those w r ho 
enter it by the recognized avenues. Self-election to the 
profession is surely out of date; most certainly all recog- 
nition of such self-election is. It will not be long before 
only those w T ho have satisfied the required tests obtain a 
footing among those who are accounted to be really quali- 
fied teachers. And if it be said that efforts to secure 
this will only place additional temptations in the way of 
managers to fill up their staff with untrained teachers for 
whom no minimum salary is prescribed, the reply is 
easy. Government, as the controller of the whole sys- 
tem, has only to lay it down that recognition will not 
be accorded to schools which regularly employ untrained 
teachers, and the practice will cease. We shall have an 
opportunity of referring to the untrained teacher later, 
but meantime our concern is with the teacher w 7 ho has 
qualified for admission to the ranks of an honourable 
profession. And it is for such a one that the laying 
down of a minimum salary is indispensable, if the country 
is to have good teachers and a sufficient number of them. 

10. Adjustments Necessary . — I do not forget that no 
regulation can be made which may not require adjust- 
ment in some particular. For instance, there are Teach- 
ing Orders that receive only a subsistence allowance, and 
there are those who are prepared to render honorary 
service. But subject to arrangements in such cases 
which in no way contravene the general principle — and 
there is no serious difficulty in the way of making such 
arrangements — the prescription of a minimum salary for 
each grade of qualified teachers will be found as easy of 
enforcement as it will be beneficial in result. 

11. Rate of Increment . — When a minimum salary for 
each grade of teacher has been authoritatively fixed a 
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step will have been taken, even if it be only a first step, 
towards giving to the teaching profession the attraction 
which, in common with every human activity for the sake 
of others, it ought to possess. But in advocating this 
step I realize that many questions are raised as soon as 
agreement has been reached in regard to initial remu- 
neration. They present matter for serious thought, and 
many minds are actually at work upon them. The most 
striking statement in this connexion which I have seen 
within recent years is one which occurs in the recent 
Quinquennial Beview T of Education in the United Pro- 
vinces. It runs as follows : ‘Inspectors report that the 
work of teachers in Government schools is not of the 
standard that may reasonably be expected. . . . For the 
first two or three years after appointment the teacher 
generally works w r ell; his initial zest has not worn itself 
out and, further, he has not yet been confirmed in his 
appointment. But after confirmation . . . secure in the 
tenure of his post and in the enjoyment of an annual 
increment accruing to his salary without effort on his 
part, he too often becomes slothful and maintains his 
work just a little above the standard of positive in- 
efficiency. The difference in quality between the work 
of a teacher of ten or more years’ service in a Govern- 
ment school and that of his brother of similar standard 
and service in an aided institution is not as a rule suffi- 
cient to justify the wide difference existing between the 
pay drawn by the two teachers’. Clearly we have to 
see that the initial salary attracts, but that is not enough; 
as clearly the system of increments must be so devised 
that it stimulates. 

12. Provident Funds . — We must content ourselves 
with noting this point; further consideration of it is im- 
possible, for another aspect of the matter now demands 
our attention. It is this. A teacher must have some 
assurance not merely as to what he is to receive at the 
beginning of his career and throughout his working days, 
but also as to what is to befall him when his career ter- 
minates. Such an assurance .means the institution of 
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Provident Funds for teachers. Much has been done in 
this direction within the past few years. In the United 
Provinces and in the Punjab provident schemes for 
teachers of primary and secondary schools are already , 
in existence. In Madras the scheme which was intro- 
duced in 1923 applies to colleges as well as to schools. 
In Bihar and Orissa such a fund has been provided for < 
secondary schools; while in Bengal, provident funds are 
encouraged by means of special grants-in-aid to schools 
which maintain them. In the direction of these 
schemes there is diversity of method, but a general simi- 
larity of plan. A contribution from the teacher, usually 
a fixed percentage of his salary, is supplemented by 
contributions from the management and the government. 
In this way, every teacher to whom this scheme applies, 
knows that at the end of his service there awaits him 
a sum of money which by careful investment will’ pro- 
vide him with a good retiring allowance and at his death 
will be available for those dependent on him. In this 
latter respect the Provident Fund has an advantage 
over the Pension which dies with its holder. Since so 
much has been done within a few years to inaugurate 
Provident Funds we may look forward with confidence 
to their being established at no distant date in every 
province, and to a teacher’s appointment being made 
conditional on his contributing to that one which is in 
operation in his province. We may even see schemes 
become quickly inter-provincial as well as intra- 
provincial. 

13. Government Initiative . — By means of the two 
provisions now mentioned two great steps will have been 
taken in the direction of placing the teaching profession 
on a basis which affords, at least, the attraction of a 
living wage and of security for the future. The initi- 
ative in regard to both steps will obviously have to be 
taken by Government, — whatever be the agency through 
which it decides to work — for both make demands on 
public funds and both are connected with provincial 
areas. Several governments have already taken action, 
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as we have seen, in the matter of establishing provident 
funds. Similar action in the matter of a minimum 
salary has elements of intricacy and difficulty, but gov- 
ernments will find that they have a large body of opinion 
on their side when they resolve to deal with this ques- 
tion, so that notwithstanding all its difficulties the 
matter will be carried through in an atmosphere of 
sympathy. 

14, Organization of Teachers . — There is a third step 
which follows naturally from those which have been 
mentioned. There is pressing need for the organization 
of teachers on a professional basis. At present teachers 
tend to be organized according to managements. Some 
are Board teachers, some are Government teachers, 
others again are Mission teachers, and so on. These 
divisions cut across one another, and they divert atten- 
tion from the service of teaching in which all are enlisted 
to the service of the manager by whom each happens to 
be employed. As a result, jealousies arise and rivalries 
exist, in which jealousy for education and the friendly 
rivalry which advances it play at most a small part. 
What is needed is the maintenance in each province of 
a Register of Teachers, on which only those who have 
the requisite qualifications will be permitted to have 
their names entered, and in which the classification will 
be according to general grade or special subject. To 
have one’s name on such a Register would be a guarantee 
of qualification and standing. Its benefit to the teacher 
would be equalled only by 'its advantage to manage- 
ments. To them it would afford a much-desired guid- 
ance, and it would give them at a glance the information 
for which they so often ask in vain. Naturally, if the 
information was to be accurate, the Register would 
require periodic revision. But this would not be difficult 
to carry out. A specified fee would be paid by every 
teacher on enrolment, and copies of the Register would 
be readily purchased. Thus there would be funds for 
publication and revision. And if, at the office of the 
Registrar, there was maintained an Employment Bureau 
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for Teachers, the benefit accruing to the profession 
would be great. 

15. Existing Services . — But, it may be said, what is 
to become of those who are at present members of one 
of the Government Educational Services ? Much will 
depend upon the effort which Government makes to 
relieve itself of the function of a manager of schools and I 
colleges. When it inaugurates a definite policy with 
this end in view, and every year affords increasing testi- 
mony to the advisability of such a line of action, it will 
at the same time inaugurate a policy in support of the 
organization of teachers on the basis of their profession I 
and not on the basis of their management. And it is 
hard to believe that Government will much longer stand ;jj 

in the way of the accomplishment of so valuable an | 

object. But, in the meantime, what is to be done? j 

Simply this, that so long as Government occupies the | 

position of a manager it will fall into line with other 
managements in regard to the scales of salaries which 
have been introduced by general consent into the areas 
within the jurisdiction of that Government. The mini- 
mum salary agreed on will be the minimum salary which 
Government will grant, and as regards increments and 
maximum salary it will act as other managers do. Like 
them, too, it will give the teachers employed by it the 
benefit of a Provident Fund in place of a Pension. It 
may be asked whether Government will maintain scales 
of salaries exactly corresponding to those maintained by 
other managements. The only answer that can be re- 
turned to this question is that, provided it complies with 
the requirement as to the minimum salary, it will be at 
liberty to allow varieties of scales, in the same way as 
other managements, until stabilization is reached. And 
that is not likely to take a very long time. The useless- 
ness of one management trying to outbid another will 
speedily be learned. Uniformity may be neither possible 
nor desirable, but soon such a measure of uniformity 
will be attained that strong reasons will be required to 
justify departure from it on the part of any management. 
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16. Increased. Educational Expenditure Necessary.— 
It must be frankly acknowledged that before the steps 
which have been advocated in the preceding paragraphs 
can come within the realm of realization, the expendi- 
ture on education throughout the country will require to 
be augmented. And this augmentation will have to 
come from every source — from the State through its 
taxes, from the Municipality and the District Board 
through their rates, from the Private Agency through 
its contribution, and from the Parent through fees or 
their equivalent. The country that wishes good teachers 
has to pay for them ; and the Government has no treasury 
that is miraculously supplied. 

17. Need for Educational Associations. — There is one 
other way which will serve to enhance the teacher’s 
status. That is the formation of strong Educational 
Associations or Guilds. The methods which have been 
mentioned up to this point, depend to a large extent on 
the initiative of Government. This method depends 
wholly on the action of the teachers themselves. It is in 
their power to form and maintain Elementary Teachers’ 
Associations, Secondary Teachers’ Guilds, and such like, 
which will be a real force not only in the educational 
world but also in the country. Much has been done 
already in this direction : but much more is possible. 
The Associations could do a great deal for the teacher 
by making known in the proper quarter hardships or 
handicaps under which the profession labours. Pacts are 
always welcome, and in the long run the statement of 
them leads to their being properly dealt with. But 
Associations which give the public the impression that 
they exist only to improve the financial prospects of their 
members, or to support measures calculated to lower 
educational standards, or to be persistent knockers at 
the door of the Treasury, alienate sympathy and fail to 
win support. The main reason for the existence of such 
Associations is to band together men and women -in a 
common effort to make education a great and beneficent 
power in the shaping of young lives. With that as the 
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supreme end in view, other functions which the Asso- 
ciations may discharge with advantage .will take their 
proper place and will meet with due recognition. And 
this will be all the more certain when the organization 
of teachers is professional, not sectional. A homogeneity 
will be possessed by the profession which does not exist 
at present. The object of teachers will no longer be, on 
the part of some, to concern themselves with their posi- 
tion in a Government service, on the part of others to 
think mainly of their prospects under a municipality or 
a private committee. It will be to help on in a united 
manner the cause of education as a whole. And in this 
way they will render the greatest service to the pupils 
for whose benefit they have been appointed, to *the 
parents who have entrusted so much to their care, and 
to the profession which is of such incalculable value to 
the country. 

IY. Need foe Effectiveness of Teaching 
Profession 

18. Training Required . — In the preceding section we 
have considered means whereby the teaching profession 
may be^ rendered attractive, and so may draw to it those 
who find in it a satisfying life’s work. Another ques- 
tion now claims our attention. It is : How is the teach- 
ing profession to be rendered effective? To that ques- 
tion one reply may be at once expected, and it will be 
given in some such terms as these : If the teacher is to 
'discharge his work effectively he must be trained for it. 
I! he is to be a fit teacher he must be fitted for his task. 
■* Teaching is a skilled craft.’ We have already noted 
that 54 per cent of those who are engaged in teaching 
the youth of India have received no special training for 
that work. Some of them are devoid of all but the 
most meagre general education, and of not a few it can 
be said that they are not far in advance of the pupils 
under their charge. Statistics show that there are, in 
round figures, 190,000 elementary schools, attended by 
eight and a quarter million boys and girls, and 
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that there are, again in round figures, 312,000 
teachers in these schools. That is to say, the 
average staff of an elementary school is roughly 
a teacher and a half. What we do find is that 
of the 190,000 elementary schools there are not quite 
80,000 which have more than one teacher. India then 
has a system of elementary education in which there 
are a lakh of schools that have only one teacher, and in 
which, at best, only every alternate teacher has any sort 
of training for his work. When we keep this in mind,, 
our uppermost thought must be one of marvel that edu- 
cation has advanced as it has done. There must be some 
exceedingly good material in the profession, otherwise 
progress such as has been made, even within the last five 
years, would have been utterly impossible. 

19. Training not always Appreciated . — But when all 
is said, the figures quoted above mean nothing if they 
do not indicate a serious educational handicap. The 
number of those engaged in laying the foundation of 
the educational system of the country is far too small, 
and the number of those who have any adequate notion 
of how to set about laying it is lamentably smaller. l r et 
there are those who read in the figures no tale of woe 1 .. 
We read for instance that a committee appointed in one 
province to consider retrenchments included in its report 
a recommendation that training colleges should be abo- 
lished. The opinion of the members of the committee 
which submitted this recommendation was ‘that a 
teacher’s own capacity and education were his chief 
qualification, and that training made little or no differ- 
ence’. We are not told whether this conclusion 
was arrived at on a priori or on a posteriori 
grounds ; and we have all to admit that it may 
be with teachers as it is sometimes, say, with doctors-: 
the product of a course of training may not command 
our confidence. But for the doctor in this unfortunate 
position we find ourselves prescribing more training not 
less, and more attention to that training on his part. We 
shall have to say more on this point in regard to the* 
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teacher later on. At this point it is sufficient to note 
that the provincial government concerned refused to 
accept the retrenchment proposed. It is good to know 
that there are governments who regard economies in 
education as tending only to poverty. 

20. What is meant by * Trained \ — There is one other 
point which calls for notice in this connexion. While 
45 per cent of those engaged in teaching are classified as 
"trained’, the significance of that designation is not con- 
stant. There are training schools, for example, which 
devote a considerable part of the time of those who 
.attend them to a general, not to a professional, educa- 
tion, in order that those who take that course may be 
at least somewhat in advance of the pupils whom, after 
training, they will teach. Formerly there were even 
those who were regarded as trained, not because they 
had undergone a course of training in the work of a 
teacher, but because they had passed a prescribed written 
examination. While that avenue to the ranks of the 
nominally ‘trained’ is largely closed, some gates unfor- 
tunately still remain open, as we shall see later; and as 
what is past cannot be wiped out at once we may take 
it that there are yet among these who are included 
among the trained, some who can lay claim only to being 
certificated. All this complicates matters, and calls for 
-definite action. Not only is the bulk of the teaching 
profession in India made up of those who are practically 
amateurs, and not only are there those who, though 
designated trained, have never been trained, but of those 
who have been trained there are hundreds whose general 
qualifications are of a somewhat tenuous character. If 
.action seems clearly to be called for, along what lines 
should that action proceed? 

21. Provision for Training . — Let us look at the exist- 
ing centres of training. They bear different names in 
the different provinces, and even one with some expe- 
rience in dealing with statistical tables finds it hard to 
be quite sure of the facts. According to the tables given 
in the Ninth Quinquennial Review there were in 1927, 
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15 training colleges for men .with 1,142 students, 
attending them, and 6 for women attended by 166 
students, while there were 529 training schools for men 
with 21,610 students and 115 for women with 4,664 
students. Thus the training colleges train about 1,300 
men and women, and the training schools over 26,000. 
These figures seem to invite questions. For example,, 
if, as they seem to show, training colleges have an 
average attendance of 60 students, and each train- 
ing school an average attendance of about 40, what 
is the reason of this disparity? Are the means for- 
training being satisfactorily employed? And how is 
it that, when we compare what w r as being done 
in 1927 with what was being done five years 
before, the quinquennium sees a decrease in the 
number of those under training? Then, what is the 
distinction between a training school and a training 
college? If we take this last question first, we realize 
how far from easy is an answer to it. We might have 
thought that a college trained graduates and a school 
undergraduates; but in that we should be mistaken.. 

* There are institutions bearing the name of College which 
in addition to training graduates have a department for 
undergraduates; and there are training Colleges which 
do not present candidates for university degrees in edu- 
cation. Then again certain of the training centres which 
are included among the Training Schools are in reality 
Training Classes attached to schools of general education.. 
The classification at present adopted is certainly con- 
fusing, Some uniform system might be adopted by 
Government in their tables with advantage. Even if 
this led to an institution which served both graduates; 
and undergraduates appearing statistically as two, the 
information thus conveyed would be decidedly more 
accurate than that with which we are supplied at 
present. There would be a distinct advantage in the 
nomenclature applied to institutions for training being 
in some sort of harmony with the nature of the training- 
imparted. In what follows we shall seek to deal with 
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institutions for the training of teachers, so far as pos- 
sible, in accordance with the functions which they 
discharge. 

22. Contribution of the Universities. — If, to begin 
with, we look at the top of the educational ladder we 
find that real progress is being made. The greater 
number of the universities now confer degrees in Edu- 
cation, and these degrees are conferred, mainly though 
not exclusively, upon those who have gone through a,, 
prescribed post-graduate course in education. As a 
result of the provision made by the Indian universities, 
there are over 700 men and women appearing annually 
for the degrees granted by them in this subject. The; 
greater number of these have attended a recognized 
course, theoretical and practical, of at least one year's, 
duration, and those who participate in this course pre- 
scribed by the university have the advantage of that 
general education which a graduate in Arts or Science; 
possesses. Further, not only have the facilities for this 
higher form of training been increased, but the curricula 
offered have been brought more and more definitely into, 
touch with Indian conditions and fresh educational 
methods. The problems of compulsory education, the 
development of backward areas, the requirements of 
village community work, and the various forms of school 
organization and administration are among the subjects, 
that are now included in the courses qualifying for a, 
university degree in teaching. Then there have been en- 
larged facilities for specialization, as for example, in 
phonetics, manual training, nature study, and domestic- 
science; while opportunities exist for more specific study 
of methods in the teaching of history, geography, lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science. Nor would even this 
all too brief indication of progress in higher training: 
be complete without mention of the fact that recent 
years have seen the addition to the system of special 
Training Colleges for women. By the institution of 
these women receive a most welcome attraction to the 
profession. 
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23. The Untrained Graduate . — But while progress 
is being achieved in regard to both the quantity and the 
quality of the provision for the most advanced form of 
teachers’ training, alongside the record of advance must 
be set two considerations which require to be kept in 
mind lest what has been already stated should issue in 
unwarranted complacency. The first is this, that not- 
withstanding all that is being done, there are less than 
six thousand graduate teachers with professional quali- 
fications on the staffs of the high schools of India. The 
great majority of the 237,000 pupils in the high school 
departments proper, that is in the stage beyond the 
middle school, are thus being taught by those who have 
received no special qualification for the task on which 
they are engaged. Yet surely the high school stage 
is one that makes a rightful demand for those who are 
equipped for teaching in a way that admits of no ques- 
tion. The demand is justified whether w r e consider 
secondary education as terminating a school career or 
as affording a fitting approach to what the universities 
impart. It is most unfortunate that at this very point 
a grievous weakness reveals itself. Not only is the 
number of trained graduates inadequate, but it would 
take five years, at the present rate of output from train- 
ing Colleges, for managers of high schools to be in a 
position to secure enough trained graduates to replace 
the untrained graduates at present on their staff. And 
before the five years were up a few hundred more high 
schools would have been added to the total that had to 
be supplied. The unsatisfactory situation is thus not 
only being perpetuated, it is being rendered more un- 
satisfactory with the progress of time. And there is 
no reason why it should not be ended. All that is 
needed is the co-operation of high school managements 
and college principals, together with departmental 
control. Trained graduates are essential for high school 
classes. It lies with managers to provide them, or, in 
default to incur the penalty of the withdrawal of 
recognition. And it lies with college principals to see 
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that they refuse to admit as students pupils from schools, 
inadequately staffed. If action of this kind were taken 
and persevered in for five years there would result an 
almost revolutionary change in educational conditions. 
The benefit would be at least threefold. In the first 
place, if colleges would have nothing to do with schools 
which made it a habit to employ unqualified teachers, 
the level of undergraduate education would be at once 
raised. Thus one long-standing university problem 
would be helped towards a satisfactory solution. In 
the second place, the high schools would become staffed 
only with those who were qualified for their responsible 
task; the most advanced form of school education would 
be rescued from the hands of the amateur. Thus an 
important problem of secondary education would be 
brought nearer a solution. And in the third place, 
there would be an increase in the number of trained 
graduates sought for and employed. Thus some help 
would be given towards the solution of the pressing 
problem of unemployment. 

24. The Private Candidate . — The second considera- 
tion to which attention must be called is this. Out of 
700 graduates who appear for a university degree in 
Teaching there are over 100 who are classified as 
‘private’. The 600 who come under the heading of 
‘public’ are stated to be those ‘appearing from a recog- 
nized institution’. We may, therefore, conclude that 
the 100 who do not fall under the heading of ‘public’ are 
chiefly, if not wholly, those who appear from an insti- 
tution which is not recognized, in other words from an 
institution which is not satisfactorily equipped for the 
requirements of educational training, or from no insti- 
tution at all. Here is another pivotal weakness, and one, 
responsibility for which lies at the doors of the univer- 
sities. Scorn would be heaped upon them if they granted 
a degree in medicine to anyone who had attended only 
lectures or who had done only reading in private. Is 
there any reason why they should escape scorn if they 
confer a degree in Teaching on anyone who has had no 
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practical training or who has had training in an insti- 
tution on which the university is not prepared to set its 
.seal of recognition? The time has clearly come .when, 
in the interest of such a national service as education, the 
universities require to make it plain that they wall have 
nothing to do with so-called ‘private’ candidates for 
degrees in education. Let the universities lay it down 
that they will admit to their colleges of general educa- 
tion only those who come from properly staffed schools, 
.and t that they will confer degrees in Teaching or Edu- 
cation only on those who have combined, in a way 
satisfactory to the university, practical training with a 
•theoretical course, and the whole educational system will 
receive an immediate benefit in which the youth of the 
country will most fully share. 

25. Training for Undergraduates . — We may now 
pass from those institutions, or those departments of 
Institutions, which train graduates for the teaching pro- 
fession, and consider those whose students are under- 
graduates. Statistics show that, in round figures, there 
are 26,000 men and women w T ho are attending courses 
that will fit them to become teachers in middle and pri- 
mary schools. Five years ago there were 27,000; and 
whatever may be said as to the better quality of the 
teacher now available, or as to the benefits of concen- 
tration in training centres, w T e should not be facing facts 
if we did not admit that the loss of a thousand teachers 
in the course of a quinquennium, which has seen un- 
precedented efforts on behalf of mass education, discloses 
another serious weakness in our educational administra- 
tion, and forms an additional plea for attention to the 
•attractiveness of the service of teaching. Yet this is not 
all. Even to make the admittedly inadequate provision 
which at present exists for the staffing of middle and 
primary schools, 290 ;000 teachers are required in ele- 
mentary, and 42,000 in middle, schools. But what does 
Ihis provision imply ? It means that on an average there 
can be only two teachers in fifty per cent of the primary 
schools, and four teachers in each middle school. Now 
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these staffs are subject to constant change, as the heads 
of schools know only too well. Every year numbers 
leave the teaching profession through the operation of 
an age limit, because their health is not sufficiently 
robust, owing to the lure of another career, and, in the 
case of women, on account of marriage. We may take 
it that the number of those who retire from the teaching 
profession annually is not less than five per cent of the 
whole, and almost certainly it exceeds this. But if we 
keep it at the smaller figure we may say that every year 
sees nearly 17,000 lost to the ranks of the country’s 
educators in primary and middle schools. Now, as we 
have seen, there are 26,000 teachers in training for these 
grades, and their period of training generally extends 
over two years. The result is that we cannot count on 
more than, say; 13,000 teachers with appropriate quali- 
fications annually leaving the training schools so as to 
be available for employment in these schools. That is 
to say, what statistics tell us is that the training schools 
are every year supplying the primary and middle schools 
of the country with 4,000 fewer teachers than these 
schools are annually losing. The conclusion to which 
we are forced is that, if the schools of these grades, as 
they now exist, are to have staffs that do not fall wholly 
below the present unsatisfactory minimum, they must 
draw more and more on the untrained teacher. That 
means a steady deterioration of primary and middle 
school education, a deterioration bad enough as things 
now are, and still worse with every increase of pupils. 
Realizing this, we cannot escape the question : How is 
the country to be benefited by the spread of education in 
circumstances such as these? If every year is to see 
increasing reliance placed upon the untrained teacher, the 
country is being made to pay large sums of money for 
which it receives no real return, and the boys and girls 
of the country are being given less and less of an edu- 
cation that will be of real service to them in the battle 
of life. And if compulsion is to be introduced on any 
wide scale while present conditions continue, it will only 
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mean that children are being legally compelled to receive 
an education which will not be for the country’s better- 
ment. It is difficult to believe that, were the country 
awake to what is in store for it, not to speak of what 
is now being done in it, it would suffer existing condi- 
tions to continue, or its money to be voted in the present 
unfruitful manner. 

26. Ill Effects of Lack of Training . — We have noted 
in paragraph 23 how the lack of trained teachers in high 
schools affects adversely the work of these schools and 
thus in turn hampers the work of the universities. In 
the last paragraph we have seen how it is that high 
schools are in their turn affected by the admission to 
them of pupils who, through the shortage of trained 
teachers, have been insufficiently instructed to enter 
upon a high school course. And we further have had 
impressed upon us by the medium of figures that com- 
pulsory elementary education, if applied to India as a 
whole, in present circumstances, would be equivalent to 
compelling the country to accept that poor education 
which cannot be dissociated from a system that is 
mainly in the hands of the amateur. Thus at whatever 
stage we touch the education of India, be it at the uni- 
versity or in the primary, middle, or high school stage, 
we find one persistent, disastrous, and paralysing weak- 
ness — the absence of the teacher who is trained for his 
responsible duty. If education is to be rescued from the 
blight which threatens its whole advance and power, 
then every effort must be exerted to supply that which 
will effectively remove the blight. And if the effort is to 
be effective, it must take place along carefully considered 
lines. To the consideration of these lines we must now 
apply ourselves. 

V. Outline of Policy foe Securing Trained 
Teachers 

27. Lack of Policy . — What we are in need of for the 
supply of the trained teacher 'is a definite policy , and so 
far as it is possible to discover from reports and reviews 
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of education, India seems to suffer in the most marked 
degree from a singular absence of any such policy. At 
whatever aspect of the matter we look we are impressed 
by the lack of concerted action. In a domain where we 
might reasonably expect the operation of a general and 
steady response to a national responsibility we are con- 
fronted with what partakes too much of the nature of 
the casual and ill devised. 

28. Provincial Training : Effort and Lack of Effort . 
— Take for instance provincial action in this matter. 
The latest statistics show that, throughout India, there 
are 27,500 men and women attending the various 
schools and colleges that train teachers. And of that 
number 10,800 are in the training schools and colleges 
of Madras. If to this large number which Madras pro- 
vides we add the 3,600 who are under training in the 
Punjab, we realize that two provinces supply more than 
half the trained teachers who are being prepared for this 
all important service to the community. Out of the eight 
major provinces, then, two are doing more to give the 
country a supply of those who are vital to its well-being 
than the other six provinces taken together. Let us put 
it in another way. Two provinces with an aggregate 
population of seventy millions are training 14,400 
teachers per annum, while six provinces with an aggre- 
gate population of one hundred and eighty-eight millions, 
or wellnigh three times as great, are training only 
12,400. These facts indicate a strange lack of distri- 
bution, a very unequal sense of responsibility. And 
when, as has been already pointed out, w T e have to set 
alongside this inequality of distribution an actual dimi- 
nution of supply during the last five years in some pro- 
vinces, we realize the seriousness of this provincial 
weakness in educational matters. Very obviously the 
lack of properly qualified teachers cannot be explained by 
lack of funds. Something much more fundamental is 
wanting, and that is a national policy. The attainment 
of a large measure of provincial autonomy in regard to 
education does not seem to mean the attainment of a 
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large measure of accepted responsibility. Provinces have 
their Ministers of Education and their Educational 
Departments; why do they not have their comprehensive 
educational policies? The nation must have its teachers; 
but it cannot have them till each province takes its due 
share in this national service. 

29. Training supplied by Local and Private Agencies. 
— Within provinces we find the same absence of plan. 
Two somewhat astonishing* facts confront us. For one 
thing, while provincial governments are more and more 
devolving upon local bodies the control of large sections 
of the education of the country, there is not a single 
training school maintained by a Municipality or a Dis- 
trict Board in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces, while the solitary training institution under 
local management in the province of Bombay is stated, 
in the tables, to have four students. Little more than 
one hundred women are being trained to become teachers 
by the local bodies of the country; and the total number 
of their students under training, men and women, does 
not reach the figure of 1,200. What are we face to face 
with here — policy or laissez-faire ? The second fact is 
one which w T ill come as a surprise to many. It is this : 
five times as many teachers are being trained by private 
agencies as by local bodies, while the number of women 
teachers trained by private agencies is greater than the 
number trained in Government and Board institutions, 
combined. What statistics tell us is that Government 
trains 20,100 teachers, Local Bodies 1,200, and Private 
Agencies 6,200. The two facts mentioned in this para- 
graph lend emphasis to the need for a definite and widely 
accepted policy in connexion with the training of 
teachers throughout India. 

30. Need for the Go-operation of these Agencies in 
Training. — Now the figures to which we have called 
attention, if they are in many respects disquieting, are 
in other respects stimulating. They provide us with 
data from which valuable guidance may be derived, more 
especially if we take them in connexion with the general 
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trend of education throughout the country. What that 
tendency is the most recent figures make fairly plain. 
Hirst, elementary and secondary education are almost 
wholly in the hands of Board and Private managements. 
Second, while the number of pupils at the elementary 
stage is about equally divided between them, the balance 
has inclined since 1930 in favour of the Board schools. 
Third, the number of secondary pupils in privately 
managed schools continues to be largely in excess of 
those attending board schools. From these facts two 
conclusions seem to follow naturally. The first is that 
the educational strength of the country lies in the 
partnership of these two agencies. And the second is 
that what appears in the realm of general education 
might be reflected with advantage in the realm of the 
training which is given to those who impart this gene- 
ral education. In other words, let the main burden of 
training teachers for elementary schools fall upon local 
effort, and the main burden of training teachers for 
secondary schools fall upon private effort, the work of 
both being subject to government control, support, 
guidance, and inspection. If this ■were generally 
accepted we should have clear lines along which the 
professional training of teachers might advance with 
effectiveness, economy, and a minimum of friction. And 
certainly w T e should have a definite policy. 

31. Responsibility of Local Bodies for Elementary 
Training . — If local effort is to be responsible largely for 
the advance of elementary education, it must be respon- 
sible for all that that involves. For the time being we 
shall not deal with the constitution of local bodies; and, 
when local effort is referred to, it must not be taken 
for granted that Municipalities and District Boards as at 
present constituted are the bodies to which reference is 
made. The term is used to signify statutory local bodies 
in which the control or management of educational 
institutions may be vested. It is obviously the case, 
there is a growing tendency to commit to local bodies 
by legal enactment a large measure of responsibility for 
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the advance of elementary education. If, then, the 
principle which we have enunciated w T ere acted upon, 
this would involve the transference to these bodies of a 
large measure of the responsibility for the training of 
the teachers who are to staff these schools. Statistics, 
however, show no sign of such transference; indeed the 
most recent figures show less sign than there was five 
years ago. The tabular statements of the year 1922 
indicate that there w T ere four times as many teachers 
being trained by Boards as there w T ere in 1927. But 
such retrogression, if disappointing, only serves to em- 
phasize the need for the matter being dealt with in a 
regular and comprehensive, rather than in a shifting and 
haphazard, manner. And this is possible without dis- 
location or financial embarrassment. Local bodies 
manage at the present time 3,600 Vernacular Middle 
Schools, and their number is being steadily added to. 
If the location of these schools receives the attention 
which is their due and vrfiich, one would gather from 
reports, has hardly been accorded to them, they will be 
more and more planted at strategic points, points where 
they will exert most influence in combating the illiteracy 
of a locality, points where they will serve to link up the 
work done in several surrounding elementary schools. 
Now, if to these Vernacular Middle Schools, thus strat- 
egically situated, there were added, according to need, 
training classes, then there would have been set afoot 
the beginnings of a truly effective system of teachers* 
training. 

32. Advantages of Recognizing this Responsibility . — 
This method of dealing with the matter would have at 
least four advantages. In the first place, there would 
be no unnecessary expenditure. The staff at each 
selected centre could be so appointed that adequate pro- 
vision would be made both for the ordinary teaching of 
the school and the training carried on at it without there 
being overlapping, and the school would serve as the 
practising department. In the second place, the classes 
for training would naturally develop into fully equipped 
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centres for training as soon as it was clear that at this 
place, or at that, the appropriate location for the train- 
ing of teachers had been found. Indeed by beginning 
with normal classes attached to middle schools it would 
be possible to experiment as to the most fitting place for 
a training centre, and -when the experimental stage was 
ended a decision could be come to without hesitation as 
to whether the class should be discontinued or trans- 
formed into a permanent centre. If the latter course 
w T ere decided on, the centre would be established and 
organized in places where the ordinary conditions of the 
pupils were to be found. There would thus be none of 
that artificiality which is sometimes inseparable from 
the training school being situated in a place removed 
from the environment of the pupil. In the third place, 
the association of the student under training with the 
pupils attending the school would help to keep the 
thought of teaching before the pupils, and would lead 
them in many cases to consider the advisability of fitting 
themselves for such a career. And in the fourth place, 
by this method there would be a concentration of train- 
ing centres without overcrowding, with the result that 
each one who was being trained would receive the fullest 
individual attention, 

33. Need for Local Educational Authorities. — Doubt- 
less there are those who. would admit all these advan- 
tages, but who w T ould set against them the disadvantage 
of transferring the training schools from departmental 
to local board management. It will be said, for 
example, that local bodies have a more or less political 
complexion, and that this does not make for satisfactory 
educational conditions. Or it will be said that some of 
these local bodies have such an intimate relation to 
departmental plans that they are rather instruments of 
official than of local policy; and if so, why change? 
Much might be said in regard to both points; and fur- 
ther, it might be conceded that local bodies have not 
fulfilled many hopes that clustered round their inaugu- 
ration. But, when all is said and done, the fact remains 
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that local self-government is the basis of all good 
government; and that, though a particular method or 
expression of it may have been less successful than was 
anticipated, yet that affords no reason why a more 
appropriate expression of it is not to be sought for and 
given effect to. Without going further into this matter 
at this point we may content ourselves with saying that 
there is need for statutory local bodies which are con- 
cerned wholly with education. This is recognized in the 
Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920 which has 
set up ‘ad^hoc District Educational Councils; while 
Bengal proposes to set up a School Board in each district. 
To relate these Bodies or School Boards to local admin- 
istration would involve no difficulty. All that is needed 
is that by statutory enactment these ad hoc bodies should 
have due representation of*. local bodies, as at present 
constituted, or under any revised constitution, as well as 
of other educational agencies in the area; that they have 
satisfactory financial provision; that they give their 
whole attention to the one service of education; and 
that they have an effective administrative organization. 
In these ways the interests of education would be 
advanced, and local interest in education would be con- 
served and indeed stimulated. 

34. Combination of Local and Private Effort in 
Training . — A further advantage would accrue from this 
method of dealing w T ith the training of teachers. As 
we have already seen, private effort trains five times 
as many teachers as does organized local effort. Now 
there are practically 1,200 Vernacular Middle Schools 
under private management. To certain of these, chosen 
because of their location, training classes might with 
much benefit to a locality be attached or in connexion 
with them a training department might be established, 
as is being done in a number of cases at present. The 
increase of facilities which w T ould result from this would 
be in line with the needs of the country. No agency 
can be neglected if real progress is to be made, and 
co-operation between local and private effort in the pro- 
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vision of training classes and centres according to a 
carefully thought out plan is essential to the national 
well-being. But if to Local Bodies as at present consti- 
tuted there was delegated the control of the whole of 
elementary education and the training connected with it ^ 
we should have a denial of the principle of co-operation* 
Local Bodies would be made the controllers of all the 
training classes or schools connected with elementary 
education, while they would themselves be the managers, 
of a certain number of them. This anomalous position 
w T ould react to the detriment of the controller, and thus 
to the detriment of education as a whole. But if, instead 
of perpetuating this anomaly, elementary education with 
its attendant training is entrusted to ad hoc bodies, in 
the way suggested in the previous paragraphs, then,, 
however close may be tljeir connexion with District 
Boards and Municipalities, they will by their concen- 
tration on education eliminate friction between control 
and management, while they will evoke such concerted 
action on the part of local and private effort as will 
assure elementary schools of adequate staffs of well 
qualified teachers. 

35. Women and Educational Authorities . — Another 
benefit that will come from the plan now advocated is- 
that statutory school boards or councils would number 
women as well as men among their members. At the 
present time one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of the advance of women’s education, so far as that is 
carried on by Local Bodies, is that for a woman to be 
elected to one of these bodies is still very much of an 
event. The incorporation of education committees or 
ad hoc boards which have a statutory position and a 
connexion with local sentiment and effort, will put an 
end to this difficulty. The constitution of these bodies 
has only to provide for the due representation on them 
of women, and a step of distinct importance w T ill have 
been taken. It may be said that Local Bodies even at 
present have powers to appoint Education Committees, 
and these may contain a certain number of persons who 
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are not members of the Local Bodies. That is true, 
but these committees are advisory, and their advice the 
Local Bodies are under no obligation to accept. There 
is little encouragement for anyone to serve on a com- 
mittee when he knows that the recommendation made 
by it on the grounds of educational experience may be 
thrown out by a body with whom other considerations 
have greater weight. But in statutory bodies on which 
the representation of women with the needed knowledge 
is normal and effective this difficulty will not arise. 
And by the establishment of such bodies the elementary 
education of girls will soon become aware of what it 
has gained. 

36. Transfer of Departmental Training Schools — 
It mav be thought that in this discussion there has been 
.a 1 failure to take into consideration the position of 
■Government. Figures, however, show that in this con- 
nexion the work of Government has not been overlooked. 
The withdrawal of Government from direct management 
of primary schools is the explanation of this fact. There 
are in round figures’ 190,000 primary schools in the edu- 
cational system and of these less than 3,000 are under 
departmental management. If the policy at present in 
operation is maintained this number will before long 
disappear from statistical tables. Then, Government 
manages only 130 middle vernacular schools out of a 
total of a little over 5,000. Government is slowly trans- 
ferring to other agencies its management of primary and 
middle vernacular schools. How many training schools 
for teachers of the primary grade Government maintains 
we are unable to learn from' the published tables. What 
we do know is that there are altogether 417 training 
■schools managed by Government, and perhaps w T e may 
take it that the schools for teachers of the primary grade 
does not exceed 250. The transference by Government 
of its vernacular middle schools to non-departmental 
management would help to solve, by a very quick process, 
the matter of maintenance of roughly one half of the 
Government training schools for primary teachers, and 
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there would be little difficulty in finding suitable manage- 
ments to undertake the responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of some hundred training schools throughout India. 
Transference, it is hardly necessary to add, carries with 
it, quite as much as does recognition, responsibility for 
fitting financial support. 

37. An Effective Training Policy . — As the result of 
the investigation which we have conducted in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, we reach the conclusion that there is 
no reason whatsoever why the present haphazard 
arrangements in regard to the provision of properly quali- 
fied teachers should continue. What is needed is that 
Government should vest the control of elementary educa- 
tion, under appropriate safeguards, in statutory boards, 
and that the control of elementary education should in- 
clude that of the training of teachers for service in 
elementary schools. These boards would encourage all 
agencies to participate in the endeavour to multiply the 
number of schools for the great mass of the population, 
to place them in the positions where they are really 
required, and to staff them with teachers who, knowing 
their work, are able to make education attractive to the 
children. Backed by such encouragement, local and 
private effort would combine to do for elementary edu- 
cation what is so urgently needed but what, through 
lack of policy, is being left undone or done with dis- 
heartening lack of advance. The education of girls 
would receive the attention which is its due,, and, 
through the appointment of women with educational 
knowledge to the boards, would not be relegated 
to a place of subordination. Further, the boards 
having only education to deal with would be able 
to act with a minimum of delay ; while the 
transference of normal schools and classes at 
present under the management of government to 
local and private management would facilitate finan- 
cial arrangements, and make for us a scheme of 
mass education that would be recognized as extensive r 
effective, and economical. 
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38. Better Financial Arrangements . — Certain matters 
.still call for consideration. What was referred to in 
the last sentence, for instance, requires expansion. In 
the absence of tables giving details as to the expenditure 
incurred by different managements on the training of 
the different grades of teachers, we have to be content 
with the information supplied in regard to undergraduate 
training as a whole. From the tables we find, foi 
instance, that the number of women teachers being 
trained in training schools (not colleges) under private 
management is 2,600, while the number being trained 
in training schools under departmental management is 
1,950. From provincial funds the privately managed 
schools receive Bs. 4,46,400, while the Government insti- 
tutions receive Bs. 6,93,900. That is to say, private 
agencies train 650 women teachers more than do depart- 
mental agencies, and they receive in grants from pro- 
vincial funds two and a half lakhs less. In other words, 
if the funds which Government expends on its own 
normal schools were at the disposal of approved private 
managers then, without additional cost, about 1 ,400 
additional teachers might be trained. And if we look 
at what is being expended on the preparation of men 
teachers, we find that the institutions managed b} 7 Boaids 
and Municipalities are far from being economical, for 
this reason, that the number of students in each of their 
normal schools is so small— an average of less than a 
dozen per school; yet, even so, if these schools had at 
their disposal the amount which Government spends on 
its normal schools out of provincial revenues, then about 
10,000 additional teachers could be trained without 
increase of cost to provincial funds. These calculations 
are only an indication of what may be done with the funds 
which are at present being given from the different pro- 
vinces year by year towards training schools, if the 
management of these schools were transferred from 
departmental to non-departmental bodies. I have said 
that it is an indication, for exactness of statement would 
require detailed acquaintance with the needs of the 
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different provinces and with the financial position of 
Local Boards and private managers. Enough, however, 
has been said to show that under non-departmental 
management a large advance in training would be possible 
without further expenditure from provincial revenues. 
And when to this is added the fact that, under the scheme 
proposed, there will be less diffusion of training schools, 
and second, that there will be more co-operation between 
training schools and schools of general education, it will 
be seen that definite economy will be secured all along 
the line. Thus the policy advocated gives promise of 
utilising private and public funds with most advantage- 
ous results for those who furnish it, and for the country. 

39. More Variety in Training . — Another considera- 
tion in favour of this policy requires to be emphasized. 
Not only will a satisfactory distribution of training 
schools be secured, but variety in training will become 
more general. As things are at present, rigidity of train- 
ing is accountable in no small degree for that lack of 
spontaneity which is so often deplored. Where normal 
schools are attended by numbers of students that render 
individual attention practically impossible, the standard- 
ization of instruction becomes almost inevitable. Those 
who receive that form of training can hardly escape the 
feeling that they are pretty much cogs in a wheel. And 
very much the same thing happens when one training 
school is the facsimile of another. Then localities 
as well as instruction become standardized. The differ- 
ences between urban and rural conditions tend to be 
glossed over when large centralized training schools, and 
those for the most part in towns, are the rule. The 
results are,. they cannot but be, disappointing. One reads 
in reports of men and women who apply to primary 
schools the methods which are suited only to secondary 
schools. One hears of teachers fresh from the training 
school, where a full equipment for each class has been 
looked on as a matter of course, completely nonplussed 
when called on to teach in a village school where all the 
classes are taken often by one master and, in most cases 
16 
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by not more than two. In these circumstances what 
was beneficial in the training school curriculum is apt. 
to be forgotten or to lie unemployed. It would be differ- 
ent if training schools brought their students face to 
face with actual conditions. But Imw can this be done 
if one curriculum is laid down for every school in a pro- 
vince however much localities may differ and however 

great may be the differences among schools in these 

different localities? Let a good training class be esta- 
blished as part of a school which is being carried on in 
a definite locality, a school which answers the needs of 
those who live in it, and the students under training 
there will be in contact with actual educational condi- 
tions and they will be pi*epared to meet these in the 

most effective manner. The courses in the training 

schools and classes will be laid down with reference to- 
the conditions that prevail in the areas within the juris- 
diction of the several statutory bodies. Thus, while 
there will be much in common between one course and 
another in a province, there will also be a considerable 
amount of what is special. And when this variety is 
regarded as natural and not exceptional, viien more 
experiments are carried on as they are now being con- 
ducted in certain provinces of India, it will be found 
that many of the difficulties w T hich stand in the way of 
the progress of elementary education have wholly 
disappeared. 

40. Stricter Conditions of Admission to Training . — 
Another general consideration claims attention. The 
lowering of the conditions of admission to training 
schools and classes, wherever it is found, is a tendency 
to which strenuous resistance must be offered. In 
several places one hears of disquieting efforts to secure 
for training schools quantity rather than quality. In 
present * circumstances that is not hard to understand : 
but the phase can be no more than temporary. Some 
day, and a day not very far distant, the rate-payer will 
&wake to the fact that he has a say in this matter quite 
as much as the head of a training institution or the 
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head of an administration. He will realize, what he is 
only beginning to grasp,, that a lowering of the standard 
of admission to training schools means simply a raising 
of the amount of money which has to come out of his 
pocket. For poor instruction on the part of the teacher 
means lack of progress on the part of the pupil, and 
lack of progress on the part of the pupil means money 
spent to no purpose. That is what all recent reports 
press home with irresistible incisiveness. And when at 
last the taxpayer sees this point, and takes the 
action which is within his powrer, there will have arrived 
one of the red-letter days in the story of education 
in India. 

41. Duration of Training Course . — And this consi- 
deration suggests another which needs to be fully gone 
into. In many of the training schools the course is one 
of tw T o years. And when we examine this what we find 
is that, as is frankly admitted, the first of these years 
is occupied with the endeavour to supply deficiencies in 
the general education of the students under training. 
Such an admission is the strongest possible plea that 
could be urged for putting an end to a situation so un- 
satisfactory. If a great part of what is being done in 
the training schools is what should be done in the schools 
for general education, then let it be done there, and let 
normal schools be what they are intended to be. It is 
most uneconomical to have two parallel courses of gene- 
ral education going on under different names. And if the 
standard of admission to the training school were kept 
at what it ought to be, then this method which adds 
unnecessarily to the burden of the taxpayer without 
adding to the efficiency of the teaching imparted to the 
taxpayer’s child, wrould simply be dropped. And if that 
result followed, training w r ould be cut dowm by one year, 
or rather would be restricted to the one year that is now 
devoted to it. Thus several lakhs wrould be at the service 
of educational authorities for the provision of additional 
training facilities. And training schools would be train- 
ing schools. 
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42. Responsibility of Private Managements for 
Secondary Training . — Turning now to training of the 
secondary grade, we may take it for granted that, under 
any scheme of reorganization, training will continue to 
be given in the larger centres of population, as at 
present, but will not be restricted to these. Classes 
which provide training for secondary teachers will be 
attached to suitable high schools in rural areas, and the 
opportunities for doing this are manifold. This is the 
field in which private agencies provide the great bulk of 
the education of the country. There are altogether 2,687 
high schools and of these 2,124 are under private manage- 
ment. In round figures eighty per cent of the high 
schools are managed by private bodies, and twenty per 
cent by Government and Local Bodies. If then we 
follow the line suggested in connexion with elementary 
education, the responsibility for the training of secondary 
teachers will rest mainly, though not exclusively, with 
private managements. If the schools under departmental 
management are transferred to managements, local or 
private, which are stable and adequate — a transfer which, 
on other and more general grounds is to be welcomed — 
then Local Bodies and Private Managers will combine to 
train all the secondary teachers required for the service 
of Middle Schools. Here again statutory Boards or 
Committees, as is already the case in certain provinces , 
will have a large amount of control vested in them, and 
will form the means by which training will be organized 
in appropriate centres, with curricula suited to different 
localities. Under a satisfactory scheme which might pos- 
sibly secure in certain cases combined action on the part 
of Board and Aided Schools, training schools connected 
with some of these High Schools and training classes 
attached to others would meet the situation, provide 
teachers for boys’ and girls’ secondary schools, avoid 
waste of money, increase the number of qualified masters 
and mistresses, and associate training with actual con- 
ditions. It is becoming every year more obvious that 
considerable changes in the High School course cannot 
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be much longer delayed. As soon as something is done 
to give effect to such recommendations as are made, for 
instance, by the Agricultural Commission and the Auxi- 
liary Committee, we may expect to find alternative High 
School courses which will be readily taken advantage of. 
Thus a stereotyped course leading to the university which 
is practically all that lies before a high school pupil at 
present will give place to courses which provide alter- 
natives adapted to varied capacities and outlets. In 
addition to that which prepares for the university we 
may hope to see a course that forms an introduction to 
agricultural study and practice, another which is of ser- 
vice for an industrial career, and so on. In this way 
teachers who receive their training at centres connected 
with High Schools will be in contact with variety, and 
this contact will react on the curriculum which they 
pursue, and the teaching in the Middle Schools to which 
they are appointed. Thus will the secondary education 
of the country become more and more suited to the needs 
of the people. 

43. Spread of Training in Vernacular Languages . — 
There is, however, an objection which may be at once 
raised to this part of what is suggested. It may be 
said that High School education is largely given in 
English, and that association with such schools will not 
be for the benefit of those whose main work as teachers 
will be carried on in the mother-tongue. Prophesying 
is easy, but not necessarily convincing. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to read reports of what is going on 
throughout India without recognizing the tendency to 
extend to High School education that emphasis on the 
vernacular which is usual at the Middle School stage. 
Quite patently, as we might expect from what is stated 
in Chapter vii, there will be far more vernacular teaching 
in the High Schools of India during the next ten years 
than there has been during the last twenty. We need not 
fear, therefore, possible evil results from the association 
of those under training with pupils who are receiving a 
High School course. They will find themselves in 
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an atmosphere that is congenial not antagonistic, 
whether we consider the studies on which they are 
engaged or the progress of the country to which they 
are giving their lives. And this will prove all the more 
certainly to be the case as the training schools and 
classes for secondary teachers become associated with 
High Schools in well selected rural areas. 

• 44. Work of Universities for Graduate Teachers . — As 
regards the training of graduates there is little to say in 
addition to' what has been already said in paragraph 22. 
Attention has there been drawn to what the universities 
are doing, and in increasing measure, to provide train- 
ing facilities for graduates. Not only are good courses 
now available, but the variety of courses is being steadily 
added to, while the specialized lines of study included 
in the educational curricula of the universities are on 
the increase. The larger the burden of this kind which 
the universities are able to shoulder the larger will be 
the service which they will render to India's schools, and 
indirectly, but none the less potently, to the well-being 
and advance of the country. 

VI. What This Policy Involves 

45. Two Implications . — We have now outlined a 
policy by the adoption of which in the different pro- 
vinces the training of teachers may be helped forward. 
Responsibility for the separate parts of this progress has 
been assigned, and the means for concerted, effective, and 
economical action has been suggested. The policy pro- 
mises to give us an increase in the number of well 
trained teachers, and of teachers who are in contact 
with the actual conditions of their pupils. It thus 
supplies the answer of which we were in need when we 
took up the matter in paragraph 27. We must now note, 
at somewhat greater length than has been hitherto pos- 
sible, two implications of the policy that has been 
outlined. It involves for one thing, as we have seen, 
the setting up of ad hoc educational authorities; and, for 
another thing, the withdrawal of Government from the 
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management of schools. To these points we may now 
turn. 

46. Multiplication of Educational Authorities . — A 
policy which involves the setting up of new r educational 
authorities may be deprecated on the ground that the 
multiplication of such bodies does not make for the satis- 
factory administration of education. There is much to 
be said for this view. Controlling authorities may be so 
increased in number, and their functions left so devoid 
of correlation, that real control may be rendered practi- 
cally impossible .by the very machinery that was set up 
for its existence. But bad as such a situation may be 
there is one that is worse, and that is the one at present 
in existence. A few examples will make this clear. In 
the presidency of Madras, District Educational Councils 
control primary education; the Educational Department 
controls secondary education, while District Secondary 
Education Boards give advice with regard to it; and the 
University, in large part, the Educational Department, 
in an important part, exercise control over collegiate 
education. In the United Provinces, Local Boards ad- 
minister primary education; the Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education controls certain aspects of 
secondary education and a certain amount of what in 
other provinces is regarded as university education, and 
the Educational Department controls other aspects; 
while the University has to do with degree courses. In 
Bengal, the Education Department controls primary edu- 
cation; ‘there is a complicated and triple control over 
secondary schools’; and one university controls collegiate 
education while a second controls degree education. More 
need not be said. It is perfectly obvious that the matter 
of control demands the fullest reconsideration. The 
present form of its delegation carries with it no assurance 
of real control. And what has been suggested above, 
even though it does involve the appointment of special 
bodies, has many advantages compared with the methods 
now in force. For one thing, the ad hoc bodies which 
it is proposed to constitute will have some form of 
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connexion with Local Bodies, even if it be no more than 
the statutory representation of these Bodies upon the 
new authorities; and still closer modes of relation might 
be devised which would bring out the connexion between 
the ad hoc authorities and organized local effort. In 
the second place, one authority might be large enough 
to w 7 ork through two committees, one dealing with 
primary, the other with secondary, education. In this 
way there would be no multiplication of bodies, and 
there would be opportunity for a more intimate bond 
between the two forms of education. In the third place, 
these authorities would help materially to correlate local 
and private educational effort. In the fourth place, they 
would deal with the training of teachers as well as with 
the general education given in the schools where the 
teachers would be employed. And in the fifth place, 
their, ^constitution would be such that the Educational 
DepartiiiepL would be in the position of the State which 
had delegated"' -certain powers to these Authorities, but 
in doing so had not abrogated its own functions. Thus 
the policy proposed reduces the number of controlling 
authorities to a minimum, does not deprive the State of 
its function as a controlling agency in respect of edu- 
cation, but rather enhances it, and while bringing ele- 
mentary and secondary education into relation with one 
another, brings training into relation with both. Thus, 
a well articulated system of control and administration 
is secured. 

47. Transfer to Non- Departmental Management . — 
This is emphasized when w r e consider the second point 
mentioned in paragraph 45, namely, the withdrawal of 
Government from the management of schools. It may 
be objected that, if Government transfers the schools at 
present under its management to the management of 
non-departmental agencies, it loses its powers of control. 
Certainly if this transference took place we should have 
no more Government Model Schools. But, provided the 
system was properly administered, we should have Model 
Schools under various managements and that would 
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mean the achievement of a much more valuable result. 
Certainly, too, the departmental services of teachers 
would cease; but again there would be a more valuable 
result, namely the organization of teachers on a pro- 
fessional, not on a service, basis. And the valuable 
results would not cease there. They would be seen also, 
and very strikingly, in connexion -with the administra- 
tion of education and the inspectorate. 

48. Effect on Administration and the Inspectorate . — 
The benefits to administration we need not recapitulate; 
they have been stated in sufficient detail as first Control 
and then Management occupied our attention in 
Chapter i and Chapter ii of this Part. But these benefits 
though immeasurably great would be still further 
enhanced by the benefit wdiich would be derived from 
the position occupied by the Inspectorate under the new 
conditions. On the educational authorities which have 
been advocated, inspecting officers w T ill sit, in accordance 
with the constitution of these bodies, and in such manner 
as to secure that their experience will carry the weight 
to which it is entitled. Thus the State which expends 
so much from provincial revenues on education will be 
able to make its position clear and its expert advice felt. 
The taxpayer will feel that his money is being rightly 
spent and the parent that his child is being well edu- 
cated. But more than that will result. There will be 
an increased inspectorate which will not only be respon- 
sible for the duties usually assigned to it in connexion 
with general education but which will be able also to 
do much in the way of encouraging and directing the 
teacher. . It will be possible for the members of the 
inspecting cadre to devote more time to the training 
centres and to guide teachers with that combination of 
friendliness and experience which will have a distinct 
influence on the whole of their subsequent teaching. 
Freed from a large amount of the office work which now 
ties them down in mind as well as in body they will 
be the bearers of new ideas and fresh methods and tried 
experiments to teachers. And what this will mean to 
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men and women who, in certain cases, see from year’s 
end to year’s end few with any vital interest in their 
work, it is impossible to rate too highly. Inspectors will 
.also be able to attend vacation courses for teachers and 
to impart a stimulus as valuable as it will be welcome. 
More might be said, but what has now been mentioned 
makes it abundantly clear that the State’s withdrawal 
from management will mean an incalculable increase m 
the power and worth of the control which the State will 
exercise over education. 

VII. What it does fob the Teaining Centre 

49. Vacation Courses. — Up to this point we have 
said little regarding the Training Centre; but that is 
simply because the subject is so vast, and several of i s 
aspects, and these important ones, fall to be considered 
under organization rather than under policy. It need 
hardly be pointed out, however, that, if the lines ot 
'action here advocated are given effect to, few parts of 
the educational system will be so conscious of the result- 
ing benefits as will the Training Centre. This will be 
■speedily seen both in the work which it does and m the 
-influence which it will exert. Let us content ourselves 
with noting two of these benefits, one in connexion with 
•Vacation Courses, the other in connexion with Special 
■Courses. There is great need for Vacation Courses. 
Universities have done something in the past to organ- 
ize such courses, and they have been serviceable to 
teachers in High Schools. That the number of these 
courses might be increased and that they might become 
a regular contribution of the universities to the larger 
life around them is much to be desired. And doubtless 
this is one of the great services which the universities 
will render in increasing measure as they enter more and 
more fully into the deepest life of the nation. But 
great as is the help which the universities have it m 
their power to provide, it is likely to be most efficacious 
in connexion with teachers of the higher grades. The 
■.teachers of other grades must not be forgotten; and tor 
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them what are spoken of as Refresher Courses require to 
become more of a recognized institution. There is no 
reason why, with a certain amount of planning, every 
teacher within, say, a revenue district should not have 
the advantage of such a course at least once in five years. 
If these courses were conducted at different places in 
different years, as could quite easily be done, travelling to 
attend them w T ould be a comparatively simple matter. 
And, if they were held at times when the hostels attached 
to schools were not occupied by their usual residents, 
terms of attendance would be still further simplified. The 
presence of inspectors at such courses, as has been sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, and as actually occurs 
in certain countries, would increase the attractiveness of 
the study which these courses would supply. The award 
of a certificate would be both useful and stimulating. 
While those who took advantage of these ‘refreshers’ 
would find not only the gain of added knowledge but also 
the great gain of contact with fellow-teachers in differ- 
ent spheres and with differing experience. 

50. Special Courses . — There remains to be noticed 
one other service which a training school can render. It 
is the appropriate centre at which courses in special 
subjects can be provided. Vacation courses have their 
vitalizing function to perform, as have also refresher 
courses, but their duration is, at best, limited. Now 
there are subjects w r hich a teacher is unable to take w T hile 
he is undergoing training but with which, as time goes 
on, he sees the benefit of being acquainted. A year’s 
leave, or even half a year’s, might afford him the oppor- 
tunity which he desired, provided there was a place 
where he might have the instruction of which he was 
in want. It might indeed be possible for him to arrange 
an exchange with a teacher whose school was near a 
training centre at which the particular subject was 
taught, and that he might be able by means of an adjust- 
ment of hours to take out the course without encroaching 
on his teaching 'work. There are certain subjects such 
as some of the aspects of agriculture, drawing, methods 
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of learning a language, arithmetical processes, physical 
instruction, domestic science, wireless, welfare work, 
moral and religious training, which a teacher would 
like to have some grasp of, either because he had never 
studied them before or because they were newer methods 
with which he desired acquaintance. By making pro- 
vision for teachers who are ready, even at some cost, to 
avail themselves of such courses, training centres will 
be in a position to send forth fresh streams along chan- 
nels which time or lack of stimulus may have rendered 
stale and it may be very nearly stagnant. 

51. Limits of Present Discussion . — Did this consider- 
ation of the teacher and the teaching profession extend 
to matters concerned with suitable curricula, this would 
be the appropriate place in our discussion to dwell upon 
them. But the area of our consideration is more limited 
than that. It confines itself to policy and administra- 
tion. By this limitation w T e restrict ourselves to con- 
sidering the foundation on which suitable courses may 
be laid, the framework into which they may be most 
effectively fitted. We have set before us the considera- 
tion of a definite problem, and in the sections which 
have preceded we have outlined a solution. There will 
be no little advantage if we now recall what that pro- 
blem is and the nature of the solution to which we have 
been led. To this we shall devote our closing section. 

VIII. Advantages of Solution Proposed 

52. Summary of Solution proposed . — The facts which 
were stated in Section II placed very forcibly before us 
the problem : How is India to secure an adequate num- 
ber of teachers and of teachers properly qualified? In 
Section III we saw how, by means of suitable salaries, 
provident funds, and appropriate organization, men and 
women might be attracted in sufficient numbers to the 
teaching profession. But the schools of the country 
need not only a great increase in the number of those 
on their staffs but also a great increase in the number of 
those who are properly equipped to take their place on 
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these staffs. The deficiencies in respect of qualification 
were impressed upon us by the facts considered in 
Section IV. So, in Section V, we set ourselves to con- 
sider how the deficiencies might be remedied most satis- 
factorily. We found the means of remedy in the 
adoption of a definite line of educational policy. That 
lay in the direction of linking up local and private effort 
not only in the common service of providing the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools that are required but also in 
concerted action for the provision of trained teachers to 
staff these schools. That responsibility we saw could 
be rested mainly though not exclusively on local bodies 
for elementary education and its needs, and on private 
bodies mainly though not exclusively for secondary edu- 
cation and its needs. To bring about this co-operation 
ad hoc controlling bodies w T ould be established, and, 
while the State w ? ould make this devolution, it would so 
effect it that it never divested itself of its responsibility 
for controlling the whole educational system. The exer- 
cise of this control w T e saw in Section VI would be 
rendered all the more salutary and effective by the with- 
drawal of the State from the management of schools; 
virile its power through an increased inspectorate would 
be not only increased but also, from an educational 
standpoint, more telling. Section VII indicated certain 
ways in which still further guidance and stimulus would 
be associated with the line of policy here advocated. 
Thus w r e have been led to a solution of the problem with 
which the facts of India's schools confront us when we 
realize how deficient these schools are in the number 
and qualifications of those -who teach the rising genera- 
tion. And the solution as it has been unfolded has dis- 
closed its soundness both by providing means for meet- 
ing a situation which calls for speedy and concerted 
action, and by pointing the way to a solution of other 
outstanding educational problems, such as those of 
control, management, and the suitability of education 
imparted to those who receive it. We may bring our 
consideration of this matter to a close by enumerating 
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the benefits that will accrue from the adoption of the* 
solution which has been now set forth. 

53. Advantages of this Solution . — In the first place 
the line of policy which has been proposed is practicable. 
It can be put into effect without delay and without dis- 
location of any existing educational machinery. The 
sooner it is adopted the more speedily will it give to the 
schools that supply of well qualified teachers the 
absence of which is at the present moment proving so 
harmful to the spread of education in the land. All that 
is needed is that Government should resolve to extend 
and complete a process which it has already begun. It 
has quite definitely set itself to withdraw from the* 
management of elementary schools; the time is ripe for 
it. to take similar action in regard to secondary schools. 
Acting on this as its avowed policy in each province, it 
will secure that, in the course of a short time, and by 
a perfectly natural development, the two great educa- 
tional agencies of the country, local and private, will be 
united in rendering a common and much required service 
to India. They will not only manage schools of general 
education, they will also unite to supply these schools; 
with teachers by means of a system of training schools 
and classes wiiich the State will aid, encourage, and 
guide. Each agency will have its appropriate place in 
this great system, and in place of unwholesome rivalry 
and unsuitable location there will be healthy combination 
and strategic setting. Then, too, the State will come 
to its own as a controlling agency. Government in each 
province will escape the suspicion of being a rival or 
favoured manager. It will be able to devote itself to 
educational administration with a freedom from those 
aspects which are inseparable from its function as a 
manager, that will emphasize and lead to its ready accept- 
ance as a true and trusted controller of the whole system. 
And when Government does really guide, wdien it has a 
staff of inspectors that bring to the schools under its 
supervision the benefit of wise direction and varied ex- 
perience, when its knowledge is at the service of every 
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institution, then Government control far from being a 
fetter to education, will be a stimulus of ever-increasing 
value. Further, the State will be able to exercise its 
control through the medium of bodies whose only concern 
is with education. Undistracted by other interests they 
will discharge a task for which existing means are in- 
adequate. And not only that. The devolution to special 
bodies will be such that Government will abrogate none 
of its functions, and the sphere of the Minister of Edu- 
cation will be unimpaired. Control will be delegated, 
it will not be dispensed with. Training and general 
education will be brought into helpful contact , and train- 
ing into contact with actual needs. Local interest will 
be stimulated; power will be mobilized; teachers will be 
not only qualified, they will be qualified for their specific 
spheres; the education of girls will receive the attention 
of which it stands in need. And finally, w 7 ith teachers 
on a professional rather than a service basis, and the 
different agencies acting in combination, funds will be 
economically but at the same time fruitfully employed. 
There will be a large increase of training centres well 
staffed and well controlled, with the result that the 
country will reap the benefit in a steadily growing 
diffusion of education, and in a steady advance of its 
standard and quality. 

54. Teaching a Vocation . — We have, through this 
consideration, found the solution of the problem in 
regard to the teacher with which the Indian educational 
system confronts us. There is no reason why India 
should not have in her schools an adequate supply of 
teachers and of teachers adequately qualified. The policy 
set forth in the preceding sections shows how this may 
be done. But there is just one thing to be said in 
•closing. All. the training of teachers, however greatly 
it may be increased and however greatly it may be im- 
proved, will fall short of the greatest service which it 
can render to the country if it is only a means 
whereby those who receive it find in teaching simply a 
profession. The true result comes when it enables the 
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men and women who receive it to find in teaching a, 
vocation. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Problem of Illiteracy 

I. The Problem : How is Illiteracy to be 
Overcome ? 

1. The Menace of Illiteracy . — Up to this point it is- 
those who are educated or who are receiving education 
that have claimed our attention. Not that we have for- 
gotten the numbers who cannot be brought under one 
or other of these classes. But even when we have 
referred to them it has been for the most part inciden- 
tally, or in so far as we were considering means whereby 
the sweep of education might be extended. We have,, 
in fact, looked at one picture, one of brightness and of." 
hope, but one into which there enter only a few millions, 
of the peoples of India. We must now look at another* 
picture, one dark and disquieting, one into which 
hundreds of millions are crowded. It is the picture of 
India's illiteracy, of India's ever present handicap. How 
menacing is this handicap three recent pronouncements 
bring home to us most vividly. A short time ago it 
came as a painful surprise to many who had heard of 
the constitutional development of India, and who had 
thought of the country as making great strides on the 
road to democratic government, that the voters for pro- 
vincial Councils amounted to less than three per cent of 
the population. How is it that the number of what we 
might call parliamentary voters is so limited, more 
especially when the framers of the constitutional changes 
a dozen years ago laid it down that the franchise should 
be as broad as possible? The answer is to be found in 
two sentences of the Report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission. They run as follows : ‘The present fran- 
chise is too limited in its scope to provide the material 
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from which to build any adequate scheme of representa- 
tive government. Its only justification is that it was a 
beginning, and that, in spite of the mandate that a 
“ broad” franchise should be aimed at, illiteracy and the 
restricted supply of competent persons to conduct the 
elections compelled the adoption of limits producing this 
result*. Turn now from politics to another fact of Indian 
life. Over seventy per cent of the people of India are 
engaged in, or connected with, agriculture. Yet great 
masses of those who are thus dependent on the land live 
in a condition of anxiety that often borders on despair. 
Not far in the offing hangs the cloud of starvation; while 
after centuries of toil how much still requires to be done 
that the eyes of India may look on telling agricultural 
advance. Plow is this? Let the Boyal Commission on 
Agriculture in India give the answer. ‘We desire to em- 
phasize our considered opinion’, say the Commissioners, 
‘that illiteracy presents the most formidable single 
obstacle to rural development in the widest sense’. Now 
let us look at another facet. Industrialism, we are often 
•told, is making for itself a place of growing importance 
in the life of India. Some twelve per cent of the people 
are concerned with the various forms of industrial deve- 
lopment; a much enhanced reliance upon it is needed if 
provision is to be made for India’s rapidly increasing 
millions; yet the rate of advance is singularly slow. 
Why is this? One answer to the question will be found 
in the Beport of the Boyal Commission on Labour in 
India. Here is what the Commissioners have to say. 
‘In India nearly the whole mass of industrial labour is 
illiterate , a state of affairs which is unknown in any 
other country of industrial importance. It is almost 
impossible to over-estimate the consequences of this 
disability, which are obvious in wages, in health, in 
productivity, in organization, and in several other direc- 
tions’. Political development, agricultural development, 
industrial development, all of them are vital for India; 
yet all of them, according to competent and sympathetic 
witness, lag. Is there anything that can be done to 
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remove a handicap so menacing to the truest welfare of 
the people? Observers from three fields who have the 
interests of India at heart unite in one answer which 
they return to this question. And that answer is : 
Banish illiteracy. 

2. The Census and Illiteracy . — 'The .Census of 1931 r 
shows that out of a total of 270 millions in British India 
there are in round figures 23 millions who may be classi- 
fied as ‘literate’. That is to say, there are 23 millions 
who can write a letter to a friend and read his reply ; 
for such is the test adopted for the purposes of the 
Census. In addition to the numbers thus recorded there 
must be mentioned those who, though unable to write, 
are able to ‘decipher the pages of a printed book with 
more or less difficulty’. And further it must be said,, 
as the Auxiliary Committee states, ‘that there are large 
numbers of persons in the country who, though not 
classified in the Census as literate, not only manage 
their own affairs and those of their families competently, 
but are fully capable of taking an intelligent part in 
public life’. But when we make all allowances it cer- 
tainly looks as if we had to admit that in 1931 out of 
every 1,000 inhabitants of British. India there were 900 
wTio could lay claim to not even the most elementary 
form of literacy. In the Census of 1911 the number of 
illiterates stood at 940, and in that of 1921 at 920 out 
of every 1,000. In a picture so dark it may be ques- 
tioned whether much satisfaction can be derived from 
contemplating what is merely a slight difference of shade. 
Yet it is but fair to recall that the first Census was 
taken in India onty sixty years ago and disclosed the 
fact that the literates amounted to no more than nine 
millions of the population. Also it is worth while 
remembering that, despite tremendous obstacles, almost 
three and a half millions have been added to the rolls of 
recognized schools during the past decade. So that it is 
impossible to escape the conviction that, if the citadel 
of illiteracy has still its flags flying, the sappers and 
miners are unceasingly if unostentatiously at work. Yet 
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if their work is to have any prospect of success it must 
proceed on the basis of facts, not of wishes or of hopes. 
What are the facts? 

3. The Extent, of Illiteracy.— A few of these facts 
.are easy to state. There are over eleven millions receiv- 
ing some form of education at the present time. This 
includes pupils in every kind of educational institution, 
public and private; and it means that 4.1 per cent of 
the population of British India are at school. According 
to the calculation made in the Ninth Quinquennial 
Review where the material has .been worked over afresh, 
the percentage of children of school-going age to the total 
population is 14. Erom which it follows that if literacy 
is to have a real chance the number of those that are 
now receiving education needs to be more than trebled. 
Side by side with this must be” set a few other significant 
facts. In the course of the past decade the number of 
pupils has been growing at the rate of about 330,000 
per annum. But during that time the population has 
been growing at the rate of some 2,300,000 per annum. 
The increase in population is about seven times the 
increase in the number of pupils. It can hardly be said 
rthat education and population are running a neck and 
neck race. True, owing to vigorous efforts, the rate of 
increase in the number of pupils during the second quin- 
quennium of the decade was almost double that during 
the first; but whether our comfort from this fact will be 
long-lived depends very largely on whether the accele- 
ration proves to be not only sustained but considerably 
enhanced. There are still other facts that have to be 
brought into the reckoning. Of the eleven millions now 
at school more than one half are studying in the first or 
most elementary class. And out of that class, lakhs upon 
lakhs do not proceed, except in so far as they proceed 
to leave school. It is recorded that ‘of the 34.5 lakhs 
of scholars who completed their first year primary course 
in 1922-23 only 12.2 lakhs spent another year at school 
in a higher class’. And conjoined with this appalling 
waste is the fact that the average attendance in boys’ 
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primary schools is 77.8 per cent of the total number of 
scholars enrolled, a percentage which was the same in 
19*27 as it was in 1917. .Between dropping off in appar- 
ently wholesale manner, and not attending even when 
they do not drop off, pupils can scarcely be said to give 
the educational system of their country much of an 
opportunity to show its worth. So we are not surprised 
when this further fact confronts us : 'The number of 
literates in the age group 10-15 in the Census of 1921 
was approximately only half the number of pupils in the 
age group 5-10 at school five years previously' . And 
saddest of all is the touch of unadorned reality suc- 
cinctly presented to us in the following sentences. 'In 
1921 less than one woman in fifty in British India could 
read and write. ... In no province does one girl out 
of five attend school; in some provinces not one out of 
twenty or twenty-five'. From these few facts, and their 
number might be easily increased, w T e have no difficulty 
in realizing the main features of the situation. The 
number of those actually under instruction is not one- 
third of the children of school-going age. Even with 
the most strenuous efforts on its behalf education lags 
far behind the growth of population; the disparity be- 
tween the education of men and women seems to be 
increasingly emphasized; among those w 7 ho receive edu- 
cation too few remain at school long enough to become 
effectively literate; and there is a 'rapid relapse into 
illiteracy'. The situation plainly presents a problem of 
serious import for the country. That problem is : How 
is Illiteracy to be overcome? 
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IT. Contributions to the Solution of the Problem 

(i) The Contribution of Indigenous Education 

4. Conditions a Century Ago . — In seeking to find a 
solution of our problem we must first consider whether 
we may expect any help from a consideration of the 
educational conditions which prevailed in India before 
the inauguration of a definite educational policy. The 
year 1823 which, as Sir Henry Sharp reminds us, may be 
regarded as a turning point in the history of Indian edu- 
cation, saw the Government making a grant to a society 
in Calcutta that had been founded for the ‘diffusion of 
useful elementary knowledge’. And Howell speaks of 
that grant as ‘the first recognition on the part of the 
Home Government of the claim of education for the 
masses’. In 1823 the Committee of Public Instruction 
was set up, as we have already seen, and various en- 
quiries were instituted. Between 1822 and 1826 it was 
reported that in Madras one out of every 67 of the popu- 
lation was at school; in Nagpur one out of 80; and in 
Bombay one out of 133; or from 1.5 to .8 per cent of the 
population. Adam who travelled over a number of dis- 
tricts in Bengal from 1835 to 1838 in order to lay the 
facts regarding the position of education before the 
Government, calculated that the percentage of children 
of school-going age who were actually attending school 
ranged from 2J to 16 and did not exceed the higher 
figure. Accounts of what passed for education indicate 
the poverty of the instruction received. Whether the 
schoolmaster was a regular official of the ancient village 
organization is still an unsettled matter and calls for 
fuller investigation on the part of the historian of Indian 
education. But wTiatever view of this particular point 
may be taken, it is perfectly clear that, at the date of 
which we are speaking, there were a number of schools 
of a purely indigenous character at work in the country. 
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One. has only to read Elphinstone’s correspondence, 
Adam’s reports, and Munro’s minutes to realize this. 
But while such schools existed in various parts of India 
at the time when the East India Company awoke to its 
administrative responsibilities, we have not sufficient 
. data to give us any certainty as to their exact number or 
distribution. Incidental remarks lead us to believe, 
what the conditions of the country readily suggest, that 
•schools started in one place were often shifted to another 
to meet the exigencies of the times. The breakdown of 
the Moghul Empire, with all the unsettlement that came 
in its train, turned India into a country of camps from 
one end of it to the other. £ Our literature, art, and even 
true religion perished’, writes one Indian historian re- 
garding this time. The latter years of the eighteenth 
century and the first decades of the nineteenth saw r the 
people of India in large measure pupils in a hard school, 
for it was the school of war and its attendant miseries. 

5. Position of the Indigenous Educational System , . — 
The maintenance of the indigenous system, under con- 
ditions which would bring out- the best that there is in 
it and that would make its teaching a real influence in 
the life of the people, was vigorously advocated by 
Munro in Madras during the eighteen twenties and by 
Adam in Bengal during the eighteen thirties. It is 
interesting to note that both laid emphasis on the im- 
provement of the teacher as the first essential in any 
•scheme of advance. But while such men strove to enlist 
the support of Government in schemes for the diffusion 
of education among the masses by the utilization ' and 
improvement of the indigenous system, they had but 
little success in their efforts. The attitude of Govern- 
ment is easy to understand. With a limited amount of 
money at its command for educational purposes it decided 
to concentrate on the first stage of an ambitious pro- 
gramme. It gave itself deliberately to the promotion of 
education among the higher classes. The result was 
that other stages of the programme were left 
untouched for the greater part of a generation. 
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Thus it came to pass that the education of the 
masses was left officially to the tender mercies 
of ‘filtration’, to the good offices of private agencies, 
and to the individual efforts of keenly interested and 
enthusiastic officials. Filtration proved to be a theory 
that did not work; officials were subject to transfer and 
“'had for the most part too much to do without the addi- 
s b%al burden of educational administration; private 
w £encies fortunately continued to espouse the cause of 
e die masses, and they have made provision for that form 
of education from that day to this. 

6. Potentialities of the System . — But the story of 

conditions a hundred years ago holds out no hope that 
by simple re-instatement our present problem is to 
receive a solution. Even if the best features of the indi- 
genous schools could be restored, we have to realize that 
the education of today has to prepare those who attend 
school for circumstances very different from those which 
prevailed a century ago. Pial schools still exist in the 
Madras Presidency; other provinces have their maktabs 
and tols; and there are many who bear witness to the 
usefulness of these within a definitely limited sphere. 
But a system which tended to place memory on a kingly 
throne, and "which availed for the days when villages were 
for the most part self-contained and knew an isolation 
to which there is at present scarcely a parallel, has at 
its best a restricted service to perform. To exert a real 
influence on the great body of the people in our day it 
stands in need of a supplement. And if this supplement 
is made then we shall see that, while the whole 
system cannot be retained, there, are potentialities in it 
of which our present day system will do well to take 
advantage. . 

7. (1) Identification of the Teacher with the Village. 
— Is there any feature of the past which, even in changed 
conditions, we might well recall with advantage? One 
feature certainly : The position of the Teacher. In the 
village life of the past the teacher was somebody. He 
generally belonged to the village; more than likely he 
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owned a piece of land in or near the village ; and with all 
the concerns of the village he identified himself. He 
wrote letters for the villagers, was able to help them in 
calculations as to their lands and its requirements, and 
could give them information which they w T ere happy to 
have regarding the world beyond their own immediate 
neighbourhood. Ignorant fathers had to thank him for 
what he had done in furthering the interests, of sons 
whose lots had been altered by his teaching. His attain- 
ments might compare unfavourably with those of a very 
young elementary teacher of the present day , but he had 
a place which his experience and judgment gave him in 
the formation of opinion. His character w r as one of the 
village assets. He was no mere visitor, hoping against 
hope for transfer to another place, and finding in his 
school a more or less satisfactory lever for his own ad- 
vancement. Out of this book of the past w T e may well 
take several leaves when we seek to formulate our 
present-day schemes for the removal of illiteracy. To 
introduce into our Indian villages teachers belonging to a 
service the exigencies of which are to be regarded as para- 
mount and the prospects of promotion in which, involving 
constant changes, are ever being kept in view, is to make 
the teacher in himself a centre of unsettlement and, as 
regards the village, more or less, an outsider. Not in 
this way is the illiteracy of the country, entrenched as it 
is in the villages of the country, to be even seriously 
encountered, much less triumphantly overthrown. The 
man who identifies himself with his village, with its 
needs, with its aims, with the means for the removal of 
its limitations, and with the endeavours for its 'well- 
being, he it is whom the present situation most definitely 
demands. Is the country to get him and, having got him, 
to retain him ? That is a question which is hardly being 
faced as things now' go. Indeed it is difficult to see how r 
it can be so long as Educational Services receive the 
amount of official attention that is now' bestowed on 
them, and so long as indigenous schools, or the 'relics’ 
of them that are still with us, are relegated quinquennium 
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after quinquennium to the Chapter in official Reviews of 
education which bears the heading ‘Miscellaneous’. 
When we read provincial educational reviews we are 
frequently left with the impression that among those who 
administer education there are those who would not be 
sorry to see the end of such schools. It is as if they 
said : ‘Attrition is at work on them; may its work pros- 
per’. Now these schools are relics, but there is no- 
reason whatsoever why they should be fossils. It is per- 
fectly natural that they should be classified as ‘Unrecog- 
nized’, but that name settles nothing, indeed it only raises, 
another question. Sooner or later educationists must 
come to grips with that question : What is to be done 
with these schools? Are they simply to be pressed or 
pushed or cold-shouldered out of existence? That is 
what seems to be contemplated as the proper mode of 
dealing with them in cases where satisfaction is expressed 
that the number of unrecognized schools is diminishing. 
If that is the right attitude, why make any reference to 
such schools in reports relating to a system of which they 
do form an integral part ? Why not treat them as non- 
existent and leave them to their fate ? Yet these schools 
continue; even official information speaks of them as 
being attended by several lakhs of pupils. And the 
number who attend them and who do not come within 
official ken is probably as large as, if not larger than,, 
that of those who do. If what we have to deal with 
here amounts, at a conservative estimate, to half a 
million boys and girls attrition seems a poor instrument, 
the cold shoulder an unfortunate attitude. What is to 
be done? Retain what is best in these schools, drop 
what is unsatisfactory, modify what is capable of im- 
provement? There is some hope in such a method. For 
then we shall be able to rejoice not in a shrinking body 
of schools but in an enlarged system enriched by schools 
which have hitherto had no part in it, but which, are 
now fitted for that place. One of the distinct advantages 
of such a policy would be that the village school would 
have, as in days gone by, teachers who identified them- 
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selves with the interests of the village and w T ho made 
the village school a force because, far from being an 
exotic, it had become an organic part of village life. 
That is one leaf which, in our conflict with illiteracy, we 
shall be well advised to take out of the book of the past. 

8. (2) Provision for Religious Education . — And the 

second leaf is suggested by what is said in official tables 
in explanation of some of the terms employed. Un- 
recognized schools, we are told, ‘are for the most part 
indigenous institutions for education of a religious char- 
acter’. They are schools wffiich the people feel that they 
have, an interest in because religion, which enters so 
intimately into all their doings, has its place in the school 
curriculum. There can be no doubt that one source of 
the vitality of these schools is to be found in the associ- 
ation of what they teach with the spirit and facts of 
religion. If we are to have village schools which make 
their appeal to the regard and support of the parents, 
and so form powerful means of substituting literacy for 
illiteracy, then we must see to it that from these schools 
religion is not excluded. To what extent religion was 
combined with the ordinary instruction which these indi- 
genous schools imparted in days gone by is a matter 
which will repay fuller investigation than it has jet re- 
ceived. But without making any attempt to pursue 
this line of research we may content ourselves with noting 
one or two relevant facts. The schools were constantly 
carried on within the precincts of temple or mosque, or 
in close connexion w T ith a place of worship. The day’s 
work w 7 as begun with prayer or other religious obser- 
vance; and lessons w 7 ere enforced by appeal to the stories 
and sanctions of religion. The relation between the 
ordinary features of a school curriculum and the require- 
ments of religion had thus an emphasis which was none 
the less real because it was so natural and unstudied. 
Nothing would have been further from the thoughts of 
the people amongst whom these schools were established 
than that any regulation should exist which definitely 
shut out from the schools religious practice or teaching. 
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We have got to come back to this position once again, 
for not until then will the people feel at home with 
their schools. They will think of them as something 
that is in the village but hardly of the village. To 
change this presents not a few difficulties but most of 
these difficulties w r ill be found to vanish as soon as it is 
known that, within the school, religion is not to be 
treated as something apart, and that provision for in- 
struction in it will be either provided or welcomed. In 
this way it will be possible to do much that will make 
the village school an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity, and thus a mighty force in the overthrow of 
illiteracy. 

9. (3) Residential Quarters . — There is a third leaf 

which it would be well to take out of the book of the 
past — the association of teachers and pupils in a common 
place of abode. That would hardly be necessary if all 
the pupils belonged to one village. But where, as is so 
frequently the case, villages are too small to warrant the 
establishment of a separate school and wffiere central 
schools have to be resorted to, the opportunity for a 
considerable measure of life in common will arise, and 
to take advantage of it w 7 ill be both fitting and beneficial. 
What is done today cannot be a mere replica of the 
past; conditions have changed too much for that. But 
where simplicity is maintained, where all extravagance 
in building is avoided, wffiere the standard of living is in 
accordance with that wffiich prevails in rural as distinct 
from urban areas, then something of the^old relation of 
guru and chela may be usefully reproduced in a new r 
setting. If, for example, through appropriate adaptation 
of the hostel system such community of residence were* 
made possible in a village with a thousand inhabitants, 
and there are thousands of such villages through India, 
not only would the education of that village be advanced, 
but the education of the many small surrounding villages 
with no schools of their own would be put on a new 
footing. A residential institution of this kind would be 
in truth a centre of education. The village atmosphere 
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would be preserved, study and residence would be com- 
bined in buildings that would cost a minimum to erect, 
and that it would be within the power of the village to 
maintain, while the economies that would be possible 
would enable the school more frequently than is now the 
case to have at least a second teacher. Thus suitable 
education would be available, a low T rate of expenditure 
w r ould be preserved, and the attraction and service of the 
village would be potent and ever present motives. Ideas 
that make an appeal to the heart of India would lie at 
the heart of the education of the country, and that edu- 
cation would have an attraction which up to the present 
it can hardly be said to have exercised. 

10. Advantages of this Method . — The adoption of such 
a method, one which is in line with India's thought, 
would help to remove some of the difficulties that now* 
stand in the way of those who seek to combat, illiteracy - 
It would benefit the teacher. As things go, a teacher is 
often placed in a village where he has few if any whom 
he can consult on educational matters. The maintenance 
of a hostel would more than likely provide him with 
companionship and stimulus in common work. Thus 
teachers would be more inclined to take up work in the 
villages. It would benefit the pupil. When a village 
became an educational centre there would be far more 
opportunity for pupils to engage in games which called 
forth the team-spirit and stirred esprit de corps; and at 
the same time they would be brought into contact with 
wider interests and thus be enabled to rise superior to 
what was purely local or communal. It would benefit 
the smaller villages. It would hold out some hope of 
really tackling, illiteracy in villages with few residents; 
it would put education within the reach of many for 
which separate schools could not possibly be supplied by 
any agency of the present time. With benefits such as 
these an old Indian institution could be adapted to meet 
the needs of the present. School buildings and hostels 
are often regarded as unsatisfactory today unless con- 
siderable sums are expended on their outward appearance 
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and their inward convenience. The result is that rural 
resources are soon overpassed, the village is deprived of 
what it ought to receive. A little planning will obviate 
this danger; and it will do this principally by securing 
that school and hostel are a real village institution, a 
tiue educational centre, a veritable community home. 
This combination of school and residence, both thorough- 
ly village in character, will confront illiteracy with a 
force that is as destructive to entrenched ignorance as it 
is attractive to the mind and tradition of India. 

11. The Maintenance of the Teacher . — As to the 
maintenance of the teacher we can hardly expect that 
there will be a return to the days when the school master 
received no small portion of his salary in kind. Nor can 
we expect him to become the power which the villages 
nowadays require if he has to keep himself in life by 
what farming or extra village appointments may bring 
to him. The teacher will find that in modern conditions 
his influence is weakened if his salary is dependent on 
charity or on the good will of another. But when as 
has been suggested in Chapter v, recognized scales of 
salary and suitable provident funds have been provided 
he teacher will have the advantage of remuneration on 
which he can live and of the independence which results 
from earning it. At the same time he will have in the 
village a home and not a caravanserai. 


(ii) The Contribution of Women’s Education 

12. Increase in the Number of Women Teachers — 
The past has shed light on ways along- which the problem 
ot illiteracy may be approached with some hope of at 
east partial solution. Is there any feature of the present 
7 y ,™ h ™ a y °P en U P further avenues of hope? Un- 
doubtedly there is a very clear one: The education of 
women. Far too little has been accomplished in this 
realm, as we have _ sorrowfully to admit. But when we 
realize that every inch of the way gained has meant an 
a eration m social outlook quite as much as an educa- 
tional advance, we find less reason to be discouraged. 
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And from the point of view of the problem with which 
we are dealing there are not a few signs of brighter days, 
ahead. For instance we all deplore the enormous num- 
ber of girls in primary schools who go no further than 
the lowest class. But while we do this we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the past quinquennium has 
seen more than 50,000 girls added to the Middle and 
High School classes of the country. This has a most 
important bearing upon teaching; for an addition of 
10,000 girls per annum to the ranks of those who go 
beyond the primary stage means that there is a great 
widening of the field from which well equipped women 
teachers may be drawn. And reference to statistical 
tables shows that this is not a matter about which ‘may* 
is all that can be said. There are at present 500 more 
women under training than there were five years ago,, 
and 2,000 more than there were ten years ago. Here 
then we may believe that the morning star is really 
shining. It would shine better, however, if forces fol- 
lowed the cosmic example and showed signs of arrange- 
ment. There are more women teachers in Madras than 
there are in Bombay and Bengal together, or than in 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa,, 
and the Central Provinces taken together. That is not 
the result of accident. Where definite plans have been 
made and carried out the facilities for the training of 
women teachers have been increased in certain cases 
and within a short period as much as twofold, and they 
have been fully taken advantage of. 

13. Need for Policij in regard to Training . — The very 
marked increase in the number of girls entering the 
middle and high schools of the Indiafi system is not only 
most valuable in itself; it is also about as distinct a 
call as there could be for the inauguration and systematic 
support of a clearly conceived policy in regard to train- 
ing. In Section VI of the preceding Chapter the out- 
lines of such a policy have been indicated. Training 
classes attached to Middle and High Schools for girls in 
accordance with a plan will have two telling results. 
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For one thing girls will receive an incentive to proceed 
from their general studies to those of a professional 
character. The influence of this will be felt in many a 
•quarter of the land, more especially if the training classes 
are added to schools of general education at really stra- 
tegic points. And for another thing, the establishment of 
these classes will lead in time to the formation of fully 
equipped training schools and colleges in increasing num- 
ber and suitable locations. Already some of these are 
being so conducted that the association of undergraduates 
with graduates under training is rendered possible. The 
benefit of this companionship, with all its bearing on 
Illiteracy, it would be hard to overestimate. Definite 
plans, then, are what is needed to take advantage of the 
present situation, to encourage every stable agency pre- 
pared to impart a thorough training, and to give to the 
country the supply which it so desperately needs of 
women teachers. 

14. Bearing on Illiteracy .— But it may be asked : 
What is the bearing of all this on the problem of Illite- 
racy? The answ T er is twofold. First, the more women 
teachers there are the more girl pupils will there be. 
At present it can be said that The percentage of girls 
under instruction of the total female population is 1.5’, 
Five years before it was 1.1. One of the reasons for 
this lamentable state of matters is that in the present 
conditions of society girls who have to go to schools 
which are mainly staffed by men are not likely to con- 
tinue long at school. But increase the number of women 
teachers, and you increase the number of girls who attend 
school and the length of time they remain there. Thus 
the stranglehold of illiteracy is decreased; for it must 
never be forgotten, as the Auxiliary Committee points out 
that The school-education of each additional girl counts 
more towards the future than the school-education of an 
additional boy’. And second, elementary education, be 
it for boys or for girls, will never flourish and spread as 
it ought to do until women, who are recognized in a 11 
countries as having a special capacity for teaching tie 
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young., are given that place of influence in the educa- 
tional system of India. And everything must be done to 
achieve this result. There are few things which will so 
contribute to it as the training, the systematic training, 
of women teachers. By this means an ever increasing 
number of girls 'will be attracted to school, and not only 
that, they will increasingly remain there till they have 
become permanently literate. 

15. Training of Widows as Teachers . — And now 
.another fact claims our attention. Indian women are 
taking more and more to the teacher’s calling, as we 
have seen, but this only serves to emphasize a question 
which at some places is even now acute. Women are 
ready to be employed as teachers in towns or in the 
villages to which they belong. In these they have the 
companionship of relatives or friends. But what are they 
to do when they are offered appointments in places where 
neither friends nor relatives reside? The unmarried 
woman teacher often finds that the social difficulties in 
the way are such that she has no option; to accept the 
appointment is impossible. Thus schools which might 
become the abodes of life and interest in the hands of 
well qualified women teachers become too frequently 
places of dullness and stagnation under those who have 
no special aptitude or qualification. Is there any way in 
which this difficulty may be surmounted? The training 
•of widows is one of the methods which has been 
suggested, and which to a certain extent has proved 
■successful. The country owes much to what is 
being done for the furtherance of this object by the 
Government in the city of Madras, by the Seva 
Sedan Society at Poona, and in the Industrial 
Widows’ Home at Lahore. What has been done is 
but the initial stage of an advancing effort that is bound 
to leave its mark on social as w T ell as on educational con- 
ditions. There is no need to stress its importance in 
the conflict with illiteracy. Time will do that and in no 
uncertain fashion. 

27 
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16. Sisterhoods and Settlements of Women Teachers . 
— Yet even if these teachers were available in much 
greater numbers than is the case at present, and if they 
were prepared to take up many of the appointments 
which unmarried women teachers find it impossible to 
accept, there wmxld still be a very large place, as there 
is a deep need, for teaching sisterhoods. A number of 
women teachers having their headquarters at a central 
village would not only be able to do wonders for that 
village but would also be able to give their services in 
the villages round about with comparative ease and with 
incalculable benefit. In these days of cars and motor 
buses, going to a school several miles away in the morn- 
ing and returning to headquarters in the afternoon or 
evening is now feasible to an extent that would have been 
regarded as incredible even a few years ago. By means 
of sisterhoods and present day transport, hamlets which 
could not maintain a teacher of their own, or which were 
such that lack of satisfactory conditions took from them 
the hope of having a woman teacher in their midst, 
would be able to enjoy the services of one whose resi- 
dence was so situated as to render daily visits from her 
perfectly practicable. The place at which this body of 
teachers resided would be more than a centre for the 
visitation of schools; it would become a centre of village 
development. In turn it would be visited for informa- 
tion and ideas by those who belonged to adjacent villages. 
Its benefit to the women of these villages would be bit 
by bit recognized. And with the interest of the mothers 
aroused, the desire for education would be stimulated in 
quarters where hitherto the power of conservatism has 
held almost undisputed sway. Some of these sisterhoods 
would be established on a religious basis — an idea to 
which the East is no stranger — and the combination of 
religious with secular education thus supplied would be 
an added commendation of their work. But, apart from 
religious orders, we may expect to have in the villages*- 
before very long settlements of women to whom the 
great possibilities of rural India make an irresistible 
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appeal. Indian women have become acquainted with 
hostel life through the residential colleges which they 
have attended and through the hostels attached to train- 
ing schools in "which they have lived. It seems a natural 
step for those w T ho enjoyed hostel life while they were 
under training to continue that life after training in 
places where enthusiasm will be able to devote itself to 
.a great cause, and where companionship will afford the 
atmosphere of home. When conditions are thus secured 
which render residence in comparatively isolated posi- 
tions free from the difficulties that they have hitherto 
presented to the woman teacher, the result will be seen 
in the growing number, attraction, and power of elemen- 
tary rural schools. 

17. Hostels and the Spread of Education . — The resi- 
dential system for teachers, both men and women, 
requires to be emphasized as a method in keeping with 
Indian tradition and as an effective means of diffusing 
education especially in scattered places. It may seem 
incongruous to bring into combination with this method , 
which has its roots in the past, that of employing the 
modern motor bus and car. But we have to take things 
as we find them in modern India. And from one point 
■of view at least, the motor bus may be said to be effecting 
a silent revolution, intellectual and economic. In this 
revolution there is an ally which education cannot afford 
to miss. And if emphasis is placed, as it ought to be, 
on the help which new means of transport supply, no 
less emphasis must be placed on what hostels for teachers 
can effect. Yet strangely enough, w T hen schemes for 
the expansion of elementary education are being consi- 
dered the provision of residential quarters for women 
teachers tends to be wholly overlooked. Thus it is 
•often taken for granted that numerous villages can 
obtain the services of no woman teacher, and what is 
taken for granted is asserted as a fact, with the result 
that education’ suffers and illiteracy receives a further 
lease of life. The assumption is many a time purely 
gratuitous; the erection of a few hostels for women 
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teachers would speedily expose its groundlessness. Such 
hostels promise at least a partial solution of a situation 
which is sometimes spoken of as insoluble. And if 
money has to be spent on them, is the fight with illiteracy 
to be the only campaign in the world that is to cost 
nothing ? 
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(iii) The Contribution of Teachers' Training 

18. The Lack of Training . — We have now looked at 
the contribution which the past, and at the contribution 
which the education of women, enables us to make to- 
wards the banishment of illiteracy. A third contribution 
now calls for attention, that which comes from the train- 
ing school and normal class. From what was said in 
Chapter , v, it has become only too plain that illiteracy is- 
actually being disseminated under the guise of education. 
Few things could be more ironical. Owing to the smalT 
number of pupils in elementary schools who proceed 
beyond the lowest class, there is a paucity of those from 
among whom teachers may be selected for training. 
Among these only a limited number can be provided for 
in the existing training schools. But the number of boys, 
and girls attending primary schools is greatly on the 
increase year after year. Thus as the number of teachers 
sent out by the training schools has not been sufficient 
to staff the primary schools in the past, and as the 
training schools are not keeping pace with the increase 
of pupils over a considerable portion of the country in 
the present, the lower classes tend to fall more and more 
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into the hands of those whose only instructor in the art 
of teaching has been the light of nature. The lowest 
class thus makes miserable progress. Only 40 per cent 
of it reaches Class II, 75 per cent of that reaches 
Class III, 75 per cent of that Class IV, and finally 60 
per cent of that Class V. This in turn affects not only 
the number, of those who become literate but also the 
number of those from among whom teachers may be 
selected. And so the vicious circle remains unbroken. 
There is one place at which to break it effectively, and 
that is at the training school. That must be. preached 
in season and out of season, and being preached it must 
be acted upon. Otherwise within the next ten years 
illiteracy will be not a problem to solve, but a disease 
for which a life and death operation is required. 

19. Improved Methods in Teaching . — On the subject 
of training we need not traverse the ground already cover- 
ed in the preceding Chapter. But there are three points 
that call for specific mention because of their bearing on 
the spread of education in rural areas, the places where 
illiteracy has its stronghold. And the first is the im- 
provement in the methods of teaching. Why is it that 
so many lakhs of boys and girls never get beyond the 
lowest class? They enter it, they remain in it for a 
couple of years or more, and then they leave school. The 
reason partly is that their parents have no objection to 
their being at school so long as they cannot add to the 
family income; but when they are old enough and strong 
enough to do that then their school days are over. 
Economic conditions, then, afford part of the reason for 
what is commonly spoken of as stagnation, a part the 
decisive character of which is too frequently overlooked 
in educational discussions. But another part, and no 
small one, is to be found in the fact that often at school 
the mind of the child has received little if any stimulus. 
Nor can it well be otherwise if traditional methods still 
rule the teaching given in the village school, methods 
which may have been suitable for conditions gone by but 
which are valueless for the conditions into which the 
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children of today are born. Yet there are methods well 
known and in all good training schools regularly employ- 
ed, which enable the elements of reading to be quickly 
mastered and the essentials of arithmetic to be speedily 
grasped. When are these methods to spread from the 
academic to the practical sphere ? Only when there are far 
more well-equipped training schools and thus far more 
thoroughly well-trained teachers. And when that day 
comes, and there is no reason why it should not come 
soon, two results at least will follow. The three B’s 
will be so taught as to stir the interest of the child from 
the beginning. He will soon realize that he is having 
more than a drill which simply marks time. He will 
not be slow to discover that keys are being put into his 
hand that open doors of ever fresh discovery. And with 
the strong curiosity of the child he will press on. School 
will become a place of conquest; and he will not suffer 
himself to be withdrawn from it till he has tasted more 
and more of the fruits of victory. And the other result 
will be that, with the employment of better methods, the 
curriculum will be shortened. In most provinces five 
years seem to be regarded as necessary for the completion 
of a primary bourse. But good teaching should make it 
possible to cover an even better course in four years. 
Indeed what is being done in the Punjab might become 
the rule throughout India. With the stirring of the 
waters which would come from the introduction of a less 
lengthy and a better imparted course, much of the 
present stagnation w T ould go. There would be the Open 
Sesame to advance, and the whole system would be 
aware of a new vitality. But the vitality will not drop 
from the clouds. Its place of origin is the training 
school. 

20. Training Essential for Compulsion . — The second 
point which needs emphasis is this. If compulsion is 
to become at all general, then it will be a curse and not 
a blessing unless along with it there goes a great 
increase in the number of thoroughly well-staffed and 
well-equipped schools for the training of teachers. Is 
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it sufficiently realized that to compel a boy or a girl to 
attend school for four years in conditions that are now 
far too common is to force incompetence upon the youth 
of the country, to compel the warping* of growing minds, 
and to inflict injury for which even decades can scarce 
provide a remedy? Compulsion will be simply child- 
condemnation if training is allowed to remain as it is 
at present, the ally not of literacy but of illiteracy. If, 
however, training centres are multiplied and if large 
numbers of them are established in close contact with 
rural conditions, compulsion will have an entirely 
different complexion. The teacher will have some- 
thing to give to the child which will fit into his natural 
surroundings and which will at the same time quicken 
his power of apprehension. Progress will be natural, 
stagnation abnormal. The child will advance, and what 
is of almost equal importance, the parent will see that 
he has reason to be proud of this advance. And with the 
co-operation of the parent thus secured the battle with 
illiteracy will be half won. 

21. Training links Education with Life . — The final 
point is this. When, as the result of changes advocated 
in the preceding chapter, training centals are able to- 
provide a variety of courses, to cast aside the all too 
prevalent rigidity, and to supply what the actual condi- 
tions of the pupils demand, education will be seen in 
a new r light by the great mass of the people. It will 
appear as something intimately connected with their 
own circumstances and at the same time bringing them 
into relation with a larger life. For where the training 
schools and classes become true training centres a link 
between education and life w r ill become ever more mani- 
fest. While the professional aspects of the teacher’s 
work will receive their due emphasis, no less will be 
the emphasis placed, for example, upon the importance 
of welfare work, or the advantage of a knowledge of 
printing, or the possibilities of wireless, or the immense 
value of music. It will be seen that education pays, 
that it pays for the child, the parent, the village, and 
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that its payment is rendered in the currency of life. 
When that is seen another step will have been taken 
in the conquest of illiteracy. But for this to be seen, 
the right training centres have first to be seen, and 
in sufficient number. When is the country to be cheered 
by this sight? 
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(iv) The Contribution of Mobilized Resources 

22. What the State is doing . — We may now look 
at another contribution towards the solution of the 
problem of illiteracy. It is the contribution which 
comes from the marshalling by the State of all the 
resources that advance the spread of Primary Education. 
So desperate is the need here that there can be but one 
cry : All hands to work. And what the hands supply 
it is for the State to encourage, to guide, and to com- 
bine. . What is the State doing in these directions? In 
the Chapters dealing with Management and Finance 
many details have been given, and it is unnecessary to 
go over that ground again. But our immediate concern 
is with ‘Primary Education’ at this point, that is with 
education as given in the four or five years of what is 
generally known as the primary stage of education. It 
is in connexion with these that the struggle with illite- 
racy is being fought most acutely; in connexion with 
them it will be fought to a. finish. To these few- years 
then and to what is being done in them we confine our 
attention throughout this Section. What is the State 
doing in the way of marshalling all available resources to 
cope with these all important years? Four main points 
claim our attention. First, the State is slowly relin- 
quishing any direct contribution of schools managed by 
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itself within this field. Second, the State recognizes 
two agencies as providing what is needed for the supply 
of primary education, but its attitude to them is largely 
one of discrimination rather than of combination. 
Third, the State has adopted a policy for the mobilization 
of financial resources which it is difficult to reconcile 
with the number and magnitude of the interests involv- 
ed. Fourth, the State brings to primary education 
the resource of contfol, but it shows a lack of policy in 
regard to the employment of this resource. The first 
of these points has been already fully dealt with in the 
Chapters on Finance and Management. But the other 
three require separate treatment, and to that we now 
turn . 

23 . A dministraiiv'e Discrimination Hinders C ombi - 
nation . — The second of our four points draws attention 
to the fact that the State, through gradually withdrawing 
from the maintenance of primary schools, has entrusted 
the provision of these schools to two main agencies. It 
has given to each of these its official recognition, that 
is to say, it has satisfied itself that the schools which 
these managements establish conform to its requirements r 
it accepts these schools as integral parts Bf the educa- 
tional system of 'the country, and it gives to the pupils 
who attend them credit for the amount of study which 
they have done in them. But, while it has given this 
recognition impartially to both agencies and this status 
to their schools, it has carried it’s equality of treatment 
no further. If has, for instance, in certain large areas 
entrusted a delegated control to one of these agencies, not 
in any part of the country to the other. In some localities 
the legislation which is in force gives precedence 
to one of these agencies, the same one, over the 
other in regard to the receipt of State aid. In other 
localities the effect of legislation has been to render one 
of these agencies, again the same one, practically auto- 
nomous and thus in great measure independent of State 
control. It may be possible to explain how all this has 
come about; nevertheless that this discrimination should 
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tell wholly on one side is distinctly unfortunate. Two 
agencies are given the status of recognized components 
of the public educational system, and then what is pre- 
sumably regarded as an advantage is extended to one and 
not to the other. Such discrimination would be intelli- 
gible if one was less capable than the other or had in 
it essential defects; but in that case the State would be 
seriously at fault in having granted recognition. Or it 
would be intelligible if, without having in it essential 
defects, the agency discriminated against was possessed 
of little stability and could not be relied upon; but in 
that case how could the State have reconciled itself, 
either in conscience or in policy, to placing upon so 
broken a reed the imprimatur of its official recognition 
year after year? Here certainly is one weakness, and 
a very serious one, in the campaign which is being 
waged with illiteracy. Two divisions of one army are 
ready for the conflict and they have both been given the 
regulation uniform. But as soon as they come into action 
one is backed steadily from headquarters, the other is 
largely left to make its own way. No wonder that 
defeat often seems nearer than success. The strategy is 
wrong. The* combing out must take place before the 
uniform is served out. Then each unit will know that 
it can count without fail on the resources of headquarters. 
The present disparity of treatment is a sign of poor 
generalship. And the State cannot afford to have its 
generalship in doubt, least of all in the conflict with 
illiteracy. In that fight there must be combination not 
discrimination. 

24. Financial Discrimination a Source of Weakness . — 
Let us now look at the third of our points. The State 
has a policy of financing, but the working of that policy 
is such that the most is not made of the financial re- 
sources at the command of the State in the battle with 
illiteracy. The following table shows what the tw T o 
agencies relied on and recognized by the State for the 
spread of primary education are actually doing and how 
they are being dealt with financially. 
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PUPILS AND COST OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING 
TO MANAGEMENT 


Agency or 
Management 

Number of Pupils 
Educated 

Contribution from 
Provincial Reve- 
nues 

Contribution from 
Local Funds 

Total Contribution 
from Public 
Funds 

Income received 
from Fees 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

I 

3,851,054 

262,29,495 

159,07,505 

421,37,000 

10,66,15? 

II 

4,286,089 

70,92,866 

61,93,194 

132,86,060 

42,37,823 


From this brief table it appears that the agency or 
management (I) which educates in its primary schools 
the smaller number of pupils received from the State 
well on to two crores of rupees more than the other (II)* 
Even if what that other agency (II) receives from Local 
Funds as w r ell as from the State is set along side of 
what Agency I receives from the State alone, the total 
amount thus received by Agency II, it will be seen, is 
just one half of what is assigned to Agency I. Obviously 
this is not a method of finance calculated to do the most 
for the forces which are arrayed against illiteracy* The 
discrimination which we noted in the preceding para- 
graph as marking the attitude assumed by the State 
administratively to the two agencies is found to be 
marking it also financially. The force .which shoulders 
the larger responsibilities receives the smaller share of 
the State’s financial support. Such procedure is remark- 
able, and is all the more so when we turn to the column 
which gives the fee income and realize the significance 
of its figures. Agency I has frequently in the past given 
education in its primary schools at reduced rates or with- 
out charge, and at the present time it is not permitted 
to levy fees in areas where compulsion is introduced. 
Thus it provides an ever increasing means whereby 
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children may obtain an elementary education without 
any payment. This fact throws into relief what is 
happening in connexion with Agency II. It provides 
primary schools which are under no obligation to impart 
free education; yet though the number of schools which 
are under this obligation is every year increasing, this 
Agency, Agency II, has millions of pupils in its schools 
and a fee income of over Es. 42 lakhs. There can thus 
be no doubt as to what parents think of these schools. 
But the parents’ recognition of their value, a recognition 
for which they are willing to pay, only serves to empha- 
size the unsatisfactoriness of the financial attitude which 
the State assumes to the Agency that provides these 
schools. 

25. Further Illustration of this Weakness . — How 
little the present mode of financing primary education 
is calculated to marshal the resources which are available 
for the rout of illiteracy, may be realized from two other 
considerations. Each of the two agencies makes a 
definite financial contribution to the spread of education. 
The one does this by means of the funds which it raises 
in accordance with statute and of such fees as it col- 
lects; the other by the amounts which it gives out of 
its own pocket and by the fees which it levies. And the 
State gives to each a grant from its funds in token of 
the national service which each is rendering. Let us 
then put side by side the contributions of the two 
agencies and the amount of subsidy which they receive. 
The following table gives the information. 


MANAGEMENT CONTRIBUTION AND STATE AID 


Management 
or Agency 

Contribution of 
Agency 

Subsidy from 
the State 

; 

Subsidy from 
Local Funds 

W 'gw : 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

I 

174,07,549 

262,29,495 


II 

111,40,939 

70,92,866 

61,93,194 
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Agency I to educate 3,851,000 children puts in 
Es. 174 lakhs and the State for that service gives it a 
•subsidy of Es. 262 lakhs. Agency II to educate 4,286,000 
children puts in Es. Ill lakhs and is subsidized by the 
State and other statutory funds to the amount of Es. 133 
lakhs. The discrepancy of support thus revealed needs 
no comment; could a better means be devised for delay- 
ing the combination of resources with which to combat 
illiteracy effectively? The other consideration connects 
itself with what is pivotal in every discussion concern- 
ing illiteracy, the education of girls. The facts are 
capable of presentation in brief tabular form. 


STATE SUPPORT OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION 


Xian age meat 
or 

Agency 

S Pupils in 
Primary 
Schools for 
Girls 

Contribution 
from the 
State 

Contribution 

from 

Local Funds 

Total Contri- 
bution from 
Public Funds 



H, 

RS. 

RS. 

I 

347,890 

25,93,588 

29,44,591 

55,38,179 

II 

596,538 

13,00,676 

10,53,676 

23,54,352 


Could any mode of employing public money be hit 
’upon which would be more likely to result in the retar- 
dation of girls’ education ? And if the State not merely 
adopts this mode of finance, but persists in it year after 
year, is it not in fact withholding strength from those 
who seek to extend the bounds of education and to 
defeat the forces opposed to it? As the figures which 
we have been considering plainly show, the State fails 
to mobilize effectively available financial resources, and 
so it prolongs the day of illiteracy’s power. 

26. Weakness of Control . — Our fourth point is that 
the resources of State control are imperfectly mobilized. 
As we have already noted, the State has delegated con- 
trol, which is in itself a most wise procedure. But it 
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has done this in such a way that in some cases it has. 
very little power over a misuse or ineffective employ- 
ment of the control so delegated, which is a most un- 
wise procedure. Again, it has carried out this devolu- 
tion in such a way that control is prejudiced through 
combination with management. And finally, while it. 
occupies the place of controller, the State, according to- 
the testimony of its officials, seems to keep within the- 
educational system a number of schools which ought 
never to have secured recognition from it, or which,, 
though at one time fit to obtain that recognition, have 
now no title to retain it. The continued recognition r 
accompanied in some cases by continued subsidy, of 
schools which do nothing to remove illiteracy is working 
untold evil, and for the presence of that evil the res- 
ponsibility must lie at the door of the State, so long as 
the present conditions are allowed to exist. It cannot 
then be said that the State is mobilizing the resources 
of control. 

27. Mobilization of Resources still Awaited . — The 
overthrow of illiteracy depends on large measure on the 
contribution which comes from Mobilized Resources. 
And that contribution waits for the State to make it. 
In one respect the State has done what is helpful, for it 
is withdrawing from the management of elementary 
schools and is entrusting the provision and maintenance 
of them to two non-departmental agencies. But there 
its helpfulness receives a check. It has adopted towards 
these two agencies an attitude of preferential treatment, 
administrative and financial, and such an attitude spells 
discouragement and uncombined resources. The general- 
ship of the State has been such as to bring into the field 
two great forces wherewith to crush the power of illite- 
racy. But it has not been such as to combine these 
forces. When its word of command should have rung 
out^ with authority there has been a note of weakness 
which has spread lack of confidence through the ranks. 
The attack loses zest; for can the attackers be sure of 
headquarters support? The battle goes on with all too 
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doubtful advantage; for what can be expected of eager 
combatants who are given the cold shoulder? The 
sallies are fitful; how can they be other when over the 
far-flung line a liaison officer is so seldom to be seen? 
As we look round on waste, stagnation, inconclusive 
action, and the immense amount of land that still 
remains to be possessed, we are constrained to say : The 
State has splendid forces wherewith to change all this. 
When does it intend to mobilize them? 
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(v) The Contribution of Legislation 

28. Limits of a System ‘without Compulsion . — Closely 
associated with the contribution that comes from 
combination of resources is that which comes from Legis- 
lation. The object of both is that there may be no waste 
of effort in the life and death struggle .with illiteracy. 
Legislation has been invoked principally to secure the 
introduction of compulsion in the sphere of elementary 
-education and to establish the appropriate machinery for 
its inauguration and extension. The voluntary system, 
it is felt, succeeds up to a point, and up to that point 
succeeds quite as well as, and in certain cases better 
than, some forms of compulsion. But it has its 
limitations. Did it not occur in an official statement 
made by a Superintendent in one of the provinces dur- 
ing the Census of 1921 we should be inclined to smile 
at the assertion that ‘the cost of each of the additional 
literates in the province in the last decade was Rs. 4, 000L 
We seek to brush the words aside. But a little 
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consideration convinces us that the Census Superinten- 
dent has told ns nothing but the bare truth. The lack 
of correspondence between expenditure and result is- 
due to the fact that the children who enter school are 
under no obligation to remain at school for at least four 
years, the minimum period within which literacy may 
be attained. Thus lakhs upon lakhs of rupees are being 
expended annually on teachers and buildings, for lakhs, 
upon lakhs of pupils who leave school before they have 
a grip of the three R’s, and who at the next Census 
will undoubtedly be counted among the illiterates. 
Between thirty and forty per cent of the children who 
have received some form of education are said to relapse 
into illiteracy within a few years of leaving school. A 
system which allows this to go on year after year stands 
condemned as doubly wasteful. It fritters away the finan- 
cial resources of the country y and it does not secure for 
the country what are among its most valuable resources 
—children who are able to read and write. 

29. Permissive Nature of Present Legislation.— To 
remedy this state of affairs', so detrimental to the best 
interests of the land, educational legislation has been 
introduced in all provinces save one. It has taken 
the form of Acts which aim at a complete system of 
compulsory primary education within the provinces to 
which they apply. But while that is the object in view r 
the Acts which are in operation are all permissive in 
character. Educational Authorities are set up and are- 
given statutory powers to introduce compulsion, but in 
general it is for these Authorities to say when and to 
what extent this compulsion is to take effect. Thus 
compulsion may be adopted in one area and not in 
another, and within the area where it is adopted it may 
be made applicable to boys and not to girls, to Hindus 
and not to Muhammadans, and so on. That there 
should be variety of treatment is only what might be 
expected, for not only is there the marked distinction 
between urban and rural districts, but there is 
also a difference between area and area in respect of 
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financial capacity, educational facilities, employment 
of these facilities, and occupation of parents. But 
variety of treatment may be so emphasized as in effect 
to make compulsion nominal. Enabling Acts seem to be* 
steps in the right direction, but what are we to think 
if they come to be looked upon as enabling delay ? When 
the slow progress of elementary education is made the 
subject of remark or criticism there is a tendency to 
draw attention to the Acts now in force, and to say 
that advance cannot be quicker than the rate at which 
these Acts are taken advantage of. The machinery is- 
there. But what if it is not set in motion, or being set 
in motion it is worked indifferently or intermittently .?■' 
Is the country, it may be asked, any the better of the 
machinery which the Acts have provided? # 

30. What it has Accomplished . — J The answer to that 
question is a decided affirmative. First, because of the* 
amount that has been already accomplished; and second,, 
because of the guidance afforded for further legislative 
action. First, then, as to what has been already accom- 
plished. It must not be forgotten that the first Primary 
Education Act came upon India’s statute book only in 
February 1918. Yet though time has been so short, the* 
difficulties so great, and the road so unfamiliar, we* 
cannot but be struck by the fact that by 1927 there were* 
114 municipalities which had adopted some form of 
compulsion in the areas for which they were responsible,, 
and two years later the number had increased to 138. 
The Acts therefore have proved of distinct service- 
within urban areas, of which, as we have already seen, 
there are some 800 in British India. It is not only 
that municipality after municipality adopts compulsion,, 
but that it is encouraged to persevere in the policy by 
the results of what it has done. ‘In one year after the 
introduction of compulsion, the number of pupils in Bom- 
bay city increased by over 6,000’. ‘In Bihar and Orissa 
compulsion has been introduced into only one municipa- 
lity, but the figures for the year 1926-27 show that out 
of a total of 2,200 boys of school-going age as many as 
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:2,139 are at school.’ ‘Schemes for compulsion intro- 
duced in the Punjab have appreciably contributed to the 
remarkable rise in the percentage of boys under instruc- 
tion from 4.77 in 1922 to 9.32 in 1927/ Extracts such as 
these from official reports indicate that a few years’ 
working of the existing Acts is leading to beneficial edu- 
cational changes in urban areas. 

31. Weaknesses of Present Legislatioii . — But the 
same cannot yet be said of rural areas. Up to 1927 
compulsion had been introduced into any of these in 
only four of the larger provinces. ‘Very little progress 
has been made’, we read, ‘in the enforcement of com- 
pulsion in rural areas, except in the Punjab and the 
'Central Provinces. In the former province compulsion 
has been followed by increased enrolment and the reduc- 
tion of wastage. In the latter province pronounced 
success has attended a number of schemes in rural areas, 
though in a few areas attendance has not appreciably 
improved/ Now as it is in rural areas that illiteracy 
is so largely entrenched, it is worth while looking- 
through the records to see whether we can discover any 
reasons for this disappointing state of affairs. We shall 
find that they are mainly two. First, ‘the reluctance 
of local bodies to make use of the law to compel pupils 
to attend school’. Second, the unwillingness of local 
bodies c to initiate schemes by which compulsion may be 
financed’. Initiative and finance, these are the points 
at which, by common consent, legislation requires 
strengthening. 

32. Initiative and the State . — -First as to initiative. 
When the State has delegated certain of its functions 
regarding elementary education to local authorities, is 
it precluded from taking action if it is convinced that, 
though the local authority is reluctant to take the neces- 
sary steps, the time is ripe for the introduction of 
-compulsion into the area? That question is really 
answered as soon as it is put. If the bodies exercise a 
control which has been delegated to them by the State, 
then the source of that control resides in the State, and 
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the State is not relieved of its responsibility for the' 
exercise of this control by the fact of delegation. If 
the authority which has received delegated control acts- 
in a manner which does not approve itself to the State 
delegating the control then the State will have to resume- 
control. The situation may be delicate; but that is not 
the point. What is relevant is that a body was- 
appointed to help the State in the more effective dis- 
charge of its duties, and that this appointment, as it turns 
out, is not providing the State with the help anticipated. 
In that case, obviously, another arrangement will have 
to be made. For the interests of the State, that is the 
interests of its people, are supreme. Local self-govern- 
ment was not devised so as to occupy a place of virtual 
autonomy, but to co-operate with, and advance the well- 
being of, the State, that is of its citizens. This relation 
between the central and the local government, in the 
field of primary education, finds expression in the 
Bombay Primary Education Act. For there it is. 
specifically laid down that if the local authorities are 
unwilling to bring in a scheme of compulsory education, 
of the need for -which the government is convinced, the 
State can call upon the authorities to take the necessary 
action. When local authorities do not discharge duties 
which the education of the people call for, their inaction* 
is a call for State action. It is well that this point 
should be clearly stated in legislative form. But,, 
whether it be expressed or not, the fact remains that 
the State by exercising the power of delegation does not 
deprive itself of the power to initiate action or of the 
responsibility for exercising that power wherever it may 
be necessary. 

33. Initiative and Co-operation . — The State has the 
right to initiate. But when it becomes its duty to* 
initiate, how is that duty to be carried out? One of the 
reasons, as we have seen, which have been given for 
the unwillingness on the part of a local authority to 
initiate compulsory educational schemes is the difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary funds. What is to happen 
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in these circumstances if the State calls for the local 
.'body to take action? If it pleads poverty is there to 
he a deadlock? That might be the case if the State 
were a controller whose sole duty was to issue orders. 
We have seen reason to hold that the State takes a very 
'different view of its controlling power from that. State 
control, as Chapter i has shown, is State help. And 
State initiative, w r hich is part of this control, is a form 
of State help. It means the recognition by the State 
of the obligation which rests upon it to take action by 
co-operating in action. It is the expression by the 
State of its readiness at every point, and most of all 
where it sees the need to be greatest, so to enter into 
combination with suitable agencies that, for instance, in 
the field of education these agencies will be able, by the 
State’s co-operation, to give to the country educational 
facilities the supply of which has become a necessity. 
This co-operation will be rendered in two ways : admin- 
istratively, by guidance; financially, by grants from its 
own funds to aid local resources. It is with the latter 
aspect that we are now concerned, and that we have 
now to consider. And as we do this we are led into a 
much wider field than that which treats of the relation 
■ existing between the State and a local authority. For 
we are at once confronted with the question : What is 
meant by ‘local resources’ ? 

34. Local Resources and Local Board Resources . — 
There has been a tendency at times to treat this question 
as one which answers itself. Local resources, we are 
told, are the resources of Local Bodies, that is of Muni- 
cipalities, District Boards, and Taluk Boards. And on 
the basis of this answer a considerable amount of edu- 
cational practice and legislation has been built up. In 
^certain provinces the Government enters into agreement 
with the Local Bodies as to the amount which they 
will raise for primary education, and the amount of the 
subsidy which the State will supply; in others, rules 
framed under the Elementary Education Acts prescribe 
‘the proportions in which the cost of providing primary 
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education shall be divided between the local authorities 
and government’; in others again, legislation lays upon 
government the obligation of contributing a sum not 
less than that which local bodies raise by means of an 
•education tax. The principles on which the distribution 
takes place are not what concern us at this point. What 
is here important to note is that in all these cases there 
is only one form of local support that is brought into 
the calculation, that which comes from Local Bodies. 
But this use of terms, while it may have a technical 
justification, is one which hardly does justice to the 
actual conditions. Local funds, if we employ the term 
in no restrictive sense but simply to mark off what is 
raised locally from what is contributed centrally, are of 
two kinds — those which are raised by Local Bodies in 
accordance with statutory powers, and those which are 
supplied by Local Committees and Individuals as 
voluntary contributions to the service of education. It 
would seem as if this second form of local resources were, 
for all purposes of financial consideration, regarded as 
non-existent. When we think of the present position of 
elementary education we cannot but feel some surprise 
that so great an omission should be allowed to pass 
without comment. 

35. • Advisory Board's Recommendation . — It is not 
that the fact of these resources has been wholly over- 
looked. The Central Advisory Board of Education, in 
the course of its short existence, dealt with the relation 
between provincial and local funds when it was consider- 
ing the ways in which the spread of elementary education 
was to be advanced. And it made a number of 
recommendations for submission to the governments of 
the different provinces. The first of these was that the 
provincial government should decide what the minimum 
amount of money was that should be spent in each area, 
and having done this should further decide how much 
of this minimum should be met from provincial, and 
how much from local, funds. And in a note appended, 
there is a sentence which shows that the Board was 
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not insensible to the existence of local resources other 
than the resources of Local Boards, although it was not 
prepared to recommend the official recognition of a 
third source of income. The Note runs as follows : Tt 
was recognized that in some areas, particularly in 
Madras, a substantial portion of this minimum expendi- 
ture not met by Government would actually be met 
from private funds, but local bodies should be held 
responsible by Government for seeing that the portion 
not met by Government tvas actually forthcoming from 
whatever source/ That is to say : That, first, the con- 
tribution towards the required minimum will come from 
three sources, Government, Local Bodies, and Private 
Bodies; second, that the Government will be responsible 
for the portion of the contribution which stands in its 
name; and, third, that Local Bodies will be held 
responsible for their own contribution and also that 
which comes from private sources. In other words the 
amount from private sources is so subs can tial that it 
forms an indispensable part of the minimum provided 
from local sources, but those who contribute it have no 
responsibility in the matter. The suggestion presents 
us with a wholly novel situation. It distinguishes be- 
tween local resources and Local Board resources, but it 
places the responsibility for the provision of the tw T o 
not upon the two agencies that supply them but entirely 
upon one of them. Had an attempt ever been made 
to give effect to this recommendation of the Advisory 
Board we can readily anticipate what would have been 
the result. The Local Bodies would have most naturally 
protested against a proposal to lay at their doors a 
responsibility which in no way attached to them. Their 
responsibility, they would have said, ceased with the 
raising of the funds which they w T ere authorized by 
statute to collect. To go beyond that was not in the 
bond. If they were to be held responsible for the non- 
Government portion of the minimum required then that 
must be a minimum which they were in a position, out 
of their ow T n resources, to supply; they could not possibly 
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be responsible for a minimum which had to be provided 
not only by themselves but also by another contributing 
agency. Thus Local Bodies would have denied with 
justification responsibility for what was not theirs, "while 
those who were really responsible would have felt that 
somehow Government had so acted as to grant them 
relief from the discharge of their responsibility. The 
plan would have been found unworkable. The method 
proposed admits that there is a distinction between local 
board funds and local funds, but having done this 
virtually obliterates the distinction. There is but one 
way to get over the difficulty. It is to recognize that 
the responsibilities are as distinct as are the sources. 
In the preceding Section it was urged that the pressing 
need for a wide expansion of elementary education called 
for the mobilization by the State of all recognized 
agencies, board and private. The corollary of that is 
what we have now reached. That is to say, the situation 
calls upon the State to mobilize the financial resources 
of these agencies in a regularized fashion, and so to 
subsidize them that local board funds and local funds 
may contribute in combination to the fullest spread of 
elementary education within the areas where the 
agencies that raise them are at work. 

36. Organization of Private Agencies . — But it may 
be said : ‘How is the State to deal with Private Agen- 
cies? The name is one which applies to no homogene- 
ous body. There are individuals and committees, there 
are teacher-managers and generous donors, there are 
Hindu societies and Muhammadan associations and 
Christian missions. Is it possible for Government to 
deal with bodies so numerous and constituted so 
diversely?’ Yes, there is no difficulty when the situ- 
ation is frankly faced. In any one area it is, for the 
most part, only a small number of these agencies that 
are actively engaged in educational work. And for 
another thing, nothing has been more noticeable within, 
say, the last two decades than the efforts put forth by 
these agencies to secure grouping and organization so 
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that they might act with greater unity and speak with 
greater common authority. The time has indeed come 
when the Government of a province might appropriately 
announce that it was not prepared to give official recog- 
nition to any management unless it had a statutory 
constitution or was registered under some of the Acts 
on the Indian statute book relating to companies and 
associations. Were this done much that is now compli- 
cated in educational administration would be greatly 
simplified. And so far as the matter now under consi- 
deration is concerned, the result of such action on the 
part of Government would be most beneficial. In any 
district the State would be able to come into direct 
contact with the representatives of local resources as 
easily as with the representatives of local board resources. 
Approved organization would work as smoothly and as 
effectively in the one case as in the other. 

87. Benefit of Mobilized Financial Resources . — The 
means is thus available whereby in each of the districts 
or areas which compose a province the Government may 
obtain full information as to the resources, local board 
and local, that can be relied on to come to the assistance 
of elementary education and its expansion. And by 
taking advantage of this means and acting upon it the 
State will achieve several valuable results. It will 
facilitate the exercise of its inherent power of initiative. 
It will relieve Local Bodies of burdens which are either 
not theirs or should not be laid upon them; it will give 
Private Agencies a sense of closer and more responsible 
partnership in the education of the country; it will 
strengthen the combination of effort on behalf of a truly 
national system of primary education; it will pave the 
way for the introduction of a steadily increasing range 
of compulsory school attendance; and it will press back 
the frontiers of illiteracy. 

38. The State Subsidy , — The amount of local support 
that may be depended on having been settled in the 
manner suggested, the Government is now in a position 
to state the amount of subsidy which it is prepared to 
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supply from its own funds. That subsidy will doubtless 
vary from district to district, the amount of it being 
larger in areas that are undeveloped, sparsely populated, 
or lacking in prosperity, than in areas where the con- 
ditions are favourable. And it will be such a subsidy as 
will make it certain that within the areas into which 
compulsion is introduced there will be not only readily 
co-operating managements but also well-equipped and 
well-attended schools. It is far more important to have 
even a limited number of these schools than a greater 
number with imperfect equipment and a staff of 
inferior qualifications* For the State will not allow itself 
to forget, what has sometimes been forgotten, that its 
objective is the removal of illiteracy not merely the 
increase in the number of pupils attending schools. In 
the province of Bengal it was found recently that, though 
the pupils enrolled in the primary schools had increased 
by nearly 370,000, the number of those who reached 
the fourth year of attendance had actually declined. 
Good schools well-attended have a remarkable effect. 
They lead to the desire for more of their kind, as deve- 
lopments in the Punjab have clearly shown. And so 
■compulsion comes to have less the look of compulsion 
than of compliance with an expressed wish. By the 
generous subsidy of the State from its own resources, 
then, there is ensured a corresponding and growing 
readiness on the part of those in the locality to give of 
their resources, whether these come through statutory 
bodies or through recognized and registered private 
organizations. 

39. Need of a Comprehensive Plan . — We have now 
seen how two great obstacles to the spread of compul- 
sory primary education may be overcome. By the exer- 
cise of its inherent power of initiative the State may 
remedy local lack of action. xAnd by the mobilization of 
resources, local as well as local board, the State will 
find itself able to solve many of the difficulties which 
are the result of the present defective financial policy. 
But when these obstacles have been overcome the 
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success of compulsion is not automatically assured. For 
anything like success there is required in addition a 
comprehensive plan, one which takes full cognizance of 
all the conditions and facts. It must not, for instance, 
resemble the plan which after having been provisionally 
introduced into one State was revised because it was 
found in practice to work out almost exclusively in the 
interests of one class of the community. Nor must it 
be like a plan at work in another State which, according 
to the Census Commissioner of 1921, tended to intensify 
the division between those who lived in urban, and those 
who lived in rural, areas, although, it need hardly be 
said, no thought of this had attended its inauguration. 
To avoid such anomalies, and to spread elementary edu- 
cation widely and among all classes of the people, there 
is required a plan which applies to all within the areas 
affected and which advances by regular stages. This is 
perfectly feasible whatever be made the unit of advance,, 
the individual town, or municipality, groups of villages, 
or special areas. For instance if a beginning were made 
with the municipalities of British India, compulsion in- 
troduced into these would secure that 10 per cent of the 
children of school-going age would be actually at school. 
If then compulsion took within its sweep villages which 
have between 5,000 and 2,000 residents about 16 per 
cent more would be affected. Extend the compulsion 
to villages with from one to two thousand inhabitants 
and an additional 12 per cent would be brought into the* 
schools. To act in this way and by some such stages 
would not be difficult, and it would mean that very 
speedily the half of the population would have the benefit 
of a system which assured to their children no less than 
four successive years of study in a primary school. 
Combined with this method might be that of grouping 
villages. Elementary education might be made compul- 
sory in groups of two or more villages which had a 
combined population of, say, 1,000, and which were not 
more than a mile distant from one another or from a 
village which was regarded as the central one of the 
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group. In this way another 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation might be reached. And still more might benefit 
if areas in which, for example, certain forms of industry 
are carried on were scheduled for compulsion. This 
would affect both urban and rural districts. Compulsion 
introduced into the wards of municipalities where factory 
workers live would make itself felt not only among the 
children brought up in these wards but also among the 
children of their relatives outside the city with whom the 
closeness of contact maintained is one of the features of 
Indian labour. Then much would result if the Labour 
Commission’s recommendation that compulsory education 
should be introduced in the coalfields were given effect 
to, or if what the Commission has to say regarding child- 
ren in plantations received due attention at the hands 
of the educational administrator. There is no plan that 
may be expected to escape every difficulty. Parents of 
•one community may object to their children going to 
schools attended by children of another community. Opin- 
ion differs as to the best way of dealing with pupils of the 
Depressed Classes. Co-education has its own problems. 
But while a plan which is a perfect paper plan is almost 
as sure to fail as a perfectly rigid plan, one which took 
account of actual facts, which was introduced step by 
•step as circumstances revealed its suitability and its 
practicability, which admitted of flexibility in its appli- 
cation, but which after its introduction was adhered to 
with inflexible steadiness, such a plan in the course of 
a decade would bring within its operation not less than 
70 per cent of the boys and girls of school-going age, 
•and would have behind it the momentum of public 
sentiment, the backing of provincial legislatures, and the 
growing appreciation of parents. 

40. Forms of Local Educational Authorities . — How 
can this flexibility of plan be secured? Legislation has 
•a part to play in answering that question. There must 
be Local Educational Authorities, for they alone have 
intimate acquaintance with the actual conditions. 
There are those who say that no separate bodies for this 
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purpose are required, that Local Bodies, as now consti- 
tuted, are quite competent to do all that is necessary. 
Such a position is unfortunate. For one thing it takes 
all too little account of the need that exists for definite 
and undistracted concentration on education. And for 
another, it hands over the administration of education to 
bodies which in present conditions are only partially 
representative of the locality, and which may contain 
next to no representation of educational interests. 
Legislation is needed to set up Authorities which repre- 
sent the different classes within the locality and which 
are able to devote themselves to the one concern of edu- 
cation within the locality. Such authorities may vary 
in constitution from place to place. Some may resemble 
the present Local Bodies, others may be more of the 
nature of Village. Panchayats, others may have a specific 
ad hoe constitution. Legislation, or rules framed under 
the Acts, will give to the country that variety of Edu- 
cational Authority which differing conditions demand, 
and without which the advance of elementary education 
will be deprived of much of its driving power. But when 
legislation has provided the country with Authorities 
that really meet the situation , there will then be secured 
such flexibility and adaptation to local circumstances, 
based upon experience and knowledge, as will guarantee 
that compulsion, when it is introduced, will work. It is 
for this end, and for this alone, that flexibility has here 
been urged. That feature attaches to the plan not to 
the policy. The policy is the introduction of compulsion; 
it may be achieved in various ■ways. But when, in an 
area and after full consideration by those best qualified' 
to give it , the policy has been adopted and compulsion 
has been introduced, the duty which then rests on the 
Educational Authority is to give effect to that policy, 
not to devise means of exemption from its operation. 

41. Limitations of Legislation . — The reason why' the 
advance of compulsion by stages has been emphasised is 
that the surest -wav to deprive elementary education of 
the beneficial contribution -which legislation may make 
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to it, is to invoke legislation in areas where, even if 
passed, it cannot become operative. Law inoperative is 
law weakened. And that is what would result if an 
attempt were made at the present time to render compul- 
sion generally applicable to areas where , say, the total 
population did not exceed five or six hundred, where 
revenue was well nigh negligible, or where there was a 
difficulty about the supply of teachers of the right stamp. 
But if there are regions where, as things now are, reliance 
cannot be placed on legislation, that constitutes no reason 
why within them illiteracy should go unchallenged. It 
is well to recognize what law can do and what its limita- 
tions are. Where law can make to education the contri- 
bution of a backing power then it is by all means to be 
taken full advantage of. But where conditions are such 
that it cannot exercise that power then it is for educa- 
tional effort and device to show its worth. Areas into 
which compulsion cannot enter are areas into which the 
capable teacher can enter, or into which suitable means- 
of transport may enter, or into which a link with another 
village may enter. And there they should enter. For 
with their entrance the power of illiteracy will be les- 
sened, and the road which law cannot traverse now will 
be made less difficult for its advance in the days to come. 

4*2. What Legislation can Effect . — Our consideration, 
then, of this contribution towards the solution of our pre- 
sent problem has brought home to us the precise part 
which legislation can play in putting down illiteracy 
from its seat. It has made it clear that in this matter 
the State has an obligation of which it cannot divest it- 
self. If statutory bodies fail to take appropriate action,, 
the State must not fail. Then, there is another prin- 
ciple which legislation can embody, and that is the 
adoption of such methods of finance as shall secure the 
participation of all recognized agencies in schemes which 
introduce and maintain compulsory elementary education 
in area after area. A third is the appointment of Edu- 
cational Authorities which do full justice to the interests 
concerned. And a fourth is the recognition of a plan 
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as essential to the working out of every scheme which 
involves compulsion. Legislation can secure all these, 
and in such a way that the State will be placed in no 
false position. It will not come under any obligation 
to compel the youth of the country to attend schools 
that are poorly equipped, inadequately staffed, or insuffi- 
‘ciently inspected. But it will come under an obligation 
to see that there is a steadily growing number of areas 
in which, through the backing of public opinion and local 
sentiment, the children will be kept at school for not 
less than four years, and the schools which they attend 
will provide a sound elementary education imparted by 
competent teachers. With the contribution of Legisla- 
tion thus rendered, illiteracy will not be slow to read the 
writing on the wall that portends its steadily approaching 
doom. 


j UefeTences 

Mayhew, The Education of India , p. 299 for reference to 
remark of Census Superintendent mentioned in paragraph 
28. 

Full information regarding the nature of the Primary 
Education Acts is given in Seventh Quinquennial Review, 
Eighth Quinquennial Review , pp. 106-8, and Ninth Quin- 
quennial Review, pp. 129-82. 

The recommendation of the Advisory Board referred to 
is given in Eighth Quinquennial Review , pp. 44, 45; and 
in Richey, Grants-in-Aid to Schools, p. 20. 

(vi) The Contribution of Adult Education 

48. Extent of Adult Education . — So much for the 
young. What as to those who are older? This leads us to 
•consider the contribution of Adult Education. At 
present it is a small contribution. And such as it is it 
gives the impression of having behind it too little of a J 
clear, directing policy. There are, for instance, a number 
of Night Schools in each province, but the pupils who 
attend these are not wholly adults. There are amongst 
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them children of school-going age who, being unable for 
some reason to go to a day school, seek to supply that 
lack bv attendance at a night school. If we look at 
statistics we find that there are over three lakhs of pupils 
belonging to what may be called the adult schools of the 
country. But as we are told that these schools are really 
for adults in only four provinces, we shall not go far 
wrong if we reckon the number of adults* who are receiv- 
ing education in some form year after year as being: 
nearer two lakhs than three. About half of these are to 
be found in villages. If the teaching of a lakh of adults 
were marked by concentration of resources its influence 
would be considerable. Diffused as it is at present 
through the length and breadth of India its power to 
stay illiteracy cannot but be distinctly limited. Of the 
other lakh no small part comes, as reports make clear,, 
from among workers in industrial centres. These help 
to swell the ranks of the literates in the towns, and as 
we have already noted they have an indirect effect on the 
illiteracy of the villages. But there is much wastage 
both of effort and of money, and a great call for study of 
conditions and the enunciation of guiding principles. 
The position of adult education in other countries has 
much to give India in the way of information, warning r 
and encouragement, To take advantage of it would seem 
to be a counsel of common sense. Whatever ‘will 
redeem Adult Education from the present uncertainty of 
treatment is calculated to increase its extent. 

44. Progress of Adult Education . — If the number of 
adults attending school seems small, the rate at which 
that number has increased is rather striking. The move- 
ment for adult education in India may be said to be 
about ten years old. Yet within the second quinquen- 
nium of that period the total number of grown-up people 
who are enrolled in schools has increased by roughly 
30,000. An increase of 6,000 per annum brings with it 
no small reason for hope. And what is interesting is 
that many come to school with such a desire to learn 
that they make surprising progress. The progress, it 
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I have great pleasure in we I con. i n:: it- Lid i •» L leg.it ■ i t 
most of the countries where the TOKTEN scheme is in operation and some 
prospective TOKTEN countries to this 4th International TOKTEN Workshop* 

I am happy to note that several UN agencies have deputed their represen- 
tatives to take part and their presence adds # considerable importance 
to this get-to-gether. 

It is a privilege for us to have the opportunity of hosting 
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We are grateful to the Hon f ble Finance Minister of the Oovt. 
of India, Shri N.U.Tiwari for very kindly finding some time to bo with 
us today and for agreeing to inaugurate this workshop. We look forward to 
his words of advice for shaping the future of this important programme 
and these will not only have impact on the out come of this get-to- 


geihor but also^our own approach towards TOKTEN during the years to come. 

Ve are indeed fortunate in having our Minister of State Shri K.F* 

Narayanan amongst us today. He had worked as our Ambassador, in and 

that country has the largest stock of expatriate scientists and teehnolo- 

gists drawn from various developing countries and this group is playing 
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a major role in the functioning of the TOKTEN programme vis-a-vis countries 
present here at this workshop. His remarks today would also prove to be 
extremely useful for the del liberations of this workshop* 
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The first phase of the TOKTEN INDIA project was launched in 
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1980 and continued upto the enc^-df the year 198?.. It prove to !■> ■ : ' i -...Vi >■ 





